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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ec | 

I F all the books in the world were committed 
at once to the flames, there is no book which I ſhould 1: 
ſo ſpeedily reſcue from them as the works of Plutarch. 
This author never wearies me; and though I read | 
him frequently, I find at every turn new beauties in 
his pages.” | l 

Turxsz were the ſentiments of the celebrated Me- | 
nage; and although the editor of this volume would, 
on the ſuppoſition ſtated, be diſpoſed to reſcue a 
book of far higher importance to the temporal and 
eternal intereſts of mankind, he agrees that the 
writings of few heathen writers are more inſtructive 
or entertaining than thoſe of Plutarch. 

Ver much as Plutarch has been admired by the 
learned, his Lives are not ſo generally intereſting to 
young perſons as their merit ſeems to deſerve. In- 
dependently of ſeveral pieces of biography of leſs va- 
lue, collateral details, frequent alluſions to rites of. 
Pagan worſhip, and idle ſuperſtitions, deſtroy the ef- 
fect which a more conciſe and conſiſtent diſplay of 

character would, it is preſumed, infallibly produce. 

UNDER this impreſhon, the preſent ſelection and 


abridgement have been undertaken. The employ- 
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ment has ſerved to amuſe languor and long-conti- 
nued illneſs, and to ſoothe the mind with the re- 
flection, that although active labours have been 
of neceſſity ſuſpended, ſome ſervice to the riſing 
generation has probably been performed by the hum- 
ble taſk here accompliſhed. 

Tk Editor has only farther to thank a generous 
public for its liberal attention to his previous literary 
attempts, and to expreſs his hopes that the following 
Pages, though they cannot confer any reputation ex- 
cept upon the original writer, will at leaſt be found 
uſeful, and adapted to the end propoſed—the in- 
ſtruction and the information of youth. 


Woodſtock, 
June x6, 1800. 
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ROMULUS. 
Flourijhed 7 53 before Chrift. 


From whom, and for what cauſe, the city of Rome 
obtained a naine, the glory of which has diffuſed itſelf 
over the world, hiſtorians are not agreed. But the prin— 
cipal parts of that account, which deſerves the moſt credit, 
and has the moſt vouchers, were firſt publiſhed among the 
Greeks by Diocles the Peparethian, whom Fabius Pictor 
commonly follows; and though there are different rela- 
tions of the matter, yet, to diſpatch it in a few words, the 
ſtory is this : The kings of Alba deſcending lineally from 
Eneas, the ſucceſſion fell to two brothers, Numitor and 
Amulius. The latter divided the whole inheritance into 
two parts, fetting the treaſures brought from Troy againſt 
the kingdom ; and Numitor made choice of the kingdom. 
Amulius then having the treaſures, and conſequently bein 
more powerful than Numitor, eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
kingdom too; and fearing the daughter of Numitor might 
have children, he appointed her pneſteſs of Veſta, in which 
capacity the was always to live unmarried, and a.virgin. 
Some ſay her name was Ilia, ſome Rhea, and others 
Sylvia. But ſhe was ſoon diſcovered to be with child, 
. contrary to the law of the veſtals. Antho, the king's 
daughter, by much entreaty, prevailed with her father that 
ihe thould not be capitally puniſhed, She was confined, 
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however, and excluded from ſociety, leſt the ſhould be de- 
livered without Amulius's knowledge. When her time 
was completed, the was delivered of two ſons of uncom- 
mon fize and beauty; whereupon Amulius, ſtill more 
alarmed, ordered one of his ſervants to deſtroy them. Some 
ſay the name of this ſervant was Fauſtulus : others, that 
it was the name of a perſon that took them up. Purſuant 
to his orders, he put the children into a ſmall trough or 
cradle, and went down towards the river, with a defign to 
caft them in ; but ſeeing it very rough, and running with 
a ſtrong current, he was afraid to approach it. He there- 
fore laid them down near the bank, and departed. The 
flood increaſing continually, ſet the trough afloat, and car- 
ried it gently down to a pleaſant place formerly called 
Germanum, denoting that the brothers arrived there. 
Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they called 
Ruminalis, either on account of Romulus, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, or becauſe the cattle there ruminated, or chewed 
the cud, during the noon-tide, in the ſhade; or rather be- 
cauſe of the ſuckling of the children there; for the an- 
cient ] atins called the breaſt yuma, and the goddeſs who 
preſides over the nurſery Rumilia, whoſe rites they cele- 
brate without wine, and only with libations of milk. The 
infants, as the ſtory goes, lying there, were ſuckled by a 
ſhe-wolf, and fed and taken care of by a wood-pecker. 
Theſe animals are ſacred to Mars; and the wood-pecker is 
held in great honour and veneration by the Latins. Such 
wonderful events contributed not a little to gain credit to 
the mother's report, that ſhe had the children by Mars ; 
though in this they tell us ſhe was herſelf deceived, having 
ſuffered violence from Amulius, who came to her, and 
lay with her in armour. Some ſay, the ambiguity of the 
nurſe's name gave occafion to the fable; for the Latins 
call not only ſhe-wolves but proſtitutes {upe ; and ſuch was 
Acca Larentia, the wite of Fauſtulus, the foſter father of the 


children. To her allo the Romans offer ſacrifice, and the 


prieſt of Mars honours her with libations in the month of 
April, when they celebrate her feaſt Larentialia. 

In the mean time Fauſtulus, Amulius's herdſman, 
brought up the children entirely undiicovered ; or rather, 
as others with greater probability aflert, Numitor knew it 
from. the firſt, and privately ſupplied the necetlaries for 
their maintenance. It is alſo ſaid that they were ſent to 
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Gabii, and there inſtructed in letters, and other branches 
of education ſuitable to their birth: and hiſtory informs us, 
that they had the names of Romulus and Remus, from 
the teat of the wild animal which they were ſeen to ſuck. 
The beauty and dignity of their perſons, even in their 
childhood, promiſed a generous diſpoſition; and as they 
grew up, they both diſcovered great courage and bravery, 
with an inclination to hazardous attempts, and a ſpirit 
which nothing could ſubdue. But Romulus ſeemed more 
to cultivate the powers of reaſon, and to excel in political 
knowledge; whilſt by his deportment among his neigh- 
bours, in the department of paſturage and hunting, he 
convinced them that he was born to command rather than 
to obey. To their equals and inferiors they behaved ver 
courteouſly ; but they deſpiſed the king's bailifts and chief 
herdſmen, as not ſuperior to themſelves in courage, though 
they were in authority, diſregarding at once their threats 
and their anger. They applied themſelves to generous ex- 
erciſes and purſuits, looking upon idleneſs and inactivity 
as illiberal things, but on hunting, running, baniſhing or 
apprehending robbers, and delivering ſuch as were op- 
prefled by violence, as the employments of honour and vir- 
tue. By theſe things they gained great renown. 

A diſpute ariſing between the herdſmen of Numitor and 
Amulius, and the former having driven away ſome cattle 
belonging to the latter, Romulus and Remus fell upon 
them, put them to flight, and recovered the greateſt part of 
the booty. At this conduct Numitor was highly oftended ; 
but they little regarded his reſentment. Ihe firſt ſteps 
they took on this occaſion, were to collect, and receive 
into their company, perſons of deſperate fortunes, and a 
great number of ſlaves; a meaſure which gave alarming 
proofs of their bold and ſeditious inclinations. It hap- 
pened that when Romulus was employed in facrificing, for 
to that and divination he was much inclined, Numitor's 
herdſmen met with Remus, as he was walking with a imall 
retinue, and fell upon him. After ſome blows exchanged, 
and wounds given and received, Numitor's people pre- 
vailed, and took Remus priſoner, He was carried before 
Numitor, and had ſeveral things laid to his charge; but 
Numitor did not chooſe to punith him himſelf, for fear of 
his brother's reſentment, To him, therefore, he applied 
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for juſtice, which he had all the reaſon in the world to ex- 
pect ; fince, though brother to the reigning prince, he 
had been injured by his ſervants, who preſumed upon his 
authority. The people of Alba, moreover, expreſſing their 
uneaſineſs, and thinking that Numitor ſuffered great in- 
dignities, Amulius, moved with their complaints, delivered 
Remus to him, to be treated as he ſhould think proper. 

When the youth was conducted to his houſe, Numitor 
was greatly firuck with his appearance, as he was very re- 
markable for ſize and firength ; he obſerved, too, his pre- 
ſence of mind, and the ſteadineſs of his looks, which had 
nothing ſervile in them, nor were altered with the ſenſe of 
his preſent danger; and he was informed, that his acttons 
and whole behaviour were ſuitable to what he ſaw. But, 
above all, ſome divine influence, as it ſeems, directing the 
beginnings of the great events that were to follow, Nu- 
mitor, by his ſagacity, or by a fortunate conjecture, ſuſ- 
pecting the truth, queſtioned him concerning the circum- 
ſtances of his birth; ſpeaking mildly at the ſame time, and 
regarding him with a gracious eye. He boldly anſwered, 
« I will hide nothing from you, for you behave in a more 
princely manner than Amulius, fince you hear and ex- 
amine before you puniſh : but he has delivered us up with- 
out inquiring into the matter. I have a twin-brother, and 
heretofore we believed ourſelves the ſons of Fauſtulus and 
Laurentia, ſervants to the king. But ſince we were accuſed 
before you, and 1o purfued by flander, as to be in danger 
of our lives, we hear nobler things concerning our birth, 
Whether they are true, the preſent crifis will ſhow, Our 
birth is ſaid to have been ſecret ; our ſupport in our in- 
fancy miraculous. We were expoſed to birds and wild 
beaſts, and by them nouriſhed ; ſuckled by a ſhe-wolt, and 


fed by the attentions of a wood-pecker, as we lay in a 


trough by the great river. The trough is ſtill preſerved, 
bound about with braſs bands, and inſcribed with letters 
partly faded ; which may prove, perhaps, hereafter very 
uſeful tokens to our parents, when. we are deſtroyed.” Nu- 


mitor hearing this, and comparing the time with the young 


man's looks, was confirmed in the pleaſing hope he had 
conceived, and conſidered how he might conſult his daugh- 
ter about this affair; for ſhe was till kept in cloſe cuſ- 
tody. 
Meanwhile Fauſtulus, having heard that Remus was 
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taken and delivered up to puniſhment, deſired Romulus to 
atliſt bis brother, informing him then clearly of the par- 
ticulars of his birth; for before he had only given dark 
hints about it, and ſignified juſt ſo much as might take 
off the attention of his wards from every thing that was 
mean. He hinielf took the trough, and in all the tumult 
of concern and fear carried it to Numitor, His diforder 
raited ſome ſuſpicion in the king's guards at the gate, and 
that diſorder increaſing while they looked earneſtly upon 
him, and perplexed him with their queſtions, he was diſ- 
covered to have a trough under his cloak. There hap- 
pened to be among them one of thoſe who had it in charge 
to throw the children into the river, and who was concern- 
ed in the expoſing of them. This man ſeeing the trough, 
and knowing it by its make and inſcription, rightly guefled 
the buſineſs ; and thinking it an affair not to be neglected, 
immediately acquainted the king with it, and put him upon 
inquiring into it. In theſe great and preſſing difficulties, 
Fauſtulus did not preſerve entirely his preſence of mind, 
nor yet fully diſcover the matter. He acknowledged that 
the children were ſaved indeed, but ſaid that they kept 
cattle at a great diſtance from Alba; and that he was car- 
rying the trough to Ilia, who had often defired to lee it, that 
the might entertain the better hopes that her children were 
alive. Whatever perſons perplexed and actuated with fear 
or anger uſe to ſuffer, Amulius then ſuffered ; for in his 
hurry he ſent an honeſt man, a friend of Numitor's, to in- 
quire of him whether he had any account that the children 
were alive. 

When the man was come, and ſaw Remus almoſt in the 
embraces of Numitor, he endeavoured to confirm him in 
the perſuaſion that the youth was really his grandſon ; 
begging him, at the ſame time, immediately to take the 
bett meaſures that could be thought of, and offering his 
bett aſſiſtance to ſupport their party. The occaſion admit- 


ted of no delay, it they had been inclined to it; for 


Romulus was now at hand, and a good number of the 
citizens were gathered about him, either out of hatred or 
fear of Amulius. He brought alſo a conſiderable force 
with him, divided into companies of a hundred men each, 
headed by an officer who bore a handful of graſs and 
thrubs upon a pole. Theſe the Latins call Manipuk ; 
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and hence it is, that to this day ſoldiers of the ſame com- 
pany are called Manipulares. Remus then, having gained 
thoſe within, and Romulus aflaulting the palace without, 
the tyrant knew not what to do, or whom he ſhould con- 
ſult, but amidſt his doubts and perplexity, was taken and 
lain. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles compoſed, the 
two brothers were not willing to live in Alba, without 
governing there; nor yet to take the government upon 
them during their grandfather's life. Having, therefore, 
inveſted him with it, and paid due honours to their mother, 
they determined to dwell in a city of their own, and, for 
that purpoſe, to build one in the place where they had their 
firſt nouriſhment, This ſeems, at leaſt, to be the moſt 
plauſible reaſon of their quitting Alba; and perhaps too it 
was neceflary, as a great number of ſlaves and tugitives 
was collected about them, either to ſce their affairs en- 
tirely ruined, if theſe ſhould diſperſe, or with them to jeek 
another habitation ; for that the people c! Alba refuſed to 
permit the fugitives to mix with them, or to receive them 
as Citizens, ſufficiently appears from the rape of the women, 
which was not undertaken out of a licentious humour, but 
deliberately, and through neceſſity, from the want of wives; 
ſince, after they ſeized them, they treated them very 
honourably, 

As ſoon as the foundation of the city was laid, they 
opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which they called 
the Temple of the Aſylæan god. Here they received all 
that came, and would neither deliver up the ſlave to his 
maſter, the debtor to his creditor, nor the murderer to the 
magiſtrate ; declaring, that they were directed by the 
Oracle of Apollo xo preſerve the Aſylum from all viola- 
tion. Thus the city was foon peopled ; for it is ſaid, that 
the houſes at firtt did not exceed a thouſand. 

White they were intent upon building, a diſpute ſoon 
aroſe about the place. Romulus having built a 1quare, 
which he called Rome, would have the city there ; but 
Remus marked out a more ſecure ſituation on Mount 
Aventine, which, from kim, was called Remonium, but 
now has the name of Rignarmm. The diſpute was re— 
ferred to the decition of augury ; and for this purpote they 
at down in the open air, when Remus, as they tell us, 
ſaw fix vultures, and Romulus twice as many, Some 12 
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Remus's account of the number he had feen was true, and 
that of Romulus not ſo; but when Remus came up to 
him, he did really ſee twelve. 

When Remus knew that he was impoſed upon, he was 
highly incenſed, and as Romulus was opening a ditch 
round the place where the walls were to be built, he ri- 
diculed ſome parts of the work, and obſtructed others, 
At laſt, as he preſumed to leap over it, ſome ſay he fell 
by the hand of Romulus * ; others, by that of Celer, one 
of his companions. Fauſtulus alſo fell in the ſcuffle ; and 
Pliftinus, who, being brother to Fauſtulus, is ſaid to have 
aſſiſted in bringing Romulus up. Celer fled into Tuſcany ; 
and from him ſuch as are ſwift of foot, or expeditious in 
buſineſs, are by the Romans called celeres. Thus when 
Quintus Metellus, within a few days after his father's 
death, provided a ſhow- of gladiators, the people admiring 
his quick diſpatch, gave him the name of Celer. 

Romulus buried his brother Remus, together with his 
foſter-fathers, in Remonia, and then built his city, having 
ſent for perſons from Hetruria, who (as is uſual in ſacred 
myſteries), according to ſtated ceremonies and written rules, 
were to order and dire&t how every thing was to be done. 
Firſt, a circular ditch was dug about what is now called the 
Comitium, or Hall of Juſtice, and the firſt fruits of every 
thing that is reckoned either good by uſe, or necetlary by 
nature, were caſt into it; and then each bringing a ſmall . 
quantity of the earth of the country from whence he came, 
threw it in promiſcuouſly, This ditch had the name of 
Mundus, the fame with that of the univerſe. In the next 
place, they marked out the city, like a circle, round this 
centre; and the founder having fitted to a plough a 
brazen ploughthare, and yoked a bull-and cow, himſelf drew 


* The two brothers firſt differed about the place where their new city 
was to be built, and referring the matter to their grandfather, he adviſed 
them to have it decided by augury. In this augury Romulus impoſed 
upon Remus; and when the former prevailed that the city ſhould be 
built upon Mount Palatine, the builders being divided into two companies, 


were no better than two factions. At laſt Remus in contempt leapt over 


the work, and faid, ** ſutt ſo will the enemy leap over it:“ whereupon 
Celer gave him a deadly blow, and anſwered, “ In this manner will 
our citizens repulſe the enemy.” Some ſay, that Romulus was ſo affl cted 
at the death of his brother, that he would have laid violent hands upon 
himſelf, if he had not been prevented. 
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a deep furrow round the boundaries. The buſineſs of thoſe 
that followed was to turn all the clods raiſed by the plough 
inwards to the city, and not to ſuffer any to remain out- 
wards. This line deſcribed the compaſs of the city; and 
between it and the walls is a. ſpace called, by contraction, 
Pomerium, as lying behind or beyond the wall. Where 
they deſigned to have a gate, they took the ploughthare out 
of the ground, and lifted up the plough, making a break 
for it. Hence they look upon the whole wall as ſacred, 
except the gate-ways. If they conſidered the gates in the 
ſame light as the reſt, it would be deemed unlawful either 
to receive the necellaries of life by them, or to carry out 
what 1s unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city is uni- 
verſally allowed to be the twenty-firſt of April; and is 
celebrated annually by the Romans as the birth-day of 
Rome. At firſt, we are told, they ſacrificed nothing that 
had life, perſuaded that they ought to keep the ſolemnity 
ſacred to the birth of their country pure, and without 
bloodſhed, Nevertheleſs, before the city was built, on that 
ſame day, they had kept a ꝓaſtoral feaſt called Palilia. At 
preſent, indeed, there is very little analogy between the 
Roman and the Grecian months; yet the day on which 
Romulus founded the city is ſtrongly aflirmed to be the 
thirtieth of the month. On that day too, we are informed, 
there was a conjunction of the ſun and moon, attended 
with an eclipſe, the ſame that was obterved by Antimachus 
the Teian poet, in the third year of the fixth Olympiad. 

When the city was built, Romulus divided the younger 
part of the inhabitants into battalions. Hach corps con- 
ſiſted of three thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, and 
was called a Legion, becauſe the mott warlike pertuns were 
ſelected. The reſt of the multitude he called The People, 
An hundred of the moſt confiderable citizens he took tor 
his council, with the title of Patricians, and the whole body 
was called the Senate, which ſignifies an Ailembly of Old 
Men. Its members were ſtyled Patricians ; becauſe, as 
tome ſay, they were fathers ot freeborn children; or rather, 
according to others, becauſe they themſelves had tathers to 
ſhow, which was not the caſe with many of the, rabble that 
firſt flocked to the city. Others derive the title from 
Patrocinium, or Patronage, attributing the origin of the 
term to one Patron, who came over with Evander, and vas 
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remarkable for his humanity and care of the diſtreſſed. 
But we ſhall be nearer the truth, if we conclude that Ro- 
mulus ſtyled them Patricians, as expecting theſe reſpectable 
perſons would watch over thoſe in humble ſtations with a 
paternal care and regard; and teaching the commonalty in 
their turn not to fear or envy the power of their ſuperiors, 
but to behave to them with love and reſpect, both looking 
upon them as Fathers, and honouring them with that 
name. For at this very time, foreign nations call the 
Senators Lords, but the Romans themſelves call them 
Conſcript Fathers, a ſtyle of greater dignity and honour, 
and withal much leſs invidious. At firſt, indeed, they were 
called Fathers only; but afterwards, when more were en- 
rolled in their body, Conſcript Fathers. With this ve=- 
nerable title, then, he diſtinguiſhed the ſenate from the 
people. He likewiſe made another diſtinction between the 
nobility and the commons, calling the former Patrons, and 
the others Clients; which was the ſource of mutual kind- 
neſs and many good offices between them. For the Pa- 
trons were to thoſe they had taken under their protection, 
counſellors and advocates in their ſuits at law, and adviſers 
and aibltants on all occaſions, On the other hand, the 
Clients failed not in their attentions, whether they were to 
be ſhown. m deference and reſpect, or in providing their 
daughters portions, or in ſatisfying their creditors, if their 
circumſtances happened to be narrow. No law or magiſ- 
trate obliged the Patron to be evidence againſt his Client, 
or the Client againſt his Patron. But in after times, 
though the other claims continued in ful] force, it was 
looked upon as ungenerous for perſons of condition to take 
money of thoſe below them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city, as 
Fabius informs us, the rape of the Sabine women was put 
in execution, Some tay, Romulus hiniſelf, who was na- 
turally warlike, and perſuaded by certain oracles that 
the Fates had decreed Rome to obtain her greatneſs by 
military achievements, began hoſtilities againſt the Sabines, 
and ſeized only thirty virgins, being more defirous of war, 
than of wives for his people. But this is not likely. For, 
as he faw his city ſoon filled with inhabitants, very few 
of which were married, the greateſt part conſiſting of a 
mixed rabble of mean and obſcure perſons, to whom ne 
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regard was paid, and who were not exp ecting to ſettle in 
any place whatever, the enterpriſe naturally took that turn : 
and he hoped that from this attempt, though not a juſt 
one, ſome alliance and union with the Sabines would be ob- 
tained, when it appeared that they treated the women 
kindly. In order to this, he firſt gave out that he had 
found the altar of ſome god, which had been covered with 
earth. This deity they called C onſus, meaning either the 
God of Counſel (for with them the word conhlium has that 
fignification, and their chief magiſtrates afterwards were 
Conſuls, perſons who were to conjult the public good). 

Upon this ditcovery, Romulus by proclamation appoint- 
ed a day for a ſplendid ſacrifice, with public games and 
ſhows. Multitudes aſſembled at the time, and he himſelf 
preſided, ſitting among his nobles, clothed in purple. As 
a ſignal for the Vallault, he was to riſe, gather up his robe, 
and fold it about him. Many of his people wore ſwords 
that day, and kept their eye upon him, watching for the 
fignal, which was no ſooner given than they drew them, and 
ruſhing on with a ſhout, ſeized the daughters of the Sabines, 
but quietly ſuffered the men to eſcape. Some ſay only 
thirty were carried oft, who each gave name to a tribe; 
but Valerms Antias makes their number five hundred and 
twenty-ſeven; and, according to Juba, there were ſix hun- 
dred and eighty- -three, all virgins. This was the beſt apo- 
logy for Romulus; for they "had taken but one married 
woman, named Herſilia, who was afterwards chiefly con- 
cerned in reconciling them ; and her they took by miſtake, 
as they were not noted to this violence by luſt or injuſtice, 
but by their deſire to conciliate and unite the two nations 
in the ſtrongeſt tie. 

Among thoſe that committed this rape, we are told, 
Tome of the meaner ſort happened to be carrying oft a vir- 
gin of uncommon beauty and ftature ; and when ſome of 
juperior rank that met them attempted to take her from 
them, they cried out, they were conducting her to Talaſius, 
a young man of excellent character. When thcy heard 
this, they applauded their deſign ; and ſome even turned 
back and accompanied them with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 
all the way exclaiming Talaſius. Hence this become a term 
in the nuptial fongs of the Romans, as Hymenæus is in 
thoſe of the Greeks; for Talaſius is ſaid to have be-n very 
happy in marriage. But Sextius Sylla, the Carthaginian, 
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+ man beloved both by the Muſes and Graces, told me, 
that this was the word which Romulus gave as a ſignal for 
the rape. All of them, therefore, as they were carrying 
off the virgins, cried out Talaftus ; and thence it ſtill con- 
tinues the cuſtom at marriages. This rape was commit- 
ted on the eighteenth day of the month th n called Sex- 
tilis, now Auguſt, at which time the teaſt of the Conſualia 
is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, but 
they dwelt in unwalled towns; thinking it became them, 
who were a colony of the Lacedemonians, to be bold and 
feariets. But as they ſaw themſelves bound by ſuch pledges, 
and were very ſolicitous for their daughters, they ſent am- 
batladors to Romulus with moderate and equitable de- 
mands : that he ſhould return them the young women, and 
diſavow the violence, and then the two nations ſhould pro- 
ceed to eſtabliſh a correſpondence, and contract alliances 
in a friendly and legal way. Romulus, however, refuted 
to part with the young women, and entreated the Sabines 
to give their ſanction tc what had been done; whereupon 
ſome of them loſt time in conſulting and making prepara- 
tions, But Acron, king of the Ceninenfians, a man of 
ſpirit, and an able general, ſuſpected the tendency of Ro- 
mulus's firſt enterpriſes; and, when he had behaved ſo 
boldly in the rape, looked upon him as one that would'grow 
formidable, and indeed inſufferable to his neighbours, ex- 
cept he were chaſtiſed. Acron, therefore, went to ſeek 
the enemy, and Romulus prepared to receive him. When 
they came in ſight, and had well viewed each other, a chal- 
lenge for ſingle combat was mutually given, their forces 
ſtanding under arms in ſilence. Romulus on this occafiun 
made a vow, that if he conquered his enemy, he would 
himſelf dedicate his adverſary's arms to Jupiter: in conſe- 
quence of which, he both overcame Acron, and, after 

battle was joined, routed his army, and took his city. But 
he did no injury to its inhabitants, unleſs it were ſuch to 
order them to demoliſh their houſes, and follow him to 
Rome, as citizens entitled to equal privileges with the reſt. 
Indeed, there was nothing that contributed more to. the 
greatneſs of Rome, than that ſhe was always uniting and 
incorporating with herſelf thoſe whom the conquered. 

Romulus having conſidered how he ſhould perform his 
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vow in the moſt acceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal 
make the proceſſion molt agreeable to his people, cut down 
a great oak that grew in the camp, and hewed it into the 
figure of a trophy; to this he faſtened Acron's whole ſuit 
of arinour, diſpoſed in its proper form. Then he put on 
his own robes, and wearing a crown of laurels on his head, 
his hair graceful flowing, he took the trophy cre&t upon 
his right ſhoulder, and to marched on, ſinging the ſong of 
victory before his troops, which followed, completely arm- 
ed, while the citizens received hit with joy and admira- 
tion, This proceſſion was the origin aud model of future 
triumphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius, 
ſo called from the Latin word ferire, to ſmite ; for Romu— 
lus had prayed that he might have power to ſmite his ad- 
verſary, and kill him. Varro ſays, this fort of ſpoils is 
termed opima, from opes, which ſignifies riches : but more 
properly they are ſo ſtyled from opus, the meaning of which 
is action, 

After the defeat of the Ceninenſes, while the reſt of the 
Sabines were buhed in preparations, the people of Fidenæ, 
Cru ſtumenium, and Autemnæ, united againſt the Romans. 
A battle enſued, in which they were likewiſe defeated, and 
ſurrendered to Romulus their cities to be ſpoiled, their lands 
to be divided, ard themſelves to be tranſplanted to Rome. 
All the lands thus à quired he diſtributed among the ci— 
tizens, except what belonged to the parents of the ſtolen 
virgins ; for thoſe he left in the poſſeſſion of their former 
owners. The reſt of the Sabines, enraged at this, appointed 
Tatius their general, and carried war to the gates of Rome, 
The city was difficult of acces, having a ſtrong garriſon 
on the hill where the Capitol now tands, commanded by 
Tarpeius, not by the virgin Tarpeia, as ſoine ſay, who in 
this repreſent Romulus as a very weak man. However, 


this Tarpeia, the governor's daughter, charmed with the 


golden bracelets of the Sabines, betrayed the fort into their 
hands; and aſked, in return for her treaſon, what the 

wore on their left arms. Tatius aprecing to the condition, 
ſhe opened one of the gates by night, and let in the Sa- 
bines It ſeems, it was not the ſentiment of Antigonus 
alone, who ſaid, © He loved men while they were betray- 
ing, but hated them when they had betrayed ;” nor of 
Cæſar, who ſaid, in the caſe of Rhymitalces the Thracian, 


« He loved the treaſon, but bated the traitor ;' but men 
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are commonly affected towards villains, whom they have 
occaſion for, juſt as they are towards venomous creatures, 
which they have need of for their poiſon and their gall, 
While they are of uſe they love them, but abhor them 
when their purpoſe is effected. Such were the ſentiments 
of Tatius with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sa- 
bines to remember their promiſe, and to grudge her no- 
thing which they had on their left arms. He was the firſt 
to take off his bracelet, and throw it to her, and with that 
his ſhield. As every one did the ſame, ſhe was overpower- 
ed by the gold and ſhields thrown upon her, and ſinking 
under the weight, expired. Tarpeius, too, was taken and 

condemned by Romulus for treaſon, as Juba writes after 
Sulpitius Galba, 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the hill had 
the name of the Tarpeian, till Tarquin conſecrated the 
place to Jupiter, at which time her bones were removed, 
and ſo it loſt her name; except that part of the Capitol 
from which malefactors are thrown down, which is ftill 
called the Tarpeian rock. The Sabines thus poſſeſſed of 
the fort, Romulus in great fury offered them battle, which 
'Tatius did not decline, as he ſaw he had a place of ſtrength 
to retreat to, in caſe he was worſted. And, indeed, the 
{pot on which he was to engage, being ſurrounded with 
hills, ſeemed to promiſe on both ſides a ſharp and bloody 
conteſt, becauſe it was ſo confined, and the outlets were 1o 
narrow, that it was not eaſy either to fly or to purſue. It 

happened too, that a few days before, the river had over- 
Howed, and left a deep mud on the plain, where the Forum 
now ſtands: which, as it was covered with a cruſt, was 
not eaſily diſcoverable by the eye, but at the ſame time was 
fott underneath and impracticable. The Sabines, ignorant 
of this, were puſhing forward into it, but by good fortune 
were prevented ! For Curtius, a man of high diſtinction 
and ſpirit, being mounted on a good horle, advanced a 
confiderable way before the reſt. Preſently his horſe plunged 
into the flough, and for a while he endeavoured to diſen- 
gage him, encouraging him with his voice, and urging 
him with blows; but finding all ineffectual, he quitted 
him, and ſaved himſelf. From him the place, to this very 
time, is called the Curtian Lake. The Sabines, having 
eſcaped this danger, began the fight with great bravery. 
The victory inclined to neither fide, though many were (Jain, 
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among the reſt Hoſtilius; who, they ſay, was huſband to 
Herſilia, and grandfather to that Hoſtilius who reigned after 
Numa. It is probable that there were many other battles in 
a ſhort time; but the moſt memorable was the laſt: in 
which Romulus having received a blow upon the head with 
a ſtone was almoit beaten down to the ground, and no 
longer able to oppoſe the enemy ; then the Romans gave 
way, and were driven from the plain as far as the Palatine 
Hill. By this time Romulus recovering from the ſhock, 
endeavoured by force to ſtop the men in their flight, and 
loudly called upon them to ftand and renew the engage- 
ment. But when he ſaw the rout was general, and. that 
no one had courage to face about, he lifted up his hands to- 
wards heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to ſtop the army, and 
to re-eſtabliſh and maintain the Roman cauſe, which was 
now in extreme danger. When the prayer was ended, many 
of the fugitives were ſtruck with reverence for their king, 
and their fear was changed into courage. They firſt ſtop- 
ped where now ſtands the temple of Jupiter Stator, ſo call- 
ed from his putting a ſtop to their flight. There they en- 
gaged again, and repulſed the Sabines as far as the palace 
now called Regia, and the temple of Veſta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the combat 
with the ſame animoſity as at firſt, their ardour was re- 
preſſed by an aſtoniſhing ſpectacle, which the powers of 
language are unable to deſeribe. The daughters of the 
Sabines, that had been forcibly carried off, appeared ruſh- 
ing this way and that with loud cries and lamentations, 
like perſons diſtracted, amidit the drawn ſwords, and over 
the dead bodies, to come at their huſbands and fathers ; 
ſome carrying their infants in their arms, ſome darting for- 
ward with diſhevelled hair, but all calling by turns both 
upon the Sabines and Romans, by the tendereſt names. 
Both parties were extremely moved, and room was made 
for them between the two armies. Their lamentations 
pierced to the utmoſt ranks, and all were deeply affected; 
particularly when their upbraiding and complaints ended 
in ſup plication and entreaty, © What great injury have 
ve done you,” ſaid they, © that we have ſuffered, and do 
ſtill ſufter ſo many miſeries? we were carried off, by thoſe 
who now have us, violently and illegally : after this vio- 
lence we were ſo long neglected by our brothers, our fa- 
thers, and relations, that we were neceſſitated to unite in 
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the ſtrongeſt ties with thoſe that were the objects of our 
hatred; and we are now brought to tremble tor the men 
that had injured us fo much, when we lee them in danger, 
and to lament them when they fall. For you came not to 
deliver us from violence, while virgins, or to avenge our 
cauſe, but now you tear the wives from their huſbands, and 
the mothers from their children; an athſtance more griev- 
ous to us than all your neglect and diſregard. Such love 
we experienced from them, and ſuch compaſſion from you, 
Were the war undertaken in ſome other cauſe, yet ſurely 
you would ſtop its ravages for us, who have made you 
fathers-in-law and grandfathers, or otherwiſe placed you in 
ſome near aſſinity to thoſe whom you ſeek to deſtroy. But 
if the war be for us, take us, with your ſons-in-Jaw and 
their children, and reſtore us to our parents and kindred ; 
but do not, we beſeech you, rob us of our children and 
huſbands, left we become captives again.“ Herſilia having 
ſaid a great deal to this purpoſe, and others joining in the 
ſame requeſt, a truce was agreed upon, and the generals 
proceeded to a conference, In the mean time the women 
preſented their huſbands and children to their fathers and 
brothers, brought refreſhments to thoſe that wanted them, 
and carried the wounded home to be cured. Here they 
ſhowed them, that they had the ordering of their own. 
houſes, what attention their huſbands paid them, and with 
what reſpect and indulgence they were treated. Upon this 
a peace was concluded, the conditions of which were, that 
ſuch of the women who choſe to remain with their huſ- 
bands, ſhould be exempt from all labour and drudgery, ex- 
cept ſpinning, as we have mentioned above; that the city 
thould be inhabited by the Romans and Sabines in com- 
mon, with the name of Rome, from Romulus : but that 
all the citizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, 
and the country of Tatius, ſhould be called Quirites; and: 
that the regal power, and the command of the army, ſhould. 
be equally thared between them. The place where theſe ar- 
ticles were ratified, is ſtill called Comitium, from the Latin 
word corre, which ſignifies to aſſemble. 

The city having doubled the number of its inhabitants, 
an hundred additional ſenators were elected from among 
the Sabines, and the legions were to conſiſt of fix thouſand 
foot, and fix hundred horſe. The people, too, were divided 
into three tribes, called Rhamnenſes, from Romulus ; 
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Tatienſes, from Tatius ; and Lucerenſes, from the Lucus or 
Grove, where the aſylum ſtood, whither many had fled, f 
and were admitted citizens. That they were preciſely 
three, appears from the very name of Jribes, and that of FM 
their chief officers, who were called Tribunes. Each tribe ; 
contained ten Curie or Wards, which ſome ſay were called 

after the Sabine women. But this ſeems to be falle ; for f 
many of them have their names from the ſeveral quarters 
of the city which were atſigned to them. Many honourable 
privileges, however, were conferred upon the women; ſome 
of which were theſe : That the men thould give them the 
way, wherever they met them ; that they ſhould not men- 
tion an obſcene word, or appear naked, before them; that, 
in caſe of their killing any perſon, they ſhould not be tried 


before the ordinary judges ; and that their children ſhould 55 
wear an ornament about their necks, called Bulla, from its 1 
likeneſs to a bubble, and a garment bordered with purple. 8 
The two kings did not preſently unite their councils, each = 
meeting, for ſome time, their hundred ſenators apart, but 2 
afterwards they all aſſembled together. Tatius dwelt where * 
the temple of Moneta now ſtands, and Romulus by the 75 
ſteps of the fair Shore, as they are called, at the deſcent on 


from the Palatine Hill to the Great Circus. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All that is of 
importance on this ſubject is mentioned in the lite of Numa. 
Romulus, on the other hand, came into the uſe of their 
ſhields, making an alteration in his own armour, and that 
of the Romans, who, before, wore bucklers in the manner 
of the Greeks. They mutually celebrated each other's: 
| feaſts and ſacrifices, not aboliſhing thoſe of either nation, Py 
5 but over and above appointing ſome new ones; one of which | 
| is the Nlatronalia, initituted in honour of the wonien, for 
their putting an end to the war; and another, the Carmen» 
talia. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, ſome of his 
| friends and kinſmen meeting certain ambaſſadors who were 
going from Laurentum to Rome, atiempted to rob them 
on the road, and, as they would. not ſuffer it, but ſtood in 
their ovn defonce, killed them. As this was an atrocious 
crime, Romulus required that thoſe who committed it ſhould 
immediately be puniſhed, but Tatius heſitated and put it 
off. This was the firſt occaſion of any open variance be- 4 
tween them; for till now they had behaved themſelves as if 
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directed by one ſoul, and the adminiſtration had been car- 
ried on with all poſſible unanimity. The relations of thoſe 
that were murdered, finding they could have no legal redreſs 
from Tatius, fell upon him and flew him at Lavinium, as 
he was offering ſacrifice with Romulus; but they conducted 
Romulus back with applauſe, as a prince who paid all pro- 
per regard to juſtice, To the body of Tatius he gave an 
honourable interment, at Armiluſtrium, on Mount Aven- 
tine; but he took no care to revenge his death on the per- 
ſons that killed him. Some hiſtorians write, that the 
Laurentians in great terror gave up the murderers of Tatius ; 
but Romulus let them go, laying, “ Blood with blood thould 
be repaid.” This occationed a report, and indeed a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion, that he was not forry to get rid of his partner in 
the government. None of thele things, however, occation- 
ed any diſturbance or ſedition among the Sabines; but 
partly out of regard tor Romulus, partly out of fear of his 
power, or becauſe they reverenced him as a god, they all 
continued well affected to him. This veneration. for him 
extended to many other nations. 'The ancient Latins ſent 
ambailadors, and entered into league and alliance with him. 
Fidenæ, a city in the neighbourhood of Rome, he took, as 
ſome ſay, by ſending a body of horſe before, with orders to 
break the hinges of the gates, and then appearing unex- _ 
pectedly in perſon. Others will have it, that the Fidenates 
firſt attacked aud ravaged the Roman territories, and were 
carrying oft conſiderable booty, when Romulus lay in 
ambuſh for them, cut many of them off, and took their 
city. He did not, however, demoliſh it, but made it a 
Roman colony, and ſent into it two thouſand five hundred 
inhabitants on the thirteenth of April. 

After this, a plague broke out, ſo fatal, that people died 
of it without any previous ſickneſs ; while the ſcarcity of 
fruits, and barrenneſs of the cattle, added to the calamity, 
It rained blood too in the city; ſo that their unavoidable 
ſutlerings were increated with the terrors of ſuperſtition : 
and when the deſtruction ſpread itſelf to Laurentum, then 
all agreed it was for neglecting to do juſtice to the mur- 
derers of the ambaſladors and of Tatius, that the divine 
vengeance purſued both cities, Indeed, when thoſe mur- 
derers were given up and puniſhed by both parties, their 
calamities viſibly abated ; and Romulus puritied the city 
with luſtrations, which, they tell us, are yet celebrated at 
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the Ferentine gate. Before the peſtilence ceaſed, the people 
of Cameria attacked the Romans, and over-ran the country, 
thinking them incapable of refiſtance by reaſon of the ſick- 
neſs. But Romulus ſoon met them in the field, gave them 
battle, in which he killed fix thouſand of them, took their 


city, and tranſplanted half its remaining inhabitants to 


Nome; adding, on the firſt of Auguſt, to thoſe he left in 
Cameria, double their number from Rome. So many 
people had he to ſpare in about ſixteen years' time from the 
building of the city. Among other ſpoils, he carried from 
Cameria a chariot of braſs, which he conlecrated in the 
temple of Vulcan, placing upon it his own ſtatue crowned 
by Victory. 

His affairs thus flouriſhing, the weaker part of his 


neighbours ſubmitted, ſatisfied, if they could but live in 


peace : but the more powerful, dreading or envying Ro- 
mulus, thought they ſhould not by any means let him go 
unnoticed, but oppoſe and put a ſtop to his growing great- 
neſs, The Veientes, who had a ſtrong city and extenſive 
country, were the firſt of the Tuſcans who began the war, 
demanding Fidenæ as their property. But it was not only 
unjuſt, but ridiculous, that they who had given the people 
ot Fidenæ no afſiſtance in the greateſt extremities, but had 
ſuffered them to periſh, ſhould challenge their houſes and 
lands now in the poſſeſſion of other maſters. Romulus, 
therefore, gave them a contemptuous anſwer ; upon which 
they divided their forces into two bodies; one attacked the 
garriſon of Fidenæ, and the other went to meet Romulus, 
That which went againſt Fidenz defeated the Romans, and 
killed twothouſand of them ; but the other was beaten by Ro- 
mulus, with the loſs of more than eight thouſand men. They 
gave battle, howover, once more at Fidenz, where all allow 
the victory was chiefly owing to Romulus himſelf, whoſe 
{kill and courage were then remarkably diſplayed, and whoſe 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs appeared more than human. But 
what ſome report, is entirely fabulous, and utterly incredible, 
that there fell that day fourteen thouſand men, above half 
ot whom Romulus {lew with his own hand. For even the 
Meilenians ſcem to have been extravagant in their boaſts, 
when they tell us Ariſtomenes offered a hecatomb three ſe- 
veral times, for having as often killed a hundred Laced#- 
monians. Afﬀter the Veientes were thus ruined, Romulus 
ſuttered the ſcattered remains to eſcape, and marched di- 
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reckly to their city. The inhabitants could not bear up 


ö > after fo dreadful a blow, but humbly ſuing for a peace, 
obtaining a truce for a hundred years, by giving up a con- 
| : ſiclerable part of their territory called Septempagium, which 
ſignifies a diſtrict of ſeven towns, together with the ſalt- 


E- pits by the river; befides which, they delivered into his 
| | hands fifty of their nobility as hoſtages. He triumphed for 
| this on the fifteenth of October, leading up, among many 
other captives, the general of the Veientes, a man in years, 
who ſeemed on this occaſion not to have behaved with the 
prudence which might have been expected from his age. 
Hence it is that, to this day, when they offer a ſacrifice 
for victory, they lead an old man through the Forum to 
the capitol, in a boy's robe, edged witlf purple, with a 
bulla about his neck; and the herald cries © Sardians to be 
fold ;” for the Tutcans are faid to be a colony of the Sar- 
* and Veu is a city of Tuſcany. | 
This was the laſt of the wars of Romulus. After this 
he behaved as almoſt all men do, who rife by ſome great 
and unexpected good fortune to dignity and power; for, 
exalted with his exploits, and loftier in his ſentiments, he 
dropped his popular attability, and aſſumed the monarch 
to an odious degree, He gave the firſt offence by his drels ; 
his habit being a purple veſt, over which he wore a robe 
bordered with purple. He gave audience in a chair of 
ſtate. He had always about him a number of young men 
called Celeris, from their diſpatch in doing buſineſs ; and 
before him went men with ſtaves to keep off the popu- 
lace, who alſo wore thongs of leather at their girdles, ready 
to bind directly any perſon he ſhould order to be bound, 
This binding the Latins formerly called ligare, now alli- 
gare: whence theſe ſerjeants are called Lictores, and their 
__ faſces ; for the ſticks they uſed on that occaſion were 
- mal]. 
7 When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, though 
the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to pleaſe the 
people, he left the adminiſtration in their own hands; and 
over the Sabines (in Rome) he appointed yearly a particu- 
lar magiſtrate ; thus teaching the grent men of Rome to 
ſeek a tree commonwealth without a king, and by turns to 
rule and to obey. For now the patricians had no ſhare in 
the government, but only an honourable title and appear- 
ance, atlembling in the Senate houle more for form than 
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buſineſs, There, with filent attention, they heard the 
king give his orders, and differed only from the reſt of the 
people in this, that they went home with the firſt knows 
ledge of what was determined. This treatment they di- 
geſted as well as they could; but when, of his own authoe 
rity, he divided the conquered lands among the toldiers, 
and reſtored the Veientes their hoſtages without the conſent 
or approb tion of the ſenate, they confidered it as an into- 
lerable inſult. Hence arole ftrong ſuſpicions againſt them, 
and Romulus ſoon after unaccountably ditap peared. 1 ls 
happened on the jth of July, and we have no certainty of 
any thing about it but the time; various ceremonies being 
{till performed on that day with reference to the event. 
Nor need we wonder at this uncert ainty, ſince, when Sci- 
pio Africanus was found dead in his houſe after jupper, 
there was no clear proof of the manner of his death: for 
ſome Jay, that being naturally infirm, he died ſuddenly; 


ſome, that he took poiſon; and others, that his enemies 


broke into his houſe by night, and ſtrangled him. Beſides, 
all were admitted to ſee Scipio' s dead body, and every one, 
trom the fight of it, had his own ſuſpicion or opinion of 
the cauſe. But as Romulus diſappeared on a ſudden, and 
no part of his body, or even his garments could be found, 

ſome conjectured, that the ſenators, who were convened in 
the temple of Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him ; after 
which each carried a part away under his gown. Others 
ſay, that his exit did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, 
nor in the preſence of the ſenators only, but while he was 
holding an aſſembly of the people without the city, at a 
place called the Goat's-Marſh. The air on that occaſion 
was ſuddenly convulſed and altered in a wonderful manner; 
for the light of the tun failed, and they were involved in an 
aſtoniſhing darkneſs, attended on every fide with dreadful 
thunderings, and tempeſtuous winds. The multitude then 
diſperſed and fled, but the nobility gathered into one body. 

When the tempelt was over, and the light appeared again, 

the people returned to the ſame place, and a very anxious 
inquiry was made for the king; but the patricians would 
not ſuffer them to look cloſely into the matter. They 
commanded them to honour and worthip Romulus, who 
was caught up to heaven, and who, as he had been a gra- 
cious king, would be to the Romans a propitious deity, 
Upon this, the multitude-went away with great ſatisfac- 
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tion, and worſhipped him, in hopes of his favour and pro- 
tection, Some, however, ſearching more minutely into 
the affair, gave the patriciaus no ſmall uneaſineſs; they 
even accuſed them of impoſing upon the people a ridi- 
culous tale, when they had murdered the king with their 
own hands. 

While things were in this diſorder, a ſenator, we are 
told, of great diſtinction, and tamed for ſanctity of man- 
ners, Julius Proculus by name, who came from Alba with 
Romulus, and had been his faithful friend, went into the 
Forum, and declared upon the moſt ſolemn oaths, before 
all the people, that as he was travelling on the road, Ro- 
mulus met him, in a form more noble and auguſt than 
ever, and clad in bright and dazzling armour. Aſtoniſhed 
at the ſight, he ſaid to him, © For what miſbehaviour of 
ours, O king, or by what accident have you ſo untimely 
left us, to labour under the heavieſt calumnies, and the 
whole city to fink under inexpreſſible ſorrow? To 
which he anſwered, ** It pleaſed the gods, my good Pro- 
culus, that we ſhould dwell with men for a time; and after 
having founded a city which will be the moſt powerful and 
glorious in the world, return to heaven, from whence we 
came. Farewel then, and go, tell the Romans, that, b 
the exerciſe of temperance and fortitude, they ſhall attain 
the higheſt pitch of human greatneſs, and I, the god Qui- 
rinus, will ever be propitious to you.” This, by the charac- 
ter and oath of the relater, gained credit with the Romans, 
who were caught with the enthuſiaſm, as if they had been 
actually inſpired ; and, far from contradicting what they 


had heard, bade adieu to all their ſuſpicions of the nobility, 


united in the deifying of Quirinus, and addreſſed their de- 
votions to him, Romulus is ſaid te. have been fifty - four 
years of age, and in the thirty-eighth of his reign, when 
he was taken from the world, 
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Smioxipks, the poet, tells us, that Prytanis, not Eu- 
nomus, was father to Lycurgus. But moſt writers give us 
the genealogy of Lycurgus and Eunomus in a different 


manner; for, according to them, Sous was the ſon of Pa- 


trocles, and grandſon of Ariſtodemus; Eurytion the ſon of 
Soiis, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis; to 
this Eunomus was born Polydectes, by a former wife, and 
by a ſecond, named Dianaſſa, Lycurgus. Eutychidas, 
however, ſays Lycurgus was the ſixth from Patrocles, and 
the eleventh from Herculus. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of his 
anceſtors was Sous, under whom the Lacedæmonians made 
the Helotes their ſlaves, and gained an extenſive tract of 
land from the Arcadians. Of this Soüs it is related, that, 
being beſieged by the-Clitorians in a difficult poſt where 
there was no water, he agreed to give up all his conqueſts, 
provided that himſelf and all his army ſhould drink of the 
neighbouring ſpring. When theſe conditions were ſworn to, 
he aflembled his forces, and offered his kingdom to the man 
that would forbear drinking; not one of them, however, 
could deny himſelf, but they all drank. Then Soũs went 
down to the ſpring himſelf, and having only ſprinkled his 


face in fight of the enemy, he marched off, and ftill held 


the country, becauſe all had not drank. Yet, though he 
was highly honoured for this, the family had not "their 
name from him, but, from his ton, were called Eurylion- 
ide : and this, becauſe Eurytion ſeems to be the firſt who 
relaxed the ſtrictneſs of kingly g government, inclining to the 
intereſt of the people, and ingratiating himſelf with them, 
Upon this relaxation, their encroachments increaſed, and 


- the ſucceeding kings, either becoming odious, treating 


them with greater rigour, or elſe giving way through weak- 
neſs, or in hopes of favour, for a long time anarchy and 
confuſion prevailed in Sparta; by which one of its kings, 
the father of Lycurgus, loſt his life. For while he was en- 
deavouring to part ſome perſons who were concerned in a 
fray, he received a wound by a kitchen knife of which he 


died, leaving the kingdom to his eldeſt on Polydectes. 
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But he too dying ſoon after, the general voice gave it for 
Lycurgus to aſcend the throne ; and he actually did fo, till 
it appeared that his brother's widow was pregnant. As 
ſoon as he perceived this, he declared that the kingdom be- 
longed to her iflue, provided it were male, and he kept the 
adminiſtration in his hands only as his guardian. This he 
did with the title of Prodicos, which the Lacedæmonians 
give to the guardians of infant kings. Soon after the queen 
had made him a private overture, that ſhe would deftroy 
her child upon condition that he would marry her, when 


king of Sparta, Though he deteſted her wickedneſs, he 


ſaid nothing againſt the propoſal, but pretending to approve 
it, charged her not to take any drugs to procure an abortion, 
leſt ſhe ſhould endanger her own health or life; for he 
would take care that the child, as ſoon as born, ſhould be 
deſtroyed. 'Thus he artfully drew on the woman to her full 
time, and, when he heard ſhe was in labour, he ſent per- 
ſons to attend and watch her delivery, with orders, if it were 
a girl, to give it to the women, but it a boy, to bring it to 
him, in whatever buſineſs he might be engaged. It hap- 
pened that he was at ſupper with the magittrates when ſhe 
was delivered of a boy, and his ſervants, who were preſent, 
carried the child to him. When he received it, he 1s re- 
ported to have ſaid to the company, Spartans, ſee here your 
new-born king. He then laid him down upon the chair of 
ſtate, and named him Charilaus, becauſe of the joy and ad- 
miration of his magnanimity and juſtice, teſtified by all 
preſent, Thus the reign of Lycurgus laſted only eight 
months. But the citizens had a great veneration for him 
on other accounts, and there were more that paid him their 
attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, out of 
regard to his virtues, than thoſe that obeyed him as a 
guardian to the king, and director of the adminiſtration. 
There were not, however, wanting thote that envied him, 
and oppoſed his advancement, as too high for ſo young a 
man; particularly the relations and friends of the queen- 


mother, who teemed to have been treated with contempt. 


Her brother, Leonidas, one day boldly attacked him with 
virulent language, and 1crupled not to tell him, that he 
was well aſſured that he would ſoon be king; thus preparing 
ſuſpicions, and matter of accuſation againſt Lycurgus, in 
caſe any accident ſhould befal the king. Infinuations of 
the ſame kind were likewiſe ſpread by the queen-mother, 
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Moved with this ill treatment, and fearing ſome dark deſign, 
ne determined to get clear of all ſuſpicion, by travelling into 
other countries, till his nephew ſhould be grown up, and 
have a ſon to ſucceed him in the kingdom, 

He ſet fail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There, 
having obſerved the forms of government, and converſed 
with the moſt illuſtrious perſonages, he was ſtruck with 
admiration of ſome of their laws, and reſolved at his return 
to make ule of them in Sparta. Some others he rejected. 
Among the friends he gained in Crete, was Thales, with 
whom he had intereſt enough to perſuade him to go and 
ſettle at Sparta. Thales was famed for his wiſdom and 
political abilities : he was withal a lyric poet, who, under 
colour of exerciſing his art, performed as great things as the 
moſt excellent lawgivers. For his odes were ſo many 
perſuaſives to obedience and unanimity, as by means of 
melody and numbers they had great grace and power, they 
ſoftened inſenſibly the manners of the audience, drew them 
off from the animoſities which then prevailed, and united 
them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So that, in ſome 
meaſure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards the in- 
ſtruction of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus paſſed to 
Alia, defirous, as is ſaid, to compare the Tonian expence and 
luxury with the Cretan frugality and hard diet, 1o as to 
judge what effect each had on their ſeveral manners and 
governments ; juſt as phyſicians compare bodies that are 
weak and ſickly with the healthy and robuſt. There alſo, 
probably, he met with Homer's poems, which were pre- 
ſerved by the poſterity of Cleophylus. Obſerving that 
many moral ſentences, and much political knowledge were 
intermixed with his ſtories, which had an irreſiſtible charm, 
he collected them into one body, and tranſcribed them with 
pleaſure, in order to take them home with him. For his 
glorious poetry was not yet fully known, in Greece ; only 
ſome particular pieces were in a b hands, as they happen- 
ed to be diſperſed. Lycurgus was the firſt that made them 
generally known. The Egyptians likewiſe ſuppote that he 
viſited them ; and as of all' their inſtitutions he was moſt 
pleaſed with their diſtinguiſhing the military men from the 
reſt of the people, he took the ſame method at Sparta, and, 
by ſeparating from theſe the mechanics and artificers, he 
rendered the conſtitution more noble and more of a piece. 
This aſſertion of the Egyptians is confirmed by ſome of the 
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Greek writers. But we know of no one, except Ariſtocrates, 
ſon of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, who has affirmed that 


he went to Libya and Spain, and in his Indian excurſions 


converſed with the Gymno/ophiſts. 

The Lacedæmonians found the want of Lycurgus when 
abſent, and ſent many embaſſies to entreat him to return. 
For they perceived that their kings had barely the title and 
outward appendages of royalty, but in nothing elſe differed 


from the multitude : whereas Lycurgus had abilities from 


nature to guide the meaſures of government, and powers of 
perſuaſion, that drew the hearts of men to him. The 
kings, however, were conſulted about his return, and they 


2 hoped that in his preſence they ſhould experience leſs 


inſolence amongſt the people. Returning then to a cit 


thus diſpoſed, he immediately applied himſelf to alter the 
> whole frame of the conſtitution ; ſenſible that a partial 
change, and the introducing of ſome new laws, would be 


of no ſort of advantage; but as in the caſe of a body diſeaſed 


and full of bad humours, whoſe temperament is to be cor- 
reed and new formed by medicines, it was neceſſary to 
begin a new regimen, With theſe ſentiments he went to 
Delphi, and when he had offered ſacrifice and conſulted the 
god, he returned with that celebrated oracle, in which the 
prieſteſs called him, Beloved of the gods, and rether a god 
than a man. As to his requeſt that he might enact good 
laws, ſhe told him Apollo had heard his requeſt, and pro- 


| mijed that the conſtitution he ſhould eſtabliſh, would be the moſt 


excellent in the world. Thus encouraged, he applied to the 
nobility, and defired them to put their hands to the work; 
addrefling himſelf privately at firſt to his friends, and after- 
wards, by degrees, trying the diſpoſition of others, and 
preparing them to concur in the buſineſs. When matters 
were ripe, he ordered thirty of the principal citizens to ap- 
pear armed in the market-place by break of day, to ſtrike 
terror into ſuch as might defire to or-»ole him. Hermippus 
has given us the names of twer:iy of the moſt eminent of 


them; but he that had the greateſt ſhare in the whole 


enterpriſe, and gave Lycurgus the beſt athitance in the 

eſtabliſhing of his laws, was called Arithmiades, Upon the 

firſt alarm, king Charilaus, apprehending it to be a deſign 

againſt his perſon, took refuge in the Chatcioicos. But he 

was ſoon ſatisfied, and accepted of their oath, Nay, fo far 
C 
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from being obſtinate, he joined in the undertaking. In- 
deed, he was ſo remarkable for the gentleneſs of his diſpo- 
fition, that Archelaus, his partner in the throne, is reported 
to have ſaid to ſome that were praiſing the young king, 
Tes, Charilaus is a good man to be ſure, who cannot find in 
his heart to puniſh the bad, Among the many new inſtitu- 
tions of Lycurgus, the firſt and moſt important was that of 
a /enate ; which ſharing, as Plato ſays, in the power of the 
kings, too imperious and unreſtrained before, and having 
equal authority with them, was the means of keeping them 
within the bounds of moderation, and highly contributed to 
the preſervation of the ſtate, For before it had been veering 
and unſettled, ſometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and 
ſometimes towards a pure democracy ; but this eſtabliſh- 
ment of a ſenate, an intermediate body, like ballaſt, kept 
it in a juſt equillbrium, and put it in a ſafe poſture : the 
twenty-eight ſenators adhering to the kings, whenever they ſuu 
the people too encroacking, and, on the other hand, ſupporting 
the people, when the kings attempted to make themſelces abſo- 
lute. * This, according to Ariſtotle, was the number of 
ſenators fixed upon, becauſe two of the thirty aſſociates of 
Lycurgus deſerted the buſineſs through fear. But Spherus 
tells us, there were only twenty-eight at firſt intruſted with 
the deſign.” Something, perhaps, there is in its being a per- 
fe& number, formed of ſeven multiplied by four, and withal 
the firſt number, aſter ſix, that is equal to all its parts. 
But I rather think, juſt ſo many ſenators were created, that, 
together with the two kings, the whole body might conſiſt 
of thirty members. 

He had this inſtitution ſo much at beart* that he obtain- 
ed from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra, or the 
decree. This was couched in very ancient and uncommon 
terms, which, interpreted, ran thus: Hen you have built a 
temple to the Sylfaitan Jupiter, and the Syllanian Minerra, 
divided the people into tribes and claſſes, and eſtabliſhed a 
Senate of thirty per/ons, mcluding the two kings, you ſhall 
occaſionally funmon the people to an afjembly between Babyce 
and Cnacion, and they fhall have the determining voice. 
Babyce and Cnacion are now called Oenus: but Ariſtotle 
tainks, by Cnacion is meant the river, and by Babyce the 
bridge. Between theſe they held their aſſemblies, having 
neither halls, nor any kind of building for that purpoſe: 
Theſe things he thought of no advantage to their councils 
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but rather a diſſervice ; as they diſtracted the attention, and 


the fplendid roofs, and every other theatrical ornament, 
The people thus aflembled had no right to propoſe any 


ſubject of debate, and were only authoriſed to ratity or re- 


je& what might be propoſed to them by the ſenate and the 
kings. But becauſe, in proceſs of time, the people, by ad- 
ditions or retrenchments, changed the terms, and perverted 
the ſenſe of the decrees, the kings Polydorus and Theopom=- 
pus inſerted in the rhetra this clauſe: If the people attempt 
to corrupt any law, the ſenate and chiefs ſhall retire : that 
is, they ſhall diflolve the aſſembly, and annul the alterations. 
And they found means to perſuade the Spartans that this 
too was ordered by Apollo, | 

Though the government was thus tempered by Lycur— 


gus, yet ſoon after it degenerated into an oligarchy, whole 
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power was exerciſed with ſuch wantonneſs and violence, 
that it wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato expreſſes it. This 
curb they found in the authority of the Eyhori, about a 
hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. Elatus was the 
firſt inveſted with this dignity in the reign of Theopompus; 
who, when his wile upbraided him, that he would leave the 
legal power to his children leis than he received it, replied, 
Nay, but greater, becauje more lajiing. And in fact, the 
prerogative, 10 ſtript of all extravagant pretenſions, no 
longer occationed either envy or danger to its poſſeſſors. 
By theſe means they eſcaped the miſeries which befel the 
Meſlenian and Argive kings, who would not in the leaſt 
relax the ſeverity of their power in favour of the people. 
Indeed, from nothing more does the wiſdom and foreſight 
of Lycurgus appear, than from the diſorderly governments, 
and the bad underſtanding that ſubſiſted between the kings 
and people of Metiena and Argos, neighbouring ſtates, and 
related in blood to Sparta. For, as at firſt they were in all 
reſpects equal to her, and poſſeſſed of a better country, and 
yet preſerved no laſting happinets, but, through the inſolence 
of the kings, and difobedience of the people, were haraſſed 
with perpetual troubles, they made it very evident, that it 
was really a felicity more than human, a bleſſing from 
heaven to the Spartans, to have a legiſlator who knew ſo 
well how to frame and temper their government, But this 
was an event of a later date. a 


A ſecond and bolder political enterpriſe of Lycurgus, 
1 
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was a new diviſion of the lands. For he found a prodi- 
gious inequality, the city overcharged with many indigent 
perſons, who had no land, and the wealth centered in the 
hands of a few. Determined, therefore, to root out the 
evils of inſolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, and thoſe 
diſtempers of a ſtate {till more inveterate and fatal, I mean 
povert and riches, he perſuaded them to cancel all former 
diviſions of land, and to make new ones, in ſuch a manner 
that they might be perfectly equal in their poſſeſſions and 
way of living. Hence, if they were ambitious of diſtinction, 
they might ſeek it in virtue, as no other difference was left 
between them, but that which ariſes from the diſhonour of 
baſe actions and the praiſe of good ones. His propoſal 
was put in practice, He made nine thouſand lots for the 
territory of Sparta, which he diſtributed among ſo many 
citizens, and thirty thouſand for the inhabitants of the reſt 
of Laconia. But ſome ſay he made only fix thouſand ſhares 
for the city, and that Polydorus added three thouſand 
afterwards: others, that Polydorus doubled the number ap- 
pointed by Lycurgus, which were only four thouſand five 
hundred. Each lot was capable of producing (one year 
with another) ſeventy buſhels of grain for each man, and 
twelve for each woman, beſides a quantity of wine and oil 
in proportion. Such a proviſion they thought ſufficient 
for health and a good habit of body, and they wanted no- 
thing more. A ſtory goes of our legiſlator, that ſome time 
after, returning from a journey through the fields juſt 
reaped, and ſeeing the ſhocks ſtanding parallel and equal. 
he ſmiled. and ſaid to ſome that were by, How like is 
Laconia to an eſtate newly aroided among many brothers'! 
After this, he attempted to divide alſo the moveables, in 
order to take away all appearance of inequality ; but he 
ſoon perceived that they could not bear to have their goods 
directly taken from them, and therefore took another me- 
thod, counter-working their avarice by a ſtratagem. Firſt 
he ſtopped the currency of the gold and filver coin, and 
ordered that they ſhould make uſe of iron money only: 
then to a great quantity and weight of this he aſſigned but 
a very ſmall value; ſo that to lay up ten mine, a whole 
room was required, and to remove it, nothing leſs than a 
yoke of oxen, When this became current, many kinds of 
injuſtice ceaſed in Lacedæmon. Who would ſteal or take 
a bribe, who would defraud or rob, when he could not con- 
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ceal the booty; when he could neither be dignified by the 


zofleflion of it, nor if cut in pieces, be ſerved by its ule ? 
For we are told, that when hot, they quenched it in vinegar, 
to make it brittle and unmalleable, and conſequently unfit 
for any other ſervice, In the next place, he excluded un- 
profitable and ſuperfluous arts: indeed, if he had not done 
this, moſt of them would have fallen of themſelves, when 
the new money took place, as the manufactures could not 
be diſpoſed of. Their iron coin would not pals in the reſt 
of Greece, but was ridiculed and deſpiſed ; ſo that the 
Spartans had no means of purchaſing any foreign or curious 
wares z nor did any merchant-thip unlade in their harbours, 
There were not even to be found in all their country either 
ſophiſts, wandering fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous 
houſes, or dealers in gold and fiiver trinkets, becauſe there 
was no money. Thus luxury, loſing by degrees the means 
that cheriſhed and ſupported it, died away of itſelf: even 
they who had great poflethons, had no advantage from 
them, ſince they could not be diſplayed in publie, but muſt 
lie uſeleſs, in unregarded repoſitories. Hence it was, that 
excellent workmanſhip was ſhown in their uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary furniture, as beds, chairs, and tables; and the La- 
cedæmonian cup called cothon, as Critics informs us, was 
highly valued, particularly in campaigns : for the water 
which muſt then of neceſſity be drank, though it would 
often otherwiſe offend the ſight, had its muddineſs con- 
cealed by the colour of the cup, and the thick part ſtop- 
ping at the ſhelving brim, it came clearer to the lips. Of 
theſe improvements the lawgiver was the cauſe : for the 
workmen having no more employment in matters of mere 
curioſity, ſhowed the excellency of their art in neceflary 
things. 

Deſirous to complete the conqueſt of luxury, and exter- 
minate the love of riches, he introduced a third inſtitution, 
which was wiſely enough and ingenivully contrived, This 
was the ute of public tables, where all were to cat in com- 
mon of the ſame meat, and ſuch kinds of it as were ap- 
pointed by law. At the ſame time, they were forbidden to 
eat at home, upon expenſive couches and tables, to call in 
the aſſiſtance of butchers and cooks, or fatten like voracious 
animals in private. For ſo not only their manners would be 
corrupted, but their bodies difordered ; abandoned to all 
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manner of ſenſuality and diffoluteneſs, they would require 
long ſleep, warm baths, and the ſame indulgence as in per- 
petual ſickneſs. To effect this was certainly very great ; 
but it was greater ſtil], to ſecure riches from. rapine, and 
from envy, as Theophraſtus expreſſes it, or rather by their 
eating in common, and by the ſrugality of their table, 0 
take from riches their very being. For what uſe or enjoy- 
ment of them, what peculiar ditplay of magnificence could 
there be, where the poor man went to the ſame refreſh- 
ment with the rich? Hence the obſervation, that it was 

only at Sparta where PH (according to the proverb) was 
kept blind, and, like an image, deſtitute of life or motion. 
It muſt ſurther be obſerved, that they had not the privilege 
to eat at home, and to to come without appetite to the public 
repaſt: they made a point of it to obſerve any one that did 
not cat and drink with them, and to reproach him as an in- 
temperate and ctleminate perſon that was ſick of the com- 
mon diet. 

The rich, therefore, were m ore offended with this regu- 
lation than with any other, and, riſing in a b boch „the fo ud- 
ly e CXPTet: led their indignation : nay, "they PO Volk 4 fo far 
as to atlault Lycurgus with flones, ſo that he was forced 
to ily from the aſſembly, and take refuge in a temple. Un- 
happily, however, before he reached it, a young man named 
Alcander, haſty in his reſentments, though not otherwiſe 
ill-tempered, came up with him, and, upon his turning 
round, ſtruck out one of his eyes with a ſtick. Lucurgus 
then ſtopt ſhort, and, without giving way to pathon, ſhowed 
the people his eye beat out, and his face ſtreaming with 
blood. I hey were ſo ſtruck with thame and ſorrow at the 
ſight, that they ſurrendered Alcander to him, and con- 
dufted him home with the utmoſt expreſſions of regret, 
Lycurgus thanked them for their care of his perſon, and 
diſmiſſed them all except Alcander, He took him into his 
houſe, but ſhowed him no ill treatment, cither by word or 
action ; only ordering him to wait upon him, initead of his 
uſual ſervants and attendants. 'The youth, who was of an 
ingenuous diſpoſition, without murmuring, did as he was 
commanded. Living in this manner with Lycurgus, and 
having an opportunity to obſerve the mildneſs and good- 
neſs of his heart, his ſtrict temperance and indefatigable 
induſtry, he told his friends that Lycurgus was not "that 
proud and ſevere man he might have been taken for, but 
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above all others, gentle and engaging in his behaviour, 
This, then, was his chaſtiſement, and this puniſhment he 


ſuffered, of a wild and head-ſtrong young man to become 
a very modeſt and- prudent citizen. In memory of his 
misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to Minerva Optiletis, - 


2: fo called by him from a term which the Dorians ule for 


the eye, Yet Dioſcorides, who wrote a treatiſe concerning 
the Lacedæmonian government, and others, relate, that his 


eye was hurt, but not put out, and that he built the temple 


in gratitude to the goddeſs for his cure, However, the 
Spartans never carried ſtaves to their aſſemblies after- 
wards, 
The public repaſts were called by the Cretans Andria; 
but the Lacedæmonians ſtyled them Phiditia, either from 
their tendency to friendſhip and mutual benevolence, p/z- 
ditia being uſed inſtead of phulitia ; or elſe from their 
teaching frugality and par/emony, ' which the word pheido 
ſignifies, But it is not at all impoſſible, that the firſt letter 
might by ſome means or other be added, and ſo phiditia 
take place of edifia, which barely ſignifies eating. There 
were fifteen perſons to a table, or a few more or leſs, Each 
of them was obliged to bring in monthly a buſhel of meal, 
eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, two pounds 
and a half of figs, and a little money to buy fleſh and fiſh, 
If any of them happened to offer a 1zcrince of firſt fruits, or 
to kill veniſon, he ſent a part of it to the public table: for, 
after a ſacrifice or hunting, he was at tbverty to ſup at 
home; but the reſt were to appear at the uſual place. For 
a long time this cating in common was oblerved with great 
exactneſs: ſo that when king Ags returned from a ſuccef]- 
ful expedition againſt the Athenians, and from a deſire to 
ſup with his wite, requeſted to have his portion at home, 
the Polemarchs refaſed to ſend it: nay, when through re- 
ſentment, he neglected, the day following, to offer the 
ſacrifice uſual on occaiion of victory, they ſet a fine upon 
him. Children alto were introduced at theſe public tables, 
as ſo many ſchools of 1tobriety. I her they heard ditcourtes 
concerning government, and were inſtructed in the malt 
liberal breeding. There they were allowed to jeſt without 
ſcurrility, and were not to take it ill when the raillery was 
eturned, For it was reckoned worthy of a Lacedamonian to 
bear a jet: but if any one's patience tailed, he had only to 
84 
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defire them to be quiet, and they left off immediately. 
When they firſt entered, the oldeſt man preſent pointed to 
the door, and faid Not @ word ſpoken in this company goes 
out there, The admitting of any man to a particular table 
was under the following regulation : Each member of that 
ſmall ſociety took a little ball of ſoft bread in his hand. 
This he was to drop without faying a word, into a veſlel 
called caddos, which the waiter carried upon his head. In 
caſe he approved of the candidate, he did it without alter- 
ing the figure, if not, he firſt preſſed it flat in his hand; for 
a flatted ball was confidered as a negative. And if but one 
juch was found, the perſon was not admitted, as they 
thought it proper that the whole company ſhould be ſatiſ- 
fed with each other. He who was thus rejected, was ſaid 
to have no luck in the caddos. The diſh that was in the 
higheſt eſteem amongſt them was the black broth. The old 
men were ſo fond of it, that they ranged themſelves on one 
ſide and ate it, leaving the meat to the young people, It 
is related of a king of Pontus, that he purchaſed a Lacedæ- 
monian Cook, for the ſake of this broth, But when he 
came to taſte it, he ſtrongly expreſſed his diſlike ; and the 
cook made anſwer, Sir, to mate this broth reliſh, it is nece/- 
Jary ii to buthe in the recer Eurotas, After they had drank 
moderately, they went home without hghts. Indeed, they 
were forbidden to walk with a light, either on this or any 
other occaſion, that they might accuſtom themſelves to 
march in the darkeſt night boldly and reſolutely. Such 
was the order of their public repaſts. 

Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing; it was ordered 
in one of the Rhetre that none ſhould be written. For 
what he thought moſt conducive to the virtue and happi- 
neſs of a city, were principles interwoven with the manners 
and breeding of the people. Theſe would remain immove- 
able, as founded in inclination, and be the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt laſting tie : and the habits which equcation produced 
in the youth, would anfwer in each the purpoſe of a law- 
giver. As for ſmaller matters, contracts about property, and 
whatever occaſionally varied, it was better not to reduce 
theſe to a written form and unalterable method, but toſuffer 
them to change with the times, and to admit of additions 
or retrenchments at the pleaſure of perſons fo well educated. 
For he reſolved the whole buſineſs of legiſlation into the 
bringing up of youth. And this, as we have obſerve], was 
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N the reaſon why one of his ordinances forbade them to have 


any written laws. 


Another ordinance levelled againſt magnificence and 


N expence, directed that the ceilings of houſes ſhould be 


wrought with no tool but the ax, and the doors with 


nothing but the ſaw. For, as Epaminondas is reported to 


have ſaid afterwards, of his table, Tregſon lurks not under 
Juch a dinner, ſo Lycurgus, prior to him, perceived that ſuch a 
houſe admits not of luxury and needleſs ſplendour. Indeed, 
no man could be ſo abſurd, as to bring into a dwelling ſo 


* homely and ſimple bedftcads with ſilver feet, purple cover- 


4 
* 


lets, golden cups, and a train of expence that follows theſe: 
but all would neceſſarily have the bed ſuitable to the room, 
the coverlet to the bed, and to that the reſt of their uten- 
fils and furniture. From this plain ſort of dwellings pro- 
ceeded the queſtion of Leotychidas the elder to his hoſt, 


* when he ſupped at Corinth, and ſaw the ceiling of the room 


very ſplendid and curiouſly wrought, IV hether trees grew 
Square in his country. 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they ſhould not 
often make war againſt the ſame enemy, left, by being fre- 
quently put upon defending themſelves, they too ſhould be- 
come able warriors in their turn, And this they moſt blamed 
king Ageſilaus for afterwards, that by frequent and con- 
tinned incurſions into Beotia, he taught the Thebans to 
make head againſt the Lacedemonians. This made An- 
talcidas fav, when he ſaw him wounded, The Thebung 
pay you well for making them good ſoldiers, who neither were 
willing nor able to fight you before. Theſe ordinances he 
called Rhetrwe, as if they had been oracles and decrees of 
the Deity himſelf. 

Hippias the ſophiſt tells us, that Lycurgus himſelf was: 
a man of great perſonal valour, and an experienced com- 
mander. Philoſtephanus alſo aſeribes to him the firſt divi- 
ſion of the cavalry into troops of fifty, who were drawn 
up in a ſquare body. But Demetrius the Phalerean ſays, 
that he never had any military employment, and that there 
was the profoundeſt peace imaginable when he eſtablithed 
the conſtitution of Sparta. His providing for a ceflation 
of arms during the Olympic games, is likewiſe a mark of 
the humane and peaceable man. Some, however, ag=- 
quaint us, and, among the reſt, Hermippus, that Lycur- 
gus at firſt had nv communication with Iphitus; but com- 
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ing that way, and happening to be a ſpectator, he heard 
behind him a human voice (as he thought) which ex- 
preſſed ſome wonder and diſpleaſure that he did not put his 
countrymen upon reſorting to 10 great an aſſembly. He 
turned round immediately, to diſcover whence the voice 
came, and as there was no man to be ſeen, concluded it 
was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, therefore; and or- 
dering, along with him, the ceremonies of the feſtival, ren- 
dered it more magnificent and laſting. 

The diſcipline of the Lacedemomans continued after 
they were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was 
at liberty to live as he pleaſed, the city being like one great 
camp, where all had their ftated allowance, and knew their 
public charge, each man concluding that he was born, not 
for himfelf, but for his country. Hence, if they had no 
particular orders, they employed themſelves in inſpecting 
the boys, and teaching them ſomething uſeful, or in Jearn- 
ing of thoſe that were older than themſelves. One of the 
greateſt privileges that Lycurgus procured his countrymen 
was, the enjoyment of leiſure, the conſequence of his for- 
bidding them to exerciſe any mechanic trade, It was not 
worth their while to take great pains to raiſe a fortune, 
fince riches there were of no account : and the Helotes, 
who tilled the ground, were anſwerable for the produce 
above mentioned. To this purpoſe we have a ſtory of a 
Lacedæmonian, who happening to be at Athens while the 
court ſat, was informed of a man who was fined for idle- 
neſs; and when the poor fellow was returning home in: 
great dejection, attended by his condoling friends, he de- 
fired the company to ſhow him the perſon that was con- 
demned for keeping up his dignity, So much beneath them 
they reckoned all attention to mechanic arts and all defire 
of riches! 

Law-iuits were baniſhed from Lacedzmon with money. 
The Sij artans knew neither riches nor poverty, but poſletl- 
ed an equal competency, and had a cheap and eaſy way of 
ſupplying their few wants. Hence, when they were not 
engaged in war, their time was taken up with dancing, 
fcaſting, hunting, or meeting to exerciſe, or converle. 
They went not to market under thirty years of age, all their 
neceſſary concerns being managed by their relations and 
adopters. Nor was it reckoned a credit to the old to be 
ſeen ſauntering in the market- place; it was deemed more 
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1 faitable for them to paſs gr cat part of the day in the ſchools 


of exerciſe, or places of converſation. Their diſcourſe ſels 
dom turned upon money or buſineſs or trade, but upon 
the praiſe of the excellent, or the contempt af the worth- 

leſs; and the laſt was expreſſed with that pleaſantry and» 
humour, which conveyed inſtruction and correction with- 

out ſeeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus himſelf im- 

moderately ſevere in his manner; but as Soſibius tell us, 

he dedicated a little ſtatue to the god of laughter, in each 

hall. He confidered ſacetiouſneſs as a ſeaſoning of their 

hard exerciſe and diet, and therefore ordered it to take 

place on all proper occaſions, in their common entertain- 

ments and parties of pleaſure. 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing 
more diſagreeable than to live by (or for) themſelves. Like 
bees, they acted with one impulſe tor the public good, and 
always aſſembled about their prince. They were poſſeſſed 
with a thirſt of honour, an enthuſiaſm bordering upon in- 
ſanity, and had not a wiſh but for their country. Theſe 
ſentiments are confirmed by ſome of their aphoriſms. 
When P:edaretus loſt his election for one of the three hun- 
red, he went away rejoicing that there were three Inmdred 
better men than himſelf found in the eity. Piſiſtratidas go- 
ing with ſome others, ambailador to the king of Perſia's Beu⸗ 
tenants, was aſked whether they came wit th a public com- 
miſon, or on their own account ; to which he antwered, 
If ſucceſsful, for the public; if unſucceſsful, for ourſelves. 
Agrileonis, the mother of Barſidas, aſking tome Amphi- 
politans that waited upon her at her houſe, whether Bra- 
ſidas died honourably and as became a Spartan; they 
greatly extolled his merit, and ſaid, there was not ſuch a 
man left in Sparta: whereupon the replied, Say not ſo, my 
friends ; ; for Braſidas was deed a man of honour, but Lace- 


demon can boaſt of many better men than he. 


The lenate, as I ſaid before, conſiſted at firſt of thoſe 
that were aſſiſtants to Lycurgus in his great enterprize. 
Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy that might happen, he 
ordered the moſt worthy man to be telected, of thoſe that 
were full threeſcore yours old. This was the moſt reſpect- 
able diſpute in the world, and the conteſt was truly glo- 
rious : for it was not who ſhould be ſwifteſt among the 
ſwift, or ſtrongeſt of the ſtrong, but who was the wiſelt 
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and beſt among the good and wiſe, He who had the pre- 
ference was to bear this mark of ſuperior excellence through 
life, this great authority, which put into his hands the 
lives and honour of the citizens, and every other impor— 
tant affair. The manner, of the election was this: when 
the people were aſſembled, fome perſons appointed for the 
purpoſe were ſhut up in a room near the place, where 
they could neither ſee nor be ſeen, and only hear the ſhouts 
of the conſtituents : for by them they decided this and moſt 
other affairs. Each candidate walked filently through the 
aſſembly, one after another according to lot. Thoſe that 
were ſhut up had writing tables, in which they ſet down 
in different columns the number and loudneſs of the 
ſhouts, without knowing who they were for; only they 
marked them as firſt, ſecond, third, and fo on, according 
to the number of competitors. He that had the moſt 
and loudeſt acclamations, was declared duly elected. Then 
he was crowned with a garland, and went round to give 
thanks to the gods; a number of young men followed, 
firiving who ſhould excel him moſt, and the women cele- 
brated his virtues in their ſongs, and bleſſed his worthy life 
and conduct. Each of his relations offered him a repaſt, 
and their addreſs on this occaſion was, Sparta honours you 
sith this collation. When he had finiſhed the proceſſſon, 
he went to the common table, and lived as before, Only 
{wo portions were let before him, one of which he carried 
away : and as all the women related to him attended at 
the gates of the public hall, he called her for whom he had 
the greateſt eſteem, and preſented her with the portion, 
ſaying at the ſame time, That which I recerced as a mark of 
honour,  gice to you. Then ſhe was conducted home 
with great applauſe by the reſt of the women. 

Lycurgus likewife made good regulations with reſpe& 
to burials. In the firſt place, to take away all ſuperſti- 
tion, he ordered the dead to be buried in the city, and 
even permitted their monuments to be erected near the 
temples: accuſtoming the youth to ſuch ſights from their 
. infancy, that they might have no uneaſineſs from them 
nor any horror for death, as if people were polluted with 
the touch of a dead body, or with treading upon a grave. 
In the next place, he ſuffered nething to be buried with 
the corpſe, except the red cloth and the olive leaves in 
which it was wrapt, Nor would he ſuffer the relations to. 
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inſcribe any names upon the tombs, except of thoſe men 


that fell in battle, or thoſe women who died in ſome ſa- 
* cred office. He fixed eleven days for the time of mourn- 


ing: on the twelfth they were to put an end to it after of- 


' fering ſacrifice to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant 


and unimproved, but even with their neceſſary actions he 
interwove the praiſe of virtue and the contempt of vice; 
and he ſo filted the city with living examples, that it was 
next to impoſſible, for perſons who had theſe from their 
infancy before their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to 
honour. 

For the ſame reaſon he would not permit all that defired 
it, to go abroad and ſee other countries, leſt they thould 
contract foreign manners, gain traces of a life of little dit- 
cipline, and of a different form of government. He for- 
bade ſtrangers too to reſort to Sparta, who could nct aſſign 
a good reaſon for their coming; not, as Thucydides ſays, 
out of fear they ſhould imitate the conſtitution of that city, 
and make improvements in virtue, but left they thould 
teach his own people ſome evil. For along with foreigners 
come new ſubjects of diſcourſe ; new diſcourſe produces 
new opinions; and from theſe there neccilarily ſpring new 
paſſions and defires, which, like diſcords in muſic, would 
dijturb the eſtabliſhed government. te, therefore, thought 
it more expedient for the city to keep out of it corrupt 
cuſtoms and manners, than even to prevent the introduc- 
tion of a peſtilence. 

When his principal inſtitutions had taken root in the 
manners of the people, and the government was come to 
ſuch maturity as to. be able to ſupport and preſerve itlelf, 
then, as Plato ſays of the Deity, that he rejoiced when he 
had created the world, and given it its firſt motion, fo 
Lycurgus was charmed with the beauty and: greatneſs of 
bis political eſtabliſhment, when he {aw it exemplified iv 
fact and move on in due order. He was next deſirous to 
make it immortal, ſo far as human wiſdom could effect it; 
and to deliver it down unchanged to the lateſt times. For 
this purpoſe he afſembled all the people, and told them, the 
provitions he had already made for the ſtate were indeed 
lufficient for virtue and happineſs, but the greateſt and 
moſt important matter was ſtill behind, which he could 
uot diſcloſe to them till he had contulted the oracle ; that 
they mult therefore inyidlably obſerve his laws, without al- 
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tering any thing in them, till he returned from Delphi ; 


and then he would acquaint them with the pleaſure of 


Apollo, When they had all promiſed to do fo, and defired 
him to ſet forward, he took an oath of the kings and ſe- 
nators, and afterwards of all the citizens; that they would 
abide by the preſent eſtabliſhment till Lycurgus came back, 
He then took his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there he offered ſacrifice to the gods, 
and conſulted the oracle, whether his laws were ſufficient 
to promote virtue, and ſecure the happineſs of the ſtate, 
Apollo anſwered, that the laws were excellent, and that 
the city which kept to the conſtitution he had eſtabliſhed 
would be the moſt glorious in the world. This oracle Ly- 
curgus took down in wmting, and ſent it to Sparta. He 
then offered another ſacrifice, and embraced his friends and 
his ſon, determined never to releaſe his citizens from their 
oath, but voluntarily there to put a period to his lite ; 
when he was yet of an age when lite was not a burden, 
when death was not defirable, and while he was not un— 
happy in any one circumſtance. He, therefore, deſtroyed 
himſelf by abſtaining from toud, perſuaded that the very 
death of lawgivers thould have its uſe, and their exit, 10 
far from being inſignificant, have its ſhare of virtue to be 
conſidered as a great action. To him indeed, whoſe per- 
formances were 10 illuſtrious, the concluſion of life was the 
crown of happineſs, and his death was left guardian of 
thoſe invaluable bleſſings he had procured his countrymen 
through life, as they had taken an oath not to depart from 
his eſtabliſhment till his return. Nor was he deceived in 
his expectations. Sparta continued ſuperior to the reſt of 
Greece both in its government at home and reputation 
abroad, ſo long as it retained the inftitution of Lycur- 
gus; and this it did during the ſpace of five hundred years, 
and the reign of fourteen ſucceſſive kings down to Agis 
the ſon of Archidamus. As for the appointment of the 


ephori, it was fo far from weakening the conſtitution, that 


it gave it additional vigour, and though it ſeemed to be 
eſtabliſhed in favour of the people, it ſtrengthened the ariſ- 
tocracy. | 

But in the reign of Agis money found its way into Spar- 
ta, and with money cams its inſeparable attendant, avarice. 
This was by means of Lyſander; who, though himſelf 
incapable of being corrupted by money, filled his eountry 


| with the love of it and with luxury too. He brought both 


gold and filver from the wars, and thereby broke through 
the laws of Lycurgus. While theſe were in force, Sparta 
was not ſo much under the political regulations of a com- 
monwealth, as the ſtrict rules of a philoſophic life: and as 
the poets feign of Hercules, that only with a club and 
lion's ſkin he travelled over the world, clearing it of law- 
leſs ruffians and cruel tyrants; ſo the Lacedemonians with 
a piece of parchment and coarſe coat kept Greece in a vo- 
luntary obedience, deſtroyed uſurpation and tyranny in the 
ſtates, put an end to wars, and laid ſeditions aſſeep, ve 

often without either ſhield or lance, and only by ſending 
one ambaſlador ; to whole directions all parties concerned 
immediately ſubmitted. Thus bees, when their prince 
appears, compoſe their quarrels and unite in one ſwarm, 
Soy much did juſtice and good government prevail in that 
ſtate, that I am ſurpriſed at thoſe who ſay, the Lacede- 
monians knew indeed how to obey, but not how to go- 
vern; and on this occaſion quote the ſaying of king Theo- 
pompus, who, when one told him, that Sparta was pre- 


ferced by the good adminiſtration of its kings, replied, Nay 


rather by the obedience of their jubjects. It is certain that 
people will not continue pliant to thoſe who know not how 
to command: but it 18 the part of a good governor to 
teach obedience. He who knows how to lead well, is ſure 
to be well followed: and as it is by the art of horſeman- 
ſhip that a horſe is made gentle and tractable, ſo it is by 
the abilities of him that fills the throne that the people be- 
come ductile and ſubmiſſive. Such was the conduct of the 
Laced;zmonians, that people did not only endure, but even 
defired to be their ſubjects. They aſked not of them, ei- 
ther ſhips, money, or troops, but only a Spartan general. 


When they had received him, they treated him with the 


greateſt honour and reſpect: ſo Gylippus was revered: b 

the Sicilians, Braſidas by the Calcidians, Lyſander, Calli- 
craditas and Ageſilaus by all the people of Aſia. Theſe, 
and ſuch as theſe, wherever they came, were called mode- 
rators and reformers, both of the magiſtrates and people, 


and Sparta itſelf was conſidered as a ſchool of diſcipline, 


where the beauty of life and political order were taught in 
the utmoſt perfection. Hence Stratonicus ſeems facetioufl 

enough to have ſaid, that he would order the Athenians to 
have the conduct of myſteries and proceſſtons ; the Eleans to 
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preſide in games, as their particular province; and the Lace- 
d.emonians to be beaten, if the others did amiſs. This was 
ſpoken in jeſt: but Antiſthenes, one of the ſcholars of So- 
crates, ſaid more ſeriouſly of the Thebans, when he ſaw 
them pluming themſelves upon their ſucceſs at Lenctra, 
They were juſt like ſo many ſchool-boys rejoicing that they had 
beaten their maſter. 

It was not, however, the principal defign of Lycurgus, 
that his city ſlould govern many others, but he conſidered 
its happings, like that of a private man, as fowing from 
wirtue and ſelf-conſiſtency ; he therefore ſo ordered and diſ- 
poſed it, that by the freedom and ſobriety of its inhabi- 
tants, and their having a ſufficiency within themſelves, its 
continuance might be the more ſecure. Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and ether writers upon government, have taken 
Lycurgus for their model; and theſe have attained great 
praiſe, though they lett only an 1dea of ſomething excel- 


lent. Yet he who, not in idea and in words, but in fact, 


produced a moſt inimitable form of government, and by 
ſhowing a whole eity of philoſophers, confounded thoſe 
who imagine that the ſo much talked of ſtrictneſs of a 
philoſophic life is impracticable; he, I ſay, ſtands in the 
rank of glory far before the founders of all the other Gre- 
cian ſtates, Therefore Ariſtotle is of opinion, that the ho- 
nours paid him in Lacedæmon were far beneath bis merit. 
Yet thoſe honours were very great; for he has a temple 
there, and they offer him a yearly ſacrifice, as a god, It 
is alſo ſaid, that when his remains were brought home, 
fiis tomb was firuck with lightning: a feal of divinity 
which no other man, however eminent, has had, except 
Euripides, who died and was buried at Arethula in Ma- 
cedonia. This was matter of great ſatisfaction and triumph 
to the friends of Euripides, that the tame thing ſhould be- 
tall him after death, which had formerly happened to the 
molt venerable of men, and the moſt favoured of heaven. 
Some ſay, Lycurgus died at Cirrha ; but Apollothemis 
will have it, that he was brought to Elis and died there; 
and Timæus and Ariſtoxenus write, that he ended his days 
in Crete; nay Ariſtoxenus adds, that the Cretans ſhow his 
tomb at Pergamia, near the high road. We ars told, he 
left an only fon named Antiorus: and as he died without 
ilue, the family was extinct. His friends and his relations 
obſerveck his anuverſary, which ſubſiſted for many ages, 
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and the days on which they met for that purpoſe they call- 
ed Lycurgide. Ariſtocrates, the ſon of Hipparchus, re- 
lates, that the friends of Lycurgus, with whom he ſojourn- 

ed, and at laſt died in Crete, burned his body, and at his 


requeſt, threw his aſhes into the lea, Thus he guarded 
againſt the poſſibility of his remains being brought back 
to Sparta by the Lacedzmonians, leſt they ſhould then 
think themſelves releaſed from their oath, on the pretence 


that he was returned, and make innovations in the go- 


vernment. This is what we had to ſay of Lycurgus. 


NUMA. 
Flourijhed 714 years before Chriſt. 


N oma was a native of Cures, a conſiderable city of 
the Sabines, from which the Romans, together with the 
incorporated Sabines, took the name of Quirites, He was 
the ſon of a perſon of diſtinction named Pomponius, and 
the youngeſt of four brothers. It ſeemed to be by the di- 
rection of the gods, that he was born the twenty-firlt of 
April, the ſame day that Rome was founded by Romulus. 
His mind was naturally diſpoſed to virtue; and he till 
farther ſubdued it by diſcipline, patience, and philoſophy ; 
not only purging it of the groſſer and more infamous paſ- 
ſions, but even of that ambition and rapaciouſneſs which 
was reckoned honourable amongſt the barbarians ; per- 
ſuaded that true fortitude conſiſts in the canqueſt of appe- 
tite by reaſon, On this account, he baniſhed all luxury 
and ſplendour from his houſe ; and both the citizens and 
ſtrangers found in him a faithful counſellor, and an up- 
right judge. As for his hours of leiſure, he ſpent them not 
in the purſuits of pleature, or ſchemes of profit, but in the 
worſhip of the gods, and in rational inquiries into their 
nature, and their power. His name becanie at length ſo 
illuſtrious, that Tatius, who was the aſſociate of Romulus 
in the kingdom, having an only daughter named Tatia, be- 
Kowed her upon him. He was not, however, ſo much elat- 
ed with this match as to remove to the court of his father- 
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in- law, but continued in the country of the Sabines, pay 
ing his attentions to his own father, who was now grown 
old. Tatia was partaker of his retirement, and preferred the 
calm enjoy ment of life with her hutband in privacy, to the 
honours and diſtinction in which ſhe might have lived with 
her father at Rome. Thirteen years after their marriage 
ſhe died. 

Numa then left the ſociety of the city, and paſſed his 
time in wandering about alone in the ſacred groves and 
lawns, in the molt retired and ſolitary places. Hence the 
report concerning the goddeſs Egeria chiefly took its rile ; 
and it was believed that it was not from any inward ſor- 
row or melancholy turn that he avoided human converſa- 
tion, but from his being admitted to that which was more 
venerable and excellent, from the honour he had of a fami- 
Jiar intercourſe with a divinity that loved him, which led 
him to happineſs and knowledge more than mortal. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambaſſadors 
came from Rome to make him an offer of the kingdom. 
Ihe ſpeakers were Proculus and Veleſus, whom the people 
before had caſt their eves upon for the royal dignity, the 
Roinans being attached to Proculus, and the Sabines to 
Veleſus. As they imagined that Numa would gladly em- 
brace his good fortune, they made hut a ſhort ipeech. 
They found it, however, no eaſy matter to pertuade 
him, but were obliged to make uſe of much entreaty to 
draw him from that peaceful retreat he was 10 fond of, to 
the government of a city born, as it were, and brought 
up in war. In the preſence, therefore, of his father, and 
one of his kinſmen, named Marcius, he gave them this 
anſwer ; © Every change of human life has its dangers ; 
but when a man has a ſufficiency for every thing, and tuere 
is nothing in his preſent ſituation to be complaiued of, 
what but madneſs can lead bym from his uſual tract of life, 
which, if it has no other advantage, has that oi certainty, 
to experience another as yet doubiful and unknown ? But 
the dangers that attend this government are beyond an un- 
certainty, if we may form a judgment from the fortunes 
of Romulus, who laboured under the ſuſpicion of taking 
off Tatius, his colleague, and was ſuppoied to have loſt his 
own life with equal injuſtice, Yet Romulus is celebrated 
as a perſon of divine origin, as ſupernaturally nouriſhed, 
when an infant, and moſt wonderfully preſerved, For my 
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Part, am only of mortal race, and you are ſenſible my 


. nurſing and education boaſt of nothing extraordinary, As 
A for my character, if it has any diſtinction, it has been gain- 
: ed in a way not likely to qualify me for a king, in ſcenes 
i of repoſe and employments by no means arduous, M 

y genius is inclined to peace, my love has been long fixed 
: upon it, and J have ſtudiouſly avoided the confuſion of 
. war: I have alto drawn others, ſo far as my influence ex- 
: tended, to the worſhip of the gods, to mutual oflices of 
8 friendſhip, and to ſpend the reſt of their time in tilling th 

ö ground, and feeding cattle. The Romans may have un- 


avoidable wars left upon their hands by their late king, for 
the maintaining of which you have need of another more 
active and more enterpriſing. Beſides the people are of a 
warlike diſpoſition, ſpirited with ſucceſs, and plainly 
enough diſcover their inclination to extend their conqueſts, 

f courſe, therefore, a perſon who has ſet his heart upon 
promoting religion and juſtice, and drawing men oft from 
the love of violence and war, would toon become ridiculous 
and contemptible to a city that has more occaſion tor a 
general than a king.“ 

Numa, in this manner declining the crown, the Romans, 
on the other hand, exerted all their endeavours to obviate 
his objections, and begged of him not to throw them into 
confuſion and civil war again, as there was no other whom 
both parties would unanimoutly elect. When the ambaſ- 
ſadors had retired, his father and his friend Marcius pri- 
vately urged him, by all the arguments in their power, to 
receive this great and valuable gift of heaven, If con- 
tented,” ſaid they, „ with a competence, you defire not 
riches, nor afpire after the honour of ſovereignty, having 
a higher and better diſtinction in virtue; yet conſider that 
a king is the minifter of God, who now awakens, and puts 
in action your native wildom and jaitice ; decline not, 
therefore, an authority which to a wile min 13 a field for 
great and good actions; where dignity may be added to 

religion, and men may be brought over to piety, in. the 
» enhelt and reaclieſt way, by the influence of the prince. 
75 Tatius, though a ſtranger, was beloved by this people, and 
they pay divine honours to the memory of Romulus. Be- 
46; ſides, who knows, as they are victorious, but they may be 
3 latiated with war, and having no farthef wiſh for triumphs 
and ſpoils, may be defirous of a mild and juſt governor for 


. 
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the eſtabliſhing good laws, and ſettling peace? But ſhould 


they be ever ſo ardently inclined to war, yet is it not bet- 
ter to turn their violence another way, and to be the centre 
of union and friendſhip between the country of the Sa- 
bines, and ſo great and flouriſhing a ſtate as that of Rome?” 
Theſe inducements, we are told, were ſtrengthened by 
auſpicious omens, and by the zeal and ardour of his fel- 
low-citizens, who as ſoon as they had learned the ſub- 
ject of the embaſſy, went in a body to entreat him to take 
the government upon himſelf, as the only means to ap- 
peaſe all diſſenſions, and effectually incorporate the two na- 
tions into one. 

When he had determined to go, he offered ſacrifice to 
the gods, and then ſet forward to Rome. Struck with 
love and admiration of the man, the ſenate and people met 
him on the way; the women welcomed him with bleflings 
and ſhouts of joy; the temples were crowded with fucri- 
fices; and fo univerſal was the ſatisfaction, that the city 
might ſeem to have received a kingdom, inſtead of a king, 
{When they were come into the Forum, Spurius Vettius, 
whoſe turn it then was to be Ixferrer, put it to the vote, 
whether Numa ſhould be king, and all the citizens agreed 
to it with one voice. The robes and other diſtinctions of 
royalty then were offered him, but he commanded them to 
ſtop, as his authority yet wanted the ſanction of heaven. 
Taking, therefore, with him the prieſts and augurs, he 
went up to the Capitol, which the Romans at that time 
called the Tarpezan rock, There the chief of the augurs 
covered the head of Numa, and turned his face towards the 
ſouth : then ſtanding behind him, and laying his right 
hand upon his head, he offered up his devotions, and look- 
ed around him, in hopes of ſeeing birds, or ſome other 
ſignal from the gods. An incredible filence reigned among 
the people, anxious for the event, and Joſt in ſuſpenſe, till 
the auſpicious birds appeared and patied on the right hand. 
Then Numa took the royal robe, and went down from 
the mount to the people, who received him with loud ac- 
clamations, as the maſt pious of men, and moſt beloved of 
the gods. 

His firſt act of government was to diſcharge the body 
of three hundred men, called Celeres, whom Romulus al- 
ways kept about his perſon as guards ; for he neither choſe 
to diſtrult thoſe who put confidence in him nor to reign 
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| over a people that could diſtruſt him. In the next place, 
to the prieſts of Jupiter and Mars he added one for Ro- 
mulus, whom he ſtyled Flamen Quirinalis. Flamines was 
a common name for prieſts before that time, and it is ſaid 
to have been corrupted from Pilamines, a term derived from 
Piloi, which in Greek ſignifies caps (tor th:y wore, it 
ſeems, a kind of caps or hoods); and the Latin language 
had many more Greek words mixed with it then, than it 
has at this time. Thus royal mantles were by the Romans 
called Kane, which Juba aſſures us was from the Greek 
Cen, and the name of Camulus, given to the youth who 
ſerved in the temple of Jupiter, and who was to have both 
his parents alive, was the ſame which ſome of the Greeks 
give to Mercury, on account of his being an attendant of 
that god. 
Numa having ſettled thefe matters with a view to eſta- 
- bliſh himſelf in the people's good graces, immediately after 
attempted to ſoften them, as iron is ſoftened by fire, and 
to bring them from a violent and warlike ditpoſition, to a 
juſter and more gentle temper, Perſuaded that no ordinary 
means were ſufficient to form and reduce ſo high-ſpiritcd 
and untractable a people to mildneis and peace, he called 
in the athſtance of religion. By facritices, religious dances, 
and proceſſions, which he appointed, and wherein bimſelf 
ofticiated, he contrived to mix the charms of teitivity and 
ſocial pleaſure with the ſolemnity of the ceremonies. Thus 
he foothed their minds, and calmed their flerecneſs and 
martial fire. Sometimes, allo, by acquainting them with 
prodigies from heaven, by reports of dreadful apparitions 
and menacing voices, he mipired them with terror, and 
humbled them with ſuperſtition, This was the principal 
cauſe of the report that he drew his wiſdom from the 
ſources of Pythagoras: For a great part of the philoſophy 
of the latter, as well as the government of the former, con- 
ſifted in religious attentions and the worſhip of the gods. 
It is likewiſe faid, that his ſolemn appearance and air of 
ſanctity, was copied from Pythagoras. That philoſopher 
had ſo far tamed an eagle, that, by pronouncing certain 
words he could ſtop it in its flight, or bring it down; aud 
paſſing through the multitudes aſſembled at the Olympic 
games, he ſhowed them his golden thigh ; beſides other 
arts and actions, by which he pretended to fomething ſu- 
pernatural, 
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But Numa feigned that ſome goddeſs or mountain 
nymph favoured him with her private regards (as we have 
already obſerved), and that he had moreover frequent con- 
verſations with the muſes. To the latter he aſcribed moſt 
of his revelations z and there was one in particular that he 
called 7acita, as much as to ſay, the m/e of fence, whom 
he taught the Romans to diſtinguiſh with their veneration. 
By this, too, he ſeemed to ſhow his knowledge and appro- 
bation of the Pythagorean precept of filence. 

His regulations concerning images ſeem likewiſe to have 


ſome relation to the 1 of Pythagoras; who was of 


opinion that the Firſt Cauſe was not an objcck of ſenſe, nor 
liable to paſſion, but inviſible, incorruptible, and diſcernible 
only by the mind. Thus Numa forbade the Romans to 
repreſent the Deity in the form either of man or beaſt. 
Nor was there among them formerly any image or ſtatue 
of the Divine Being: during the firſt hundred and ſeventy 
years they built temples, indeed, and other facred domes, 
but placed in them no figure of any kind; perſuaded that 
it is impious to repreſent things divine by what is periſhable, 
and that we can have no conception of God but by the 
underſtanding. 127 ſacrifices, too, reſembled the Pytha- 
gorean worſhip :, for they were without any eftutiun of 
blood, conſiſt 8 chiefly cf flour, libations of wine, and 
other very fimple and unexpenſive things. 

To Numa is attributed the inſtitution of that high order 
of prieſts called Pontifices, over which he is ſaid to have 
preſided himſelf, Some lay, they were called Pontzfices, 
as employed in the ſervice of thoſe power gods that govern 
the world; for potens in the Roman language ſignifies 
powerful, Others, from their being ordered by the lawgiver 
to perform ſuch ſccret offices as were in their power, and 
ftanding excuſed when there was ſome great impediment. 
But moſt writers æſlign a ridiculous reaſon for the term, as 
if they were called Pontifices from their offering ſacrifices 
upon the bridge, which the Latins call pontem, ſuch kind of 
ceremonies it ſeems being looked upon as the moſt lacred, 
and of greateſt antiquity. 

After Numa had initituted the ſeveral orders of prieſts, 
he erected a royal palace, called Regia, near the temple of 
Veſta; and there he paſſed moſt of his time, either in per- 
forming fome ſacred function, or inſtructing the prieſts, or, 
at leaſt, in converſing with them on ſome divine ſubject. 
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He had alſo another houſe upon the Quzrinal mount, the 
ſituation of which they {till ſhow us. In all public cere- 


monies and proceſſions of the prieſts, a herald went before 


who gave notice to the people to keep holiday. For, as 


* 


they tell us, the Pythagoreans would not ſuffer their diſciples 
to pay any homage or worſhip to the gods in a curſory 


manner, but required them to come prepared for it b 
meditation at home; ſo Numa was of opinion, that his 
citizens ſhould neither ſee nor hear any religious ſervice in 
a {light or careleſs way, but, diſengaged from other affairs, 
bring with them that attention, which an object of ſuch 
importance required. The ſtreets and ways, on ſuch 
occaſions, were cleared of clamour, and all manner of noiſe 
which attends manual labour, that the ſolemnities might 
not be diſturbed. Some veſtiges of this ſtill remain; for 
when the conſul is employed either in augury or ſacrificing, 
they call out to the people, Hoc age, Mind this ; and thus 
admoniſh them to be orderly and attentive, 

By this ſort of religions diſcipline the people became fo 
tractable, and were impreiied with ſuch a veneration of 
Numa's power, that they admitted many improbable, and 
even fabulous tales, and thought nothing incredible or im- 
poſſible which he undertook. Thus he is faid to have in- 
vited many of the citizens to his table, where he took care 
the vellels thould be mean, and the proviſions plain and 
inelegant ; but after they were ſcated, he told them, the 
goddeſs with whom he uſed to converſe, was coming to viſit 
him, when, on a ſudden, the room was tupplied with the 
moſt coſtly veſſels, and the table with a moiſt magnificent 
entertainment. | 

The moſt admired of all his inſtitutions, was his diſtri- 
bution of the citizens into companies, according to their 
arts and trades. For the city conſiſting of two nations, or 
rather factions, who were by no means willing to unite, or 
to blot out the remembrance of their original ditlerence, 
but maintained perpetual conteſts and party quarrels ; he 
took the ſame method with them as is uſed to incorporate 
hard and folid bodies, which, while entire, will not mix at 
all, but when reduced to powder, umte with eaſe. To at- 
tain his purpoſe, he divided, as I faid, the whole multitude 
into ſmall bodies, who gaining new diſtinctions, loſt by de- 
grees the great and original one, in conſequence of their 
being thus broken into ſo many parts, 'Fhis diſtribution 
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was made according to the ſeveral arts or trades, of muſi- 
cians, goldſmiths, maſons, dyers, ſhoemakers, tanners, 
brafiers, and potters. He collected the other artificers alſo 
into companies, who had their reſpective halls, courts, and 
religious ceremonies, peculiar to each ſociety, By theſe 
means he firſt took away the diſtinction of Sabines and 
Romans, ſubjects of Tatius, and ſubjects of Romulus, both 
name and thing; the very ſeparation into parts mixing and 
incorporating the whole together, 

He is celebrated alſo in his political capacity, for cor- 
recting the law which empowered fathers to fell their 
children, excepting ſuch as married by their father's com- 
mand or conſent; for he reckoned it a great hardſhip, 
that a woman ſhould marry a man as free, and then live 
with a ſlave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar too, which 
he executed with ſome degree of ſkill, though not with 
abſolute exactneſs. In the reign of Romulus, it had 
neither meaſure nor order, ſome months conſiſting of fewer 
than twenty days, while ſome were ſtretched to thirty-five, 
and others even to more. They had no idea of the dit- 
ference between the annual courſe of the ſun and that of 
the moon, and only laid down this poſition, that the year 
conſiſted of three hundred and tixty days. Numa, then, 
obierving that there was a difference of eleven days, three 
hundred and fiity-tour days making up the lunar year, and 
three hundred and ſixty-five the ſolar, doubled thoſe eleven 
days, and inſerted them as an intercalary month, after that 
of February, every other year. This additional month was 
called by the Romans Mercedinus. But this amendment 
of the irregularity afterwards required a farther amend- 
ment. He likewiſe altered the order of the months, making 
March the third, which was the firſt; January firtt, which 
was the eleventh or Romulus, and February the ſecond, 
which was the twelfth and laſt. Many, however, aflert, 
that the (wo months of January and February were added 
by Numa, whereas, beſore they had reckoned but ten 
months in the year, as ſome barbarous nations had but 
three; and, among the Greeks, the Arcadians four, and 
the Acarnanians fix. The Egyptian year, they tell us, at 
firſt conſiſted only of one month, afterwards of four. And 
therefore, though they inhabit a new country, they ſeem 
to be a very ancient people, and reckon in their chronology 
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N number of years, becauſe they account months 
ears. ; 
; That the Roman year contained at firſt ten months 
only, and not twelve, we have a proof in the name of the 
aſt; for they till call it December, or the tenth month; 
and that March was the firſt, is alſo evident, becauſe 
the fifth from it was called Quintilis, the ſixth Sextilis, 
and ſo the reſt in their order. If January and February 
had then been placed before March, the month Quinti- 
would have been the fifth in name, but the ſeventh in 
teckoning. Beſides, it is reaſonable to conclude, that the 
month of March, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mars, 
fhould ſtand firſt; and April ſecond, which has its name 
from Aphrodite, or Venus, for in this month the women ſa- 
erifice to that goddeſs, and bathe on the firſt of it, with 
crowns of myrtle on their heads. Some, however, ſay 
April derives not its name from Aphrodite; but, as the 
very ſound of the term ſeems to dictate, from aperire, to 
open, becauſe the ſpring having then attained its vigour, it 
opens and unfolds the blofloms of plants. 'The next month, 
which is that of May, is ſo called from Maia, the mother 
of Mercury; for to him it is ſacred, June is ſo ſtyled from 
the youthful ſeaſon of the year. Some again inform us, 
that theſe two months borrow their names from the two 
ages, old and young; for the older men are called majores, 
and the younger guniores. The ſucceeding months were 
Zdenominated according to their order, of fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
venth, eighth, ninth, tenth. Afterwards Quintilis was 


called July, in honour of Julius Cæſar, who overcame 


2 Pompey ; and Sertilis Auguit, from Auguſtus, the ſecond 
= emperor of Rome. To the following months Domitian 
gave his two names of Germanicus and Domitianus, which 
= laſted but a little while; for, when he was lain, they re- 
= {umed their old names, September and October. The two 
laſt were the only ones that all along retained the original 
appellation, which they had from their order. February, 
which was either added or tranſpoſed by Numa, is the 
month of purification; for ſo the term ſignifies; and then 
rites are celebrated for the purifying of trees, and procur- 
ing a bletling on their fruits; then alſo the feaſt of the 
Lupercalia is held, whoſe ceremonies greatly reſemble thoſe 
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of a luſtration. January, the firſt month, is to named 
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from Janus. And Numa ſeems to me to have taken away 
the precedency from March, which is denominated from 
the god of war, with a deſign to thow his preference of 


the political virtnes to the martial, For this Janus, in the 


moſt remote antiquity, whether a demigod or a king, be- 
ing remarkable for his political abilities, and his cultiva- 
tion of ſociety, reclaimed men from their rude and ſavage 
manners; he is therefore repreſented with two faces, 1 
having altered the former ſtate of the world, and given 
quite a new turn to life. He has alſo a temple at Rome 
with two gates, which they call the gates of war. It is the 
cuſtom for this temple to ſtand open in the time of war, and 
to be ſhut in time of peace. The latter was ſeldom the 
caſe, as the empire has been generally engaged in war on 
account of its great extent, and its having to contend with 
ſo many ſurrounding barbarovs nations. It has, there- 
fore, been ſhut only in the reign of Auguſtus Cæ ſar, when 
he had conquered Antony : and before, in the conſulate 
of Marcus Attilius, and Titus Manlius, a little while; for 


a new war breaking out, it was not ſoon opened again. 


In Numa's reign, however, it was not opened for one day, 
but ſtood conſtantly ſhut during the ſpace of forty-three 

ars, while uninterrupted peace reigned in every quarter, 
Not only the people of Rome were ſoftened and humanized 
by the juftice and mildneſs of the king, but even the cir- 
cumjacent cities, breathing, as it were, the ſame ſalutary 
and delightful air, began to change their behaviour. Like 
the Romans, they became deſirous of peace and goud laws, 
of cultivating the ground, educating their children in tran- 
quillity, and paying their homag to the gods. Italy then 
was taken up with feſtivals and tacrifices, games and en- 
tertainments; the people, without any apprehenſions of 
danger, mixed in a friendly manner, and treated each other 
with mutual hoſpitality ; the love of virtue and juitice, as 
from the ſource of Numa's wiſdom. gently flowing upen 
all, and moving with the compoture of Ai heart. Even the 
hyperbolical expretlions of the poets fall ſhort of deſcrbing 
the happinefs of thole days. 


Secure 4rachne ſpread her flender toils 

Q'er the broad buckler; eating rutt conſum'd 
The vengeful ſwords and once far- gleaming ſpears : 

No more the trump of war ſwells its hoarſe throat, 

Nor robs the eye-lids of their genial ſlumber, 
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ge have no account of either war or inſurrection in the 


Rate, during Numa's reign. Nay, he experienced neither 
enmity nor envy; nor did ambition dictate either open or 
private attempts againſt his crown. Whether it were the 
Fear of the gods, who took fo pious a man under their pro- 


tection, or reverence of his virtue, or the ſingular good 


"Fortune of his times, that kept the manners ot men pure 


. 


and unſullied, he was an illuſtrious inſtance of that truth, 


which Plato ſeveral ages after ventured to deliver concern=- 
ing government : That the only jure projpect of delirerunce 
hom the ecils of life will be, rwhen the divine Providence ſhalt 
% order it, that the regal power, inceſted in a prince who has 
the lentiments of a philoſopher, jhall render virtue trumphant 
rer vice, A man of ſuch wiſdom is not only happy in 
himſelf, but contributes by his inſtructions to the happi— 
neſs of others. There is, in truth, no need either of force 
or menaces, to direct the multitude ; for when they ſee 


virtue exemplified in ſo glorious a pattern as the life of 


their prince, they become wile of themtelves, and endea- 


* your, by friendſhip and unanimity, by a ſtrict regard to 


juſtice and temperance, to form themſelves to an inno— 
cent and happy life. This is the nobleſt end of go- 
vernment; and he is moſt worthy of the royal ſeat who 


can regulate the lives and diſpoſitions of his ſubjects in 


ſuch a manner. No one was more 1enſible of this than 
Numa, 

As to his wives and children, there are great contradic- 
tions among hiſtorians. For ſome ſay, he had no wife but 
Tatia, nor any child but one daughter named Pompilia. 
Others, beſtde that daughter, give an account of four ſons, 
Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus; every one of 
which left an honourable poſterity, the Pomponit being de- 
ſcended from Pompon, the Pinarii from Pinus, the Ca!- 
purnii from Calpus, and the Mamercii from Mamercus. 
Theſe were ſurnamed Reges or H e But a third ſet of 
writers accuſe the former of forging theſe genealogies from 
Numa, in order to ingratiate themſelves with particular 
families. And they tell us, that Pompilia was not the 
daughter of Tatia, but of Lucretia, another wife, whom 
he married after he aſcended the throne. All, however, 
agree, that Pompilia was married to Marcius, ſon of that 
Marcius who perſuaded Numa to accept the crown ; for 
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nator, and, after Numa's death, was competitor with b 
Tullus Hoſtilius for the throne; but, failing in the enter- 
priſe, he ſtarved himſelf to death. His ſon Mareius, huſ- 
band to Pompilia, remained in Rome, and had a ſon 
named Ancus Marcius; who reigned after Tullus Hoſti- 
lius. This ſon is ſaid to have been but five years old at the 
death of Numa. ; 

Numa was carried off by no ſudden or acute diſtemper ; 
but, as Piſo relates, waſted away inſenſibly with old age, 
and a gentle decline. He was ſome few years above eighty 
when he died. | 

The neighbouring nations that were in friendſhip and 
alliance with Rome, ſtrove to make the honours of his 
burial equal to the happineſs of his life, attending with 
crowns and other public offerings. The ſenators carried 
the bier, and the miniſters of the gods walked in proceſ- 
fion, The reſt of the people, with the women and child- 
ren, crowded to the funeral; not, as if they were at- 
tending the interment of an aged king, but as if they had 
loſt one of their beloved relations in the bloom of life; for 
they followed it with tears and loud lamentations. | They 
did not burn the body, becaule (as we are told) he himſelf 
forbade it; but they made two ſtone coffins, and buried 
them under the Janiculum; the one containing his body, 
and the other the ſacred books which he bad written, in the 
ſame manner as the Grecian legiſlators wrote their tables of 
laws. | 
Numa had taken care, however, in his lifetime, to in- 
ſtruct the prieſts in all that thofe books contained; and to 
impreſs both the ſenſe and practice on their memories. He 
then ordered them to be buried with him, perſuaded that 
ſuch myſteries could not ſafely exiſt in lifeleſs writing. In- 
fluenced by the ſame reaſoning, it is ſaid, the Pythago- 
reans did not commit their precepts to writing, but in- 
truſted them to the memories of ſuch as they thought wor- 
thy of ſo great a depoſit. And when they happened to com- 
municate to an unworthy perſon their abſtruſe problems in 
geometry, they gave out that the gods threatencd to avenge 
his profaneneſs and impiety with ſome great and ſignal ca- 
lamity. Thoſe, therefore, may be well excuſed who en- 
deavour to prove, by ſo many reſemblances, that Numa 


he followed him to Rome, where he was enrolled a ſe- 5 | 
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; acquainted with Pythagoras. Valerius Antias re- 


Tates, that there were twelve books written in Latin, 


concerning religion, and twelve more of philoſophy, in 
Greek, buried in that coffin. But four hundred years af- 
ter, when Publius Cornelius and Marcus Bzbius were 


conſuls, a prodigious fall of rain having waſhed away the 


earth that covered the coffins, and the lids falling off, one 
of them appeared entirely empty, without the leaſt remains 


of the body; in the other, the books were found. Petilius, 


then Pretor, having examined them, made his report upon 


oath to the ſenate, that it appeared to him inconſiſtent 


both with juſtice and religion, to make them public: in 


conſequence of which all the volumes were carried into the 


Comitium, 'and burnt. 


> Glory follows in the train of great men, and increaſes 


after their death ; for enyy does not long ſurvive them : 


nay, it ſometimes dies before them. The misfortunes, 
indeed, of the ſucceeding kings added. luſtre to the cha- 
= rater of Numa. Of the five that came after him, the 
© laſt was driven from the throne, and lived long in exile ; 
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and of the other four, not one died a natural death. Three 


were traitoroufly ſlain. As for Tullus Hoſtilius, who 
reigned next after Numa, he ridiculed and defpiſed many 
of his beſt inftitutions, particularly his religious ones, as 
effeminate and tending to inaction, for his view was to diſ- 
pole the people to war : he did not, however, abide by his 
religious opinions, but falling into a ſevere and compli- 
cated ſickneſs, he changed them, for a ſuperſtition, very dif- 
ferent from Numa's piety : others, too, were infected with 
the ſame falſe principles, when they ſaw the manner of 
his death, which is ſaid to have happened by lightning. 


SOLON. 
Flouriſhed before Chriſt 597. 


Sor oN father having injured his fortune, by in- 
dulging his great and munificent ſpirit, though the ſon 
might have been ſupported by his friends, yet as he was of a 
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family that had long been aſſiſting to others, he was aſhame! 
to accept of afſiſtance himſelf; and therefore in his young: r 
years he applied himſelf to merchandiſe. Some, however, 
ſay that he travelled rather to gratify his curioſity, and ex- 
tend his knowledge, than to raiſe an eftate. For he pro- 
feſled his love of wiſdom, and when far advanced in years 
made this declaration, I grow old in the purſuit of learning, 
He was not too much attached to wealth, as we may ga- 
ther from the following verſes : 

The man that boaſts of golden ſtores, 

Of grain that loads his bending floors, 

Ot c!ds with treth'ning herbage green, 

Where bounding ſteeds and herds are ſeen, 

I call not happier than the ſwain 

W hoſe limbs are ſound, whoſe food is plain, 

W hole joys a blooming wife endears, 

Whole hours a ſmiling offspring cheers, 
Yet in another place he ſays ? 


The flow ot riches, though deſir'd, 
Life's real goods if well acquir'd, 
Unjuſtly let me never gain, 

Leſt vengeance follow in their train, 


Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of ſociety, ſhoul: 
neither ſet his heart upon ſuperfluities, nor reject the ule 
of what is neceſſary and convenient. And in thoſe times, 
as Heſiod informs us, no buſineſs was looked upon as a 
diſparagement, nor did any trade cauſe a diſadvantageous 
diſtinction. The profeſſion of merchandiſe was honourable, 
as it brought home the produce of barbarous countries, 
engaged the friendſhip of kings, and opened a wide field of 
knowledge and experience, Nay, ſome merchaats have 
been founders of great cities; Protus, for inſtance, that 
built Marſeilles, for whom the Gauls about the &hone had 
the higheſt efteem. Thales allo, and Hippocrates the 
mathematician, are ſaid to have had their thare in com- 
merce ; and the oil that Plato diſpoſed of in Egypt, defrayed 
the expence of bis travels, 

We have a particular account of a converſation which 
Solon had with Anacharſis, and of another he had with 
Thales. Anacharſis went to Solon's houſe at Athens, 
knocked at the door, and faid, he was a f{ranger who deſered 
to enter into engagements of friendſhip and mutual hoſpitality 
with him. Solon anſwered, Friendſhips are bet formed at 
home, Then do you, ſaid Anacharſis, who are at home, make 
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Me your friend, and receive me into your houſe. Struck with 
the quickneſs of his repartee, Solon gave him a kind wel- 
*come, and kept him ſome time with him, being then em- 
Pployed in public affairs and in modelling his laws. When 
Anacharſis knew what Solon was about, he laughed at his 
undertaking, and at the abſurdity of imagining he could 
reſtrain the avarice and injuſtice of his citizens by written 
laws, which in all reſpects rejembled ſpiders' webs, and would, 
like them, only entangle, and hold the poor end weak, while 
the rich and powerful eaſily broke through them. To this 
Solon replied, Men keep their agreements, when it is an ad- 
vantage to both partes not to break them ; and he would ſo 
frame his laws, as to make it ecident to the Athenians, that it 
would be more for their intereſt to objerce than to tranſ= 
oreſs them, The event, however, ſhowed, that Anacharſis 
was nearer the truth in his conjecture, than Solon was in 
his hope. Anacharſis having ſeen an afiembly of the 
people at Athens, 1aid, he was ſurpriſed at this, that in 
Greece wiſe men pleaded cautes und fools determined them. 
When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he 
expreſſed ſome wonder that he did not marry and raiſe a 
family. To this Thales gave no immediate anſwer ; but 
* ſome days after he inſtructed a ſtranger to ſay, That he 
came from Athens ten days before. Solon inquiring, Mat 
news there was at Athens, the man, according to his in- 
ſtructions, ſaid, None, except the funeral of a young man, 
which was attended by the whole city. For he was the ſon 
(as they told me) of a perſon of great honour, and of the 
highelt reputation for virtue, who was then abroad upon his 
travels, What a miſerable man ts he ! ſaid Solon: but what 
was his name ? I have heard his name, anſwered the ſtranger, 
but do not recollect it. All I remember is, that there was 
much talk of his wiſdom and juſtice. Solon, whoſe appre- 
henſions increaſed with every reply, was now much diſ- 
concerted, and mentioned his own name, aſking, Whether, 
it was not Solon's ſon that was dead ? The ſtranger anſwering 
in the a{trmative, he began to beat his head, and to do and 
ſay ſuch things as are utual to men in a tranſport of grief. 
Then Thales, taking him by the hand, ſaid with a ſmile, 
Theje things which firike down ſo firm a man as Solon, kept 
me from marriage and from having children. But take 
courage, my good friend, for not a word of what has been told 
D 4 
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you is true. Hermippus ſays, he took this ſtory frun 
atæcus, who uſed to boaſt he had the ſoul of MÆſop. 
When the Athenians, tired out with a long and trouble. 
ſome war againſt the Megarenſians, for the Iſle of Salamis, 
made a law, that no one for the future, under pain of 


death, ſhould either by ſpeech or writing propoſe that the 


city ſhould affert its claim to that iſland; Solon was very 


uneaſy at fo diſhonourable a decree, and ſeeing great part 


of the youth deſirous to begin the war again, being re— 
{trained from it only by fear of the law, he feigned himſelf 
1nfane ; and a report ſpread from his houſe into the city, 
that he was out of his ſenſes. Privately, however, he had 
compoſed an elegy, and got it by heart, in order to repeat 
it in public ; thus prepared, he fallied out unexpectedly 
into the market-place with a cap upon his head. A great 
number of people flocking about him there, he got upon 


the herald's ſtone, and ſung the elegy which begins thus: 


Hear and attend : from Salamis I came 
To ſhow your error. 


This compoſition is entitled Salamis, and conſiſts of a hun- 
dred very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his 
fnends began to expreſs their admiration, and Piſiſtratus, 
in particular, exerted himſelf in perſuading the people to 
comply with his directions; whereupon they repealed the 
law, once more undertook the war, and inveſted Solon with 
the command. The common account of his proceedings 
is this: He failed with Piſiſtratus to Colias, and having 
feized the women who, acccording to the cuſtom of the 
country, were offering ſacrifice to Ceres there, he ſent a 
truſty perſon, to Salamis, who was to pretend- he was a 
deſerter, and to adviſe the Megarenſians, if they had a mind 
to ſeize the principal Athenian matrons, to ſet fail imme- 
diately for Colias. The Megarenſians readily embracing 


the propoſal, and ſending out a body of men, Solon dif- 


covered the ſhip as it put off from the iſland; and cauſing 
the women directly to withdraw, ordered a number of young 
men, whoſe faces were yet ſmooth, to dreſs themſelves in 
their habits, caps, and ſhoes. Thus with weapons concealed 
under their clothes, they were to dance and play by the ſea 
ſide till the enemy was landed, and the veſſel near enough 
to be ſeized. Matters being thus ordered, the Megarenſians 


were deceived with the appearance, and ran confuſedly on 
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More, ſtriving which ſhould firſt lay hold on the women. 
But they met with ſo warm a reception, that they were cut 
off to a man: and the Athenians embarking immediately 
for Salamis, took poſſeſſion of the land. . 
The Athenians now relapſed into their old diſputes con- 
cerning the government; for there were as many parties 
among them as there were different tracts of land in their 
country. The inhabitants of the mountainous part were, 
it ſeems, for a democracy; thoſe of the plains for an 
oligarchy; and thoſe of the ſea-coafts contending for a 
'mixed kind of government, hindered the other two from 
gaining their point. At the ſame time, the inequality be- 
* tween the poor and the rich occaſioned the greateſt diſcord, 
and the ſtate was in ſo dangerous a ſituation, that there 
| ſeemed to be no way to quell the ſeditious, or to fave it 
from ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. So greatly 
were the poor in debt to the rich, that they were obliged 
either to pay them a ſixth part of the produce of the land 
(hence they were called Hectemor and Thetes ), or elſe to 
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engage their perſons to their creditors, who might ſeize 
them on failure of payment. Accordingly ſome made 


ſlaves of them, and others ſold them to foreigners. Nay, 


| ſome parents were forced to ſell their own children (for no 
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law forbade it), and to quit the city, to avoid the ſevere 
treatment of thoſe uſurers. But the greater number, and 
men of the moſt ſpirit, agreed to ſtand by each other, and 
to bear ſuch impoſitions no longer. They determined to 
chooſe a truſty perſon for their leader to deliver thoſe who 
had failed in their time of payment, to divide the land, and 
to che entire new face to the commonwealth. 
en the moſt prudent of the Athenians caſt their eyes 
upon Solon, as a man leaſt obnoxious to either party, 
having neither been engaged in oppreſſions with the rich, 
nor entangled in neceſſities with the poor. Him, there- 
fore, they entreated to aſſiſt the public in this exigency, and 
to.compoſe theſe differences. Phanias the Leſbian aſſerts, 
indeed, that Solon, to ſave the ſtate, dealt artfully with both 
rties, and privately promiſed the jou a diviſion of the 
ands, and the rich a confirmation of their ſecurities. At 
firſt he was loth to take the adminiſtration upon him, by 
reaton of the ayarice of ſome, and the inſolence of others; 


but was, however, choſen archon next aſter Philombrotus, 
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and at the ſame time arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich 
accepting of him readily, as one of them, and the poor, as 
a good and worthy man. They tell us too, that a ſaying 
of his, which he had let fall ſome time before, that equality 
cauſes no war, was then much repeated, and pleaſed both 
the rich and the poor; the latter expecting to come to 4 
balance by their numbers and by the meaſure of divided 
lands, and the former to preſerve an equality at leaſt, by 
their dignity and power. Thus both parties being in great 
hopes, the heads of them were urgent with Solon to make 
himſelf king, and endeavoured to perſuade him, that he 
might with better aſſurance take upon him the direction of 


a city where he had the ſupreme authority, Nay, many ot 


the titizens, that leaned to neither party, ſeeing the in- 
tended change difficult to be effected by reaſon and law, 
were not againſt intruſting the government to the hand: 
of one wile and juſt man. Some, moreover, acquaint 
us, that he received this oracle from Apollo, 


Seize, ſeize the helm; the reeling veſſel guide 
With aiding patriots tem the raging tide. 


His friends, in particular, told him it would appear that he 
wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy tor fear of the 
name of tyrant ; as if the ſole and ſupreme power would 


not ſoon become a lawful ſovereignty through the virtues of 


him that received it. Thus formerly (faid they) the 
Eubceans ſet up 'Tynnondas, and lately the Mitylenæans 
Pittacus for their prince. None of theſe things moved 
Solon from his purpoſe, and the anſwer he is ſaid to have 
given to his friends is this, Ab/olute monarchy is a fair feld, 
but it has no outlet. And in one of his poems he thus ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his friend Phocus: 


If I ſpared my country, 

If gilced violence and tyrannic ſway 

Could pgever charm me; thence no ſhame accrues : 
Still the mild honour of my name I boaſt, 

And find my empire there, —— 


Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great, 
before he appeared in the character of a legiſlator. As 
for the ridicule. he was expoſed to for rejecting kingly 
power, he has deſcribed it in the following verſes : 


Nor wiſdom's palm, nor deep-laid policy, 
Can Solon boaſt. For when its. noble bleſſings 
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* Heaven pour'd into his lap, he ſpurn'd them from him, 
Where was his ſenſe and ſpirit, when enclos'd 
He found the choiceft prey, nor deign'd to draw it? 
Who, to command fair Athens but one day, 
Would not himſelf, with all his race, have fallen 
Contented on the morrow 2? 


Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low 
minds, as diſcourſing about him. But though he rejected 
abſolute power, he proceeded with ſpirit enough in the ad- 
miniſtration ; he did not make any conceſſions in behalf of 


the powerful, nor, in the framing of his laws, did he in- 


dulge the humour of his conſtituents. Where the former 
eftabliſhment was tolerable, he neither applied remedies, 
nor uſed the incifion-knite, leſt he ſhould put the whole 
in diſorder, and not have power to ſettle or compoſe it 


afterwards in the temperature he could wiſh. He only 


made ſuch alterations as he might bring the people to ac- 


guieſce in by perſuaſion, or compel them to by his authority, 


making (as he ſays) force and right conſpire. Hence it 


was, that having the queſtion afterwards put to him, 


IWhether he had provided the beſt of laws for the Athenians ? 
he anſwered, The beſt they were capable of receicing. And 


as the moderns obſerve, that the Athenians ufed to qualify 
the harſhneſs of things by giving them lofter and politer 
names, calling whores miſtrefſes,, tributes contributions, 
garriſons guards, and priſons caſtles ; fo Solon ſeems to be 
the firſt that diſtinguithed the cancelling of debts by the. 
name of a difcharge. For this was the firſt of his public 
acts, that debts ſhould be forgiven, and that no man for 
the future ſhould take the body of his. dehtor for ſecurity. 
== Though Androtion and ſome others ſay, that it was not by 


tne cancelling of debts, but by moderating the intereſt, that 


the poor were relieved, they thought themſelves ſo happy 
in it, that they gave the name of dijcharge to this act of 


humanity, as well as to the enlarging of meaſures and the 


| 4 value of money, which went along with it. For he ordered 
the ming, which before went but for ſeventy-three drachmus, 
to go for a hundred : ſo that, as they paid the ſame in 


value, but much leſs in weight, thoſe that had great ſums. 
to pay were relieved, while ſuch as received them were no 
loſers. | 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it was 
the abolition of paſt ſecuring that was called. a dz/charge, 
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and with theſe the poems of Solon agree. For in them he 
values himſelf on having taken away the marks of mortgage! 
land, which 3 4a were alanoſt every where ſet up, and made 
free thoſe fields which before were bound: and not only ſo, but 
of ſuch citizens as were ſeizable by their creditors for debt, 
ome, he tells us, he had brought back from other countries, 
where they had wandercd ſo long, that they had forgot the 
Attic dialect, and others he had ſet at liberty, who had en- 
perienced a cruel flavery at home. 
This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greateſt trouble 
he met with: for when he undertook the annulling of 
debts, and was conſidering of a ſuitable ſpeech and a pro- 
per method of introducing the buſineſs, he told ſome of his 
moſt intimate friends, namely Conon, Clinias, and Hip- 
ponicus, that he intended only to aboliſh the debts, and not 
to meddle with the lands. Theſe friends of his haſtening 
to make their advantage of the ſecret before the decree took 
place, borrowed large ſums of the rich, and purchaſed eſtates 
with them. Afterwards, when the decree was publiſhed, 
they kept their poſſeſſions without paying the money they 
had taken up ; which brought great reflections upon Solon, 
as if he had not been impoſed upon with the reft, but were 
rather an accomplice in the fraud. This charge, however, 
was ſoon removed, by his being the firſt to comply with 
the law, and remitting a debt of five talents, which he had 
out at intereſt. Others, among whom is Polyzelus the 
Rhodian, ſay it was fifteen talents. But his friends went 
by the name of Chreocopide, or debt-cutters, ever after. 
The method he took ſatisfied neither the poor nor the 
rich. The latter were diſpleaſed by the cancelling of their 
bonds; and the former at not finding a diviſion of lands: 
upon this they had fixed their hopes, and they complained 
that he had not, like Lycurgus, made all the citizens equal 
in eſtate. Lycurgus, however, being the eleventh from 
Hercules, and having reigned many years in Lacedæmon, 
had acquired great authority, intereſt, and friends, of which 
be knew very well how to avail himſelf in ſetting up a new 
form of government. Yet he was oblig ed to have recourſe 
to force rather than perſuaſion, and had an eye ſtruck out 
in the diſpute, before he could bring it to a laſting ſettle- 
ment, and eſtabliſh ſuch an union and equality, as left 
neither rich nor poor in the city. On the other hand, 
volon's eſtate was but moderate, not ſuperior to that of ſome 
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commonwealth as that of Lycurgus, conſidering it as out 
of his power; he proceeded as far as he thought he could 
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commoners, and therefore he attempted not to ere ſuch a 


be ſupported by the confidence the people had in his probity 


and wiſdom. 


That he anſwered not the expectations of the generality, 


but offended them by falling ſhort, appears from theſe 


verſes of his 
Thoſe eyes with joy once ſparkling when they view'd me, 


2 With cold, oblique regard behold me now. 
And a little after 


et who but Solon 
Could have ſpoke peace to their tumultuous waves, 
And not have ſunk beneath them ? 


But being ſoon ſenſible of the utility of the decree, they 
laid 2.ide their complaints, offered a public ſacrifice, which 
they called ſeiſacthiu, or the ſacrifice of the diſcharge, and 


conſtituted Solon lawgiver and ſuperintendant of the com- 
monwealth; committing to him the regulation not of a 
part only, but the whole, magiſtracies, aſſemblies, courts of 
judicature, and ſenate; and leaving him to determine the 
qualification, number, and time of meeting for them all, as 
well as to abrogate or continue the former conſtitutions, at 
his pleaſure, 

Firſt, then, he repealed the laws of Draco“, except thoſe 
concerning murder, becauſe of the ſeverity of the puniſt- 


* Draco was archon in the ſecond, though ſome ſay in the laſt, year 
of the thirty-ninth olympiad, about the year before Chriſt 62 3. Though 
the name of this great man occurs frequently in hiſtory, yet we no where 
find ſo much as ten lines together concerning him and his inſtitutions. 
He may be conſidered as the firſt legiſlator of the Athenians ; for the 
laws, or rather precepts, of Triptolemus were very few, viz. Honour 
your ftarents ; worſhips the gods ; hurt not animals; Draco was the firſt of the 
Greeks that puniſhed adultery with death; and he eſteemed murder ſo high 
a crime, that to imprint a deep abhorrence of it in the minds of men, he 
ordained that proceſs ſhould be carried on even againſt inanimate things, 
if they accidentally cauſed the death of any perſon. But beſides mur- 
der and adultery, which deſerved death, he made a number of ſmaller 
offences capital ; and that brought almoſt all his laws into diſuſe. The 
extravagant ſeverity of them, like an edge too finely ground, hindered 
his theſmoi, as he called them, from ſtriking deep. Porphyry (de ab/ti- 
nent.) has. preſerved one of them concerning divine worſhip : “ It is an 
everlaſting law in Attica, that the gods are to be worſhipped, and the he- 
roes alſo, according to the cuſtoms of our ange tors, and in private only 

with a proper addreſs, firſt fruits, and annual Iibations.“ 
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ments they appointed, which for almoſt all offences were 
capital; even thoſe that were convicted of idleneſs were to 
ſuffer death, and ſuch as ſtole only a few apples or pot- 
herbs, were to be puniſhed in the ſame manner as ſacrile- 
gious perſons and murderers. Hence a ſaying of Demades, 
who lived long after, was much admired, that Draco wrote 
his laws not with mk, but with blood. And he himſelf being 
aſked, Why he made death the puniſhment for moſt offences ? 
anſwered, Small ones dejerce it, aud I can find no greater 
for the moſt heinous. 

In the next place, Solen took an eftimate of the eſtates, 
of the citizens ; intending to leave the great offices in the 
hands of the rich, but to give the reſt of the people a ſhare 
in other departments w hich they had not before. Such as 
had a yearly income of five hundred meaſures in wet and 
dry goods, he placed in the firſt rank, and called them 
Peutac ofiomedi uni: The tecond conſiſted af thoſe that could 
keep a horſe, or whoſe lands produced three hundred mea- 
ſures ; theſe were of the eque7rian order, and called 7Iippo- 
datelountes. And thoſe of the third claſs, who had but two 
hundred meaſures, were called Je git. The reſt were 
named Thetes, and not admitted to any office ; they had 
only a right to appear and give their vote in the general 
aſſembly of the people. This ſeemed at firſt but a llight 
privilege, but afterwards ſhowed itſelf a matter of great im- 
portance: for moſt cauſes came at laſt to be decided by 
them; and in ſuch matters as were under the cogaizance of 
the magiſtrates there lay an appeal to the p \cople. Beſides, 
he is ſaid to have drawn up his laws in an obſcure and 
ambiguous manner, on purpoſe to enlarge the authority of 
the popular tribunal. For as they could not adjuſt their 
difference ; by the. letter of the law, they were obliged to 
have recourſe to living judges; I mean the whole body of 
citizens, who therefore had all controverſies brought before 
them, and were in a manner ſuperior to the laws. Of this 
equality he himſelf takes notice in theſe words: 

By me the people held their native rights 

Uninjur'd, unoppreſs'd— The great refirain'd 

From lawleſs violence, and the poor from rapine, 

By me, their mutual ſhield, —— 


Deſirous yet farther to ſtrengthen the common people, he 
empowered any man whatever to enter an action for one 
that was injured, If a perſon was aſſaulted, or ſuffered da- 
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2 x age or violence, another that was able and willing to do 
) "It might proſecute the offender. Thus the lawgiver wiſely 
F accuſtomed the citizens, as members of one body, to feel 
Aland d to reſent one another's injuries. And we are told of 
1 ſaying of his agreeable to this law : being aſked, Vat 
5 city was beſt modelled ? he anſwered, That where thoſe who 
are not injured are no leſs ready to projecute and punijh of- 

enders thun thoſe who are. 

When theſe points were adjuſted, he eſtabliſhed the 
council of the areopagus, which was to confift of ſuch as 
had borne the office of eon, and himſelf was one of the 
number. But obſerving that the people, now diſcharged 
from their debts, grew inſolent and imperious, he proceed- 
ed to conſtitute another council or ſenate, of four hun- 
dred, a hundred out of each tribe, by whom all affairs were 

to be previoully conſidered ; and ordered that no matter, 
without their approbation, thould be laid before the ge- 
neral aſſembly. In the mean time the high court of the 
areopagus were to be the inſpectors and guardians of the 

> laws. Thus he ſuppoſed the commonwealth, ſecured b 
two councils, as by two archons, would be lefs liable to be 

* ſhaken by tumults, and the people would become more or- 

derly and peaceable. Moſt writers, as we have obſerved, 
affirm that the council of the areopagus was of Solon's ap- 
pointing: and it ſeems greatly to confirm their aſſertion, 
that Draco has made no mention of the areopagetes, but 
in capital caufes conſtantly addreſſes himſelf to the epete: 
= yet the eighth law of Solon's thirteenth table is ſet down 
in theſe very words, IV hoecer were declared infamous before 
Solon's archonſhip, let them be rejtored in honour, except juck 
as having been condemned in the areopagus, or by the ephete, 
or by the kings in the Prytaneum, for murder or robbery, or. 
attempting tu uſurp the government, had fled their country 
before this law was made. This, on the contrary, thows, 
that before Solon was chief magiſtrate and delivered his 
laws, the council of the areopagus was in being. 

The moſt peculiar and ſurpriſing of his other laws, is 
that which declares the man infamous who ſtands neuter in 
time of ſedition. It ſeems, he would not have us be in- 
= ditferent and unaffected with the fate of the public, when 

dur own concerns are upon a fate bottom; nor when we 
are in health, be inſenſible to the diſtempers and griets of 
our country, He would have us eſpouſe the better and 
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juſter canſe, and hazard every thing in defence of it, rather 
than wait in ſafety to ſee which ſide the victory will incline 
to. That law, too, ſeems quite ridiculous and abſurd, 
which permits a rich heireſs, whoſe huſband happens to 
be impotent, to conſole herſelf with his neareſt relations, 
Yet ſome ſay, this law was very properly levelled againſt 
thoſe, who, conſcious of their own inability, match with 
heireſſes for the ſake of the portion, and under colour of 
law do violence to nature. For when they know that ſuch 
heirefles may make choice of others to grant their favours 
to, they will either let thoſe matches alone, or if they do mar- 
ry in that manner, they muſt ſuffer the ſhame of their ava- 
rice and diſhoneſty. It is right, that the heireſs ſhould not 
have liberty to chooſe at large, but only amongſt her huſ- 
band's relations, that the child which is born may, at leaft, 
belong to his kindred and family. Agreeable to this is the 
direction, that the bride and bridegroom ſhould be ſhut up 
together, and eat of the ſame quince ; and that the hut- 
band of an heireſs ſhould approach her at leaſt three times 
in a month. For, though they may happen not to have 
children, yet it is a mark of honour and regard due from 
a man to the chaſtity of his wife: it removes many unea- 
ſineſſes, and prevents differences from proceeding to an ab- 
ſolute breach. 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no dowries ſhould 
be given : the bride was to bring with her only three ſuits 
of clothes, and ſome houſehold ſtuff of ſmall value. For 
he did not chooſe that marriages ſhould be made with mer- 
cenary or venal views, but would have that union cement- 
ed by the endearment of children, and every other inſtance 
of love and friendſhip. Nay, Dionyſius himſelf, when his 
mother deſired to be. married to a young Syracuſan, told 
her, He had, indeed, by las. tyranny, broke through the 
laws of His country, but he could not break thoſe of nature, by 
countenancing ſo diſproportioned a match. And ſurely ſuch 
diſorders ſhould not be tolerated in any ſtate, nor ſuch 
matches where there is no equality of years, or induce- 
ments of love, or probability that the end of marriage will 
ve anſwered. So that to an old man who marries a young 

oman, ſome prudent magiſtrate or lawgiver might ex- 


nels himſelf in the words addreſſed to Philoctetes, 


P 
Poor ſoul! how fit art thou to marry. 
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And if he ſound a young man in the houſe of a rich old 
woman, like a partridge, growing fat in his private ſervices, 
be would remove him to tome young virgin who wanted a 
* huſband. But enough of this. 
That law of Solon's is alſo juſtly commended, which 
forbids men to ſpeak ill of the dead. For piety requires us 
to conſider the deceaſed as facred : juſtice calls upon us 
to ſpare thoſe that are not in being; and good policy, to 
prevent the perpetuating of hatred. He forbade his people 
alſo to revile the living, in a temple, in a court of juſtice, 
zn the great aſſembly of the people, or at the public games. 
= He that offended in this reſpect, was to pay three drachmas 
to the perſon injured, and two to the public. Never to re- 
ſtrain anger is, indeed, a proof of weakneſs or want of breed- 
ing; and always to guard againſt it, is very difficult, and 
to ſome perſons impoſhble. Now, what is enjoined by law 
ſhould be practicable, if the legiſlator deſires to puniſh a 
few to ſome good purpoſe, and not many to no purpoſe. 
> His law concerning wills has likewiſe its merit. For 
before his time the Athenians were not allowed to diſpoſe 
of their eſtates by will; the houſes and other ſubſtance of 
the deceaſed were to remain among his relations. But he 
9 permitted any one that had not children, to leave his pof- 
>= ſeſhons to whom he pleaſed; thus preferring the tie of 
= fnendſhip to that of kindred, and choice to neceſſity, he 
gave every man the full and free diſpoſal of his own. Yet 
he allowed not all forts of legacies, but thoſe only that 
= were not extorted by frenzy, the conſequence of diſeaſe or 


> poiſons, by impriſonment or violence, or the perſuaſions 


of a wife. For he confidered inducements, that operated 
= againſt reaſon, as no better than force: to be deceived was 
with him the ſame thing as to be compelled ; and he looked 
upon pleaſure to be as great a perverter as pain. 
> He regulated, moreover, the journeys of women, their 
> mournings and facrifices, and endeavoured to keep them 
: Clear of all diſorder and exceſs. They were not to go out 
of town with more than three habits ; the proviſions they 
carried with them, were not to exceed the value of an obo- 
lus ; their baſket was not to be above a cubit high ; and in 
the night they were not to travel but in a carriage, with a 
torch before them. At funerals they were forbid to tear 
themſelves, and no hired mourner was to utter lamentable 
notes, or to act any thing elſe that tended to excite ſorrow. 
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They were not permitted to ſacrifice an ox on thoſe occ:. 
fions ; or to bury more than three garments with the boch; 
or to viſit any tombs beſide thoſe of their own family, cx- 
cept at the time of interment. Moſt of theſe things arc 
likewiſe forbidden by our laws, with the addition of this 
circumſtance, that thoſe who offend in ſuch a manner are 
tined by the cenſors of the women, as giving way to weak 
pathons and childiſh forrow. 
As the city was filled with perſons who aſſembled fro: 


all parts, on account of the great ſecurity in which pech le 


lived in Attica, Solon obſerving this, and that the coun! 
withal was poor and barren, and that merchants who affe c 
by fea, do not uſe to import their goods where they can 
have nothing in exchange, turned the attention of the ci- 
tizens to manufactures. For this purpoſe he made a law, 
that no ſon ſhould be obliged to maintain his father, if he 
had not taught him a trade. As for L. ycurgus, whoſe city 
was clear of ſtrangers, and whoſe country, according to 
Euripides, was 1ufticient for twice the number of Inhabi. 
tants ; where there was, moreover, a multitude of Heloles, 
who were not only to be kept conſtantly employed, but to 
be humbled and worn out by ſervitude : 1t was right for 
him to ſet the citizens free trom laborious and mechanic 
arts, and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit for 
them to learn and exerciſe. But Solon, rather adapting 
his laws to the ſtate of his country, than his country to his 
laws, and perceiving that the ſoil of Attica, which hard- 
ly rewarded the huſbandman's labour, was far from being 
capable of maintaining a lazy multitude, ordered that trades 
ſhould be accounted honourable ; - that the council of the 
areopagus ſhould examine into every man's means of ſub- 
fiſting, and chaſtiſe the idle. 

As Attica was not ſupplied with water from perennial 
rivers, lakes, or ſprings, but chiefly by wells dug for that 
purpoſe, he made a law, that where there was a public 
well, all within the diſtance of four furlongs ſhould make 
uſe of it: but where the diſtance was greater, they were to 
provide a well of their own. And if they dug ten fathoms 
deep in their own ground, and could find no water, they 
had liberty to fill a veſſel of fix gallons twice a day at their 
neighbour's. Thus he thought it proper to athſt perſons in 
real neceſſity, but not to encourage idleneſs. His regula- 
tions with reſpect to the planting of trees were allo very 
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| Judicious. He that planted any tree in his field, was to 


= 


ace it at leatt five feet from his neighbour's ground; and 
BD was a fig-tree or an olive, nine ; for theſe extend their 


Toots farther than others, and their neighbourhood is pre- 


qudicial to ſome trees, not only as they take away the 


nouriſhment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He that 
would dig a pit or a ditch, was to dig it as far from another 
man's ground, as it was deep: ani if any one would raite 

ocks of bees, he was to place them three hundred feet 
— thoſe already raited by another. 


Olf all the products of the earth, he allowed none to be 
ſold to {trangers, but oil; and whoever preſumed to export 


any thing elfe, the archon was ſolemuly to declare him 
accurſed, or to pay himſelf a hundred drackmas into the 
public treaſury. This law 'is in the tirſt table. And 
therefore it is not abſolutely improbable, what ſome at- 


Stirm, that the exportation of figs was formerly forbidden, 
fand that the informer againſt the delinquents was called a 
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ZE /ycophant, 


He likewiſe enacted a law for reparation of damage re- 
ceived from beaſts. A dog that had bit a man was to be 


delivered up bound to a log of four cubits long; an agrec- 


Oo 
able contrivance for ſecurity againſt ſuch an animal. 


But the wiſdom of the law concerning the naturalizing 
of foreigners is a little dubious; becauſe it forbids the ſree- 


dom of the city to be granted to any but ſuch as are for 


ever exiled from their own country, or tranſplant them- 
ſelves to Athens with their whole family, for the ſake of 
exerciſing ſome manual trade. This, we are told, he did, 
not with a view to keep ſtrangers at a diſtance, but rather 
to invite them to Athens, upon the ſure hope of being ad- 
mitted to the privilege of citizens: and he imagined the 
ſettlement of thoſe might be entirely depended upon, who 
had been driven from their native country, or had quitted 
it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the going 
to entertainments made at the public charge, by him call- 
ed paraſitien. For he does not allow the ſame perſon 
to repair to them often, and he lays a penalty upon ſuch 
as refuſe to go when invited ; looking upon the former as 
a mark of epicuriſm, and the latter of contempt of the 
public, 

All his laws were to continue in force for a hundred 
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ears, and were written upon wooden tables, which might 
turned round in the oblong caſes that contained them, 
Some ſmall remains of them are preſerved in the Pryta- 
neum to this day. They were called cyrbes, as Ariſtotle 
tells us; and Cratinus, the comic poet, thus ſpoke «f 
them : 
By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whoſe cyrbes now but ſerve to boil our pulſe. 
Some ſay, thoſe tables were properly called cyrbes, on 
which were written the rules for religious rites and facri- 
tices, and the other arones. The ſenate, in a body, bound 
themſelves by oath to eſtabliſh the laws of Solon; and the 
theſmot het, or guardians of the laws, ſeverally took an 
oath in a particular form, by the ſtone in the market- 
place, that for every law they broke, each would de- 
dicate a golden ſtatue at Delphi of the ſame weight with 
himſelf. 

Obſerving the irregularity of the months, and that the 
moon neither roſe nor ſet at the ſame time with the ſun, 
as it often happened that in the ſame day ſhe overtook and 
paſſed by him, he ordered that day ta be called nene kaz 
ned (the old and the new); athgning the part of it before 
the conjunction to the old month, and the reſt to the be- 
ginning of the new. He ſeems, therefore, to have been 
the firtt who underſtood that verſe in Homer, which 
makes mention of a day wherein the old month ended, and 
the new began. | 

The day following he called the new moon. Aſter the 
twentieth he counted not by adding, but ſubtracting, to 
the thirtieth, according to the decreaſing phaſes of the 
moon. 

When his laws took place, Solon had his viſitors every 
day, finding fault with ſome of them, and commending 
others, or adviſing him to make certain additions or re- 
trenchments. But the greater part came to deſire a reaſon 
for this or that article, or a clear and preciſe explication of 
the meaning and defign. Senſible that he could not well ex- 
cuſe himſelf from complying with their defires, and that, 
if he indulged their importunity, the doing it might give 
offence, he determined to withdraw from the difficulty, and 
to get rid at once of their cavils and exceptions. For, as 
he himſelf obſerves, 


Not all the greateſt enterpiiſe can pleaſe. 
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> the ſtory is ſo famous, and ſo well atteſted, nay (what is 


more), ſo agreeable to Solon's character, fo worthy of his 
- wiſdom and magnanimity, I cannot prevail with myſelf to 
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7 Under pretence, therefore, of traflic, he ſet ſail for an- 


ther country, having obtained leave of the Athenians 
r ten years' abſence. In that time he hoped his laws 
would become familiar to them. 

” His firſt voyage was to Egypt, where he abode ſome 
time, as ne himſelf relates, 


On the Canobian ſhore, by Nile's deep mouth. 


There he converſed upon points of philoſophy, with Pſe- 
gophis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the moſt 
earned of the Egyptian prieſts ; and having an account 
Gom them of the Atlantic Iſland (as Plato informs us) 
e attempted to deſcribe it to the Grecians in a poem, 
From Egypt he failed to Cyprus, and there was honoured 
with the beſt regards of Philocyprus, one of the kings of 
"that if]and, who reigned over a ſmall city built by De- 
wn the fon of Theſeus, near the river Clarius, in a 
Rrong ſituation indeed, but very indifferent ſoil. As there 
was an agreeable plain below, Solon perſuaded him to 
Þuild a larger and pleaſanter city there, and to remove 
the inhabitants of the other to it. He alſo aſſiſted in lay- 


ing out the whole, and building it in the beſt manner for 


convenience and defence: ſo that Philocyprus in a ſhort 


time had it ſo well peopled, as to excite the envy of the 
other princes. And, therefore, though the former city 


was called Aipeia, yet in honour of Solon, he called the 
new one Soli. He himſelf ſpeaks of the building of this 
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city, in his elegies, addrefling himſelf to Philocyprus : 
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For you be long the Solian throne decreed ! 
For you, a race of proſperous ſons ſucceed !* 
If in thoſe ſcenes, to her ſo juſtly dear, 

My hand a blooming city help'd to rear, 

May the ſweet voice of ſmiling Venus bleſs, 
And ſpeed me home with honours and ſuccels ! 


As for his interview with Crœſus, ſome pretend to 
prove from chronology, that it is fictitious. But ſince 


reject it for the take of certain chronological tables, which 
thouſands are correcting to this day, without being able 
to. bring them to any certainty. Solon, then, is 1aid to 
have gone to Sardis, at the requeſt of Crœſus; and when 
he came there, he was affected much in the ſame manner 
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as a perſon born in an inland country, when he firſt goes Na. 
to ſee the ocean: for as he takes every great river he 2 
comes to for the ſea, ſo Solon, as he paſſed through the Sj 
court, and ſaw many of the nobility richly dreſſed, and t/ 
walking in great pomp amidſt a croud of attendants and TL 
guards, took each of them for Crœſus. At laſt, when he :* 4 
was conducted into the preſence, he found the king ſet C 
oft with whatever can be imagined curious and valuable, 2 
either in beauty of colours, elegance of golden ornaments, 7 
or ſplendour of jewels; in order that the grandeur and va- 7 
riety of the ſcene might be as ſtriking as poſſible. c 
Solon, ſtanding over againſt the throne, was not at all T4 
ſurpriſed, nor did he pay thoſe compliments that were ex- „. 
pected; on the contrary, it was plain to all perſons of di- C 
cernment, that he deſpiſed ſuch vain oſtentation and little- 
neſs of pride. Crœſus then ordered his treaſures to be open- 
ed, and his magnificent apartments and furniture to be ſhown 
him; but this was quite a needleſs trouble; for Solon, in 
one view of the king, was able to read his character. 
When he had ſeen all, and was conducted back, Crœſus 
aſked him, 1f he had cer behdld a happier man than he? 
Solon anſwered, He had, and that the perſon was one Tellus, 
a plain, but worthy citizen of Athens, who left Taluable ehild- 
ren behind him ; and who having been above the want of 
neceflaries all his life, died glorioufly fighting for his country. 4 
By this time he appeared to Cruſus to be a ſtrange, un- 
couth kind of ruftic, who did not meaſure happineſs by 1 
the quantity of gold and ſilver, but could prefer the life 4 
and death of a private and mean perſon to /is high digni- 
ty and power. However, he aſked him again, JF hether, 
after Tellus, he knew another hapmer man in the world ? 
Solon anſwered, Fes, Cleobis, and Biton, famed for their 
brotherly affection, and dutiful behaviour to their mother ; 
for the oxen not being ready, they put themjelves in the har- 
nets, and drew their mother to Juno's temple, who was ea- 
tremely happy in having juch ſons, and moved forward amidit 
the bleſſings of the people. After the ſacrifice, they drank d 
cheerful cup with their friends, and then laid doun to reſt, 
but voſe no more; for they died in the night without ſorrow 
or pain, in the midſi of ſo much glory. Mell!“ ſaid Crœſus, 
now highly diſpleafed, and & you not then rank us in the 
number of happy men? Solon, unwilling either to flatter 7 
him, or to exaſperate him more, replied, King of Lydia, 
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as God has given the Greeks a moderate proportion of other 
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things, ſo Uhkewiſe he has facoured them with d democratic 

Wpirit, and a liberal kind of wiſdom, which has no taſte for 

the ſplendours of royalty. Moreover, the viciſſitudes fe life 

aller us not to be elated by any preſent good fortune, or to 
admire that felicity which is liable to change. Futurity 
carries for ecery man many various and uncertain events in 
its boſom. He, therefore, whom Ieacen bleſſes with ſucceſs 
fo the laſt, is in our eflimation the happy man. But the hap- 

"pines of hum who ſtill lives, and has the dangers of life to en- 

counter, appears to us no better than that of a clMampon, be- 
fore the combat is determined, and while the crown is uncer- 

tain. With theſe words Solon departed, leaving Crœſus 
® chagrined, but not inſtructed. 

At that time AÆſop, the fabuliſt, was at the court of 
- Craſus, who had ſent for him, and careſſed him not a 
little. He was concerned at the unkind reception Solon 
met with, and thereupon gave him this advice, 4 man 

ſhould either not converſe with ſings at all, or ſay what is 
= agreeable to them: To which Solon replied, Nay, but he 
= ſhould either not do it at all, or ſay what is uſeful to them, 

> Though Crœſus at that time held our lawgiver in con- 

* tempt; yet when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, 

when his city was taken, himſelf made priſoner, and laid 

bound upon the pile, in order to be burnt, in the preſence 
of Cyrus and all the Perſians, he cried out as loud as he 
pothbly could,“ Solon! Solon! Solon!“ Cyrus, ſurpriſed 
at this, ſent to enquire of him,“ What god or man it was, 
whom alone he thus invoked under fo great a calamity ?” 

Crœſus anſwered without the leaſt diſguiſe, © He is one 

of the wiſe men of Greece, whom I tent for, not with a 

deſign to hear his witdom, or to learn what might be of ſer- 

vice to me, but that he might ſee and extend the reputa- 
tion of that glory, the loſs of which I find a mnch greater 
misfortune, than the poſſeſſion of it was a blethng. My 
exalted ſtate was only an exterior advantage, the happineſs 
of opinion ; but the reverſe plunges me. into real ſufterings, 

and ends in miſery irremediable. "This was foreſeen b 

that great man, who forming a conjecture of the future 

from what he then ſaw, advited me to conſider the end of 
life, and not to rely or grow inſolent upon uncertainties.” 

When this was told Cyrus, who was a much wiſer man 

than Crœſus, finding Solon's maxim confirmed by an ex- 

ample before him, he not only ſet Crœſus at liberty, but 
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honoured him with. his protection as long as he lived, 
Thus Solon had the glory of ſaving the life of one of theſe 
kings, and of inſtructing the other. 

During his abſence, the Athenians were much divided 
among themſelves, Lycurgus being at the head of the low 
country, Megacles, the ſon of Alemæon, of the people that 


lived near the fea-coaſt, and Pifiſtratus of the mountaineers ; 4 


among which laſt was a multitude of labouring people, 
whoſe enmity was chiefly levelled at the rich. Hence it 
was, that though the city did obſerve Solon's laws, yet all 
expected ſome change, and were defirous of another eſta- 
bliſhment ; not in hopes of an equality, but with a view 
to be gainers by the alteration, and entirely to ſubdue thoſe 
that differed from them. 

While matters ſtood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, 


where he was received with great reſpect, and till held 


in veneration by all; but, by reaſon of his great age, he 
had neither the ſtrength nor ſpirit to act or ſpeak in public 
as he had done. He therefore applied in private to the 
heads of the factions, and endeavoured to appeaſe and re- 
concile them. Piſiſtratus ſeemed to give him greater atten- 
tion than the reſt; for Piſiſtratus had an aftable and en- 
gaging manner. He was a liberal benefactor to the poor; 
and even to his enemies he behaved with great candour. He 
counterfeited ſo dexteroutly the good qualities which nature 
had denied him, that he gained more credit than the real 
poſſeſſors of them, and ſtood foremoſt in the public eſteem, 
m point of moderation and equity, in zeal for the preſent 
government, and averfion to all that endeavoured at a 
change. With theſe arts he impoſed upon the people: 
but Solon ſoon diſcovered his real character, and was the 
firſt to diſcern his inſidious defigns. Yet he did not abſo- 
lutely break with him, but endeavoured to ſoften him, and 
adviſe him better; declaring both to him and others, that if 
ai* bition could but be baniſhed from his foul, and he could 
be cured of his defire of abſolute power, there would not be 
a man better diſpoſed, or a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Iheſpis began to change the form of 
tragedy, and the novelty of the thing attracted many 
ſpectators; for this was before any prize was propoſed for 
thoſe that excelled in this reſpect. Solon, who was always 
willing to hear and to learn, and in his old age more in- 
clined to any thing that might divert and entertain, par- 
ticularly to muſic and good-tellowthip, went to ſee Theſpis 
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Himſelf exhibit, as the cuſtom of the ancient poets was. 
Wen the play was done, he called to Theſpis, and aſked 
him, If he was not aſhamed to tell ſo many lies before ſo great 
an afembly ? Theſpis anſwered, It was no great matter, i 

kc /poke or adted ſo in jeſt. To which Solon replied, ſtriking 
the ground violently with his ſtaff, If we encourage ſuch 

' © peſling as this, we ſhall quickly find it in our contracts and 

agreements. 3 N | 

| Soon after this, Piſiſtratus having wounded himſelf for 
the purpoſe, drove in that condition into the market- 
place, and endeavoured to inflame the minds of the people, 
* telling them, his enemies had laid in wait for him, and 
treated him in that manner on account of his patriotiſm. 
Upon this, the multitude loudly expreſſed their indigna- 
tion: but Solon came up, and thus accoſted him, Son of 
at © 71ippocrates, you att Homer's Ulyſſes but very indifferently : 
for he wounded himſelf to deceive his enemies, but you have 
done it to impoſe upon your countrymen. Notwithſtanding 
this, the rabble were ready to take up arms for him: and 
a general aſſembly of the people being ſummoned, Ariſton 
made a motion, that a body-guard of fifty clubmen ſhould 
* he aſſigned him. Solon ſtood up and oppoſed it with many 
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arguments, of the fame kind with thoſe he has left us in his 
© IF poems : 

5 * You hang with rapture on his honey'd tongue. 

„ And again, 

t 


W Vour art, to public intereſt ever blind, 
4 7 Your fox-like art (till centres in yourſelf, 


* ME But when he ſaw the poor behave in a riotous manner, 
© MX and determined to gratify Pififtratus at any rate, while the 
rich out of fear declined the oppoſition, he retired with this 
{ X declaration ; that he had ſhown more wiſdom thau the 
f 1 former, in diſcerning what method ſhould have been taken 
and more courage than the latter, who did not vant under- 
e RX ſtanding, but ſpirit to oppoſe the eftablithment of a tyrant. 
„ XX The people having made the decree, did not curioutly in- 
f 2X quire into the number of guards which Piſiſtratus employed, 
* but viſibly connived at his keeping as many as he pleaſed, 
Ir till he ſeized the citadel. * When this was done, and the 
'S city in great confuſion, Megacles, with the reſt of the 
nn 


Alemzonide, immediately took to flight. But Solon, 
thongh he was now very old, and had none to ſecond him, 
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74 80LON. 
appeared in public, and addreſſed himſelf to the citizens, 
ſometimes upbraiding them with their paſt indiſcretion aud 
cowardice, ſometimes exhorting and encouraging them to 
ſtand up for their liberty. Then it was that he ſpoke thoſe 
memorable words, It would hare been eafier for them to re- 
preſs the advances of tyranny, and prevent its eſtabliſhment ; 
but now it was eſtabliſhed, and. groum to ſome height, it would 
be more glorious to demoliſh it. However, finding that their 
fears prevented their attention to what he ſaid, he returned 
to his own houſe, and placed his weapons at the ſtreet door, 
with theſe words, I have done all in my power to defend my 
country and its laws. This was his laſt public effort. 
Though ſome exhorted him to fly, he took no notice of 
their advice, but was compoſed enough to make verſes, in 
which he thus reproaches the Athenians, 

If fear or folly has your rights betray'd, 

Let not the fault on righteous Heav'n be laid: + 

You gave them guards; you rais'd your tyrants high, 

T' impoſe the heavy yoke that draws the heaving ſigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the tyrant 
would certainly put him to death for it, and aſked him, 
what he truſted to, that he went ſuch imprudent lengths : 
he anſwered, 70 old age. However, when Piſiſtratus had 
fully eſtabliſhed himſelf, he made his court to Solon, -and 
treated him with ſo much kindneſs and reſpec, that Solon 
became, as it were, his counſellor, and gave ſanction to 


many of his proceedings. 
Sclon's laws, ſhowing himfelt the example, and obliging 


his friends to follow Te: Thus, when he was accuſed ot 


murder before the court of areopngrs, he appeared in a 


medeſt manner to make his defence; but his accuſer 


dropped the impeachment. He likewiſe added other laws, 
one of which was, that perſons maimed in the wars, ſhoul 
be maintained at the public charge. Yet this, Heraclides 

ells us, was in purſuance of Solon's plan, who had decreed 
the ſame in the caſe of Therlippus. But according to 
Theo pbraſtus, Piſiſtratus, not Solon, made the law againſt 
idleneſt, which produced at once greater induſtry in the 


country, and tranquillity in the city, 
Solon, moreover, attempted in verſe a large F des, 


or rather fabulous account of the Atlantic Hand, which he 


had lexned of the wife men ot Sais, and which particularly 
concemed the Athenians ; but, by reaſon of his age, not 
want of leifure (as Plato would have it), he was apprehen- 


He obſerved the greateſt part of 
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Mm the work would be too much for him, and therefore 


Aid not go through with it. Theſe verſes are a proof that 


buſineſs was not the hinderance: 


I grow in learning as I grow in years. 


And again, 
Wine, wit, and beauty, ſtill their charms beſtow, 
. Light all the ſhades of lite, and cheer us as we go. 


Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the ſubject of the 


Atlantic Iſland, as a delightful ſpot in ſome fair field un- 
ccupied, to which alſo he nad ſome claim, by his being 
gelated to Solon, laid out maguificent courts and encloſures, 


. and erected a grand entrance to it, ſuch as no other ſtory, 


be or poem, ever had. But as he began it late, he ended 
is life before the work; ſo that the more the reader is de- 
lighted with the part that is written, the more regret he 
has to find it unfiniſhed. As the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
ius in Athens is the only one that has not the laſt hand 
Put to it, ſo the wiſdom of Plato, amongſt his many ex- 
kcellent works, has left nothing imperfect but the Atlantic 
Illand. / 


Z Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a conſider- 


able time after Piſiſtratus uſurped the government; but 


q Fee to Phanias the Epheſian, not quite two years, 


For Pifiſtratus began his tyranny in the archonſhip of 
ZComias, and Phanias tells us, Solon died in the archon- 
ſhip of Hegeſtratus, the immediate ſucceſſor to Comias, 


THEMISTOCLES. 
Flourihed 47 1 years before Chriſt, 


YT family of Themiſtocles was too obſcure to raiſe 


1 g him to diſtinction. He was the ſon of Neocles, an inferior 
AF citizen of Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the tribe of 
4 Leontis. By his mother's fide, he is ſaid to have been ille- 


© gunate, according to the following verles ; 
k 2 
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Though born in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 
My ſon enrols me in the liſts of fame, 
The great Themiſtocles. 


Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themiſtocles Was 
of Caria, not of Thrace, and that ber name was not Abro- 
tonon, but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Halicarnaflus as 
the city to which ſhe belonged. But be that as it may, 

when all the legitimate youth aſſembled at Cynoſarges, in 
the wreſtling-ring dedicated to Kercules, without the 
gates; which was appointed for that purpoſe, becauſe 
Hercules himſelf was not altogether of divine extraction, 

but had a mortal for his mother; Themiſtocles foun 
means to perſuade ſome of the young noblemen to go to 
Cynotarges, and take their exercite with him. This was 
an ingenious contrivance to take away the diſtinction be- 
tween the illegitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, whoſe 
parents were both Athenians. 

It appears, that, when a boy, he was full of ſpirit and 
fire, quick of apprehenſion, naturally inclined to bold at- 
tempts, and likely to make a great ſtateſman, His hours 
of leiſure and vacation he ſpent not, like other boys, in 
idleneſs and play ; but he was always inventing and com- 

oſing declamations ; the ſubjects of which were either the 
impeachment or defence of ſome of his fchool-fellows : o 
that his maſter would often tay, © Boy, you will be no- 
thing common or indifferent: you will either be a bleſſing 
or a curle to the community.” As for moral philoſophy, 
and the polite arts, he learned them but ſlowly, and with 
little ſatisfaction; but inſtructions in political knowledge, 


and the adminiſtration of public affairs, he received with 
an attention above his years; becauſe they ſuited his ge- 


nius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, long after, in 
company where free ſcope was given to raillery, by perſons 
who paſſed as more accompliſhed i in what was called genteel 
breeding, he was obliged to anſwer them with ſome aſpe- 
rity: © "Its true I never learned how to tune a harp, or 
play upon a lute, but I know, how to raife a ſmall and in- 


confiderable city to glory and greatneſs.” 


In the firſt ſallies of youth, he was irregular and un- 28 


ſteady; as he followed his own diſpoſition, without any | U 
moral reſtraints. He lived in extremes, and thoſe ex- 88 
tremes were often of the worſt kind. But he ſeemed to 


apologize for this afterwards, when he obſerved, that “lie % 
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5 wildeſt colts make the beſt horſes, when they come to be pra- 
4 perly broke and managed, The ſtories, however, which 
*® ſome tell us, of his father's diſinheriting him, and his mo- 


5 ther's laying violent hands upon herſelf, becauſe the could 
» not bear the thoughts of her ſon's infamy, ſeem to be 
s Þ quite fictitious. Others, on the contrary, ſay, that his 
5 father, to ditluade him from accepting any public em- 
n ployment, ſhowed him tome old galleys that lay worn 
e out, and neglected on the ſea-thore, juſt as the populace 
e neglect their leaders, when they have no farther ſervice 
„ for them. 
4 Thhemiſtocles had an early and violent inclination for 
0 public buſineſs, and was ſo ſtrongly ſmitten with the love 
3 ol glory, and an ambition of the higheſt ſtation, that he 
involved himſelf in troubleſome quarrels with perſons of 
the firſt rank and influence in the ſtate, particularly with 
* Ariſtides, the fon of Lyſimachus, who always oppoted 
4 him. 'Their enmity began early, but the cauſe, as Ariſton 
t. the philoſopher relates, was nothing more than their re- 
s gad for Ptefileus of Tos. After this, their diſputes con- 
n tinued about public aitairs; and the diſſimilarity of their 
lives and manners naturally added to it. Ariſtides was of 
2 a mild temper, and of great probity. He managed the con- 
1 cerns of government with inflexible juſtice, not with a view 
8. to ingratiate himſelf with the people, or to promote his own 
We glory, but ſolely for the advantage and ſafety of the ftate, 
v. He was, therefore, neceſſarihy obliged to oppoſe Themiſto— 


n cles, and to prevent his promotion, becauie he frequently 
e, but the people upon unwarrantable enterpriſes, and was 
th * ambitious ot introducing great innovations. Indeed, The- 

miſtocles was ſo carried away with the love of glory, ſo 
in ammoderately defirous of diltinguithing himſelf by ſome 
ns great action, that, though he was very young when the 


el battle of Marathon was tought, and when the generalſhip 
i. = Ot Miltiades was every-where extolled, yet even then he 
or was obſerved to keep much alone, to be very penſive, to 
n- Watch whole nights, and not to attend the utual entertain- 

ments: when he was atked the rcaſon by his friends, who 
n- wondered at the change, he ſaid, 7he trophies of Miltiades 


ny © would not ſuffer lim to ſleep. While others imagined the 
x. |= defeat of the Perſians at Marathon had put an end to the 
to War, he conſidered it as the beginning of greater conflicts; 
the h E 3 
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and, for the benefit of Greece, he was always preparing 
himſelf and the Athenians againſt thoſe conitiets, because 
he foreſaw them at a diſtance. 

And, in the firſt place, whereas the Athenians had 
nled to ſhare the revenue of the filver mines of jor hgh 
among themſelves, he alone had the courage to make 
motion to the people, that they ſhould divide them in that 
manner no longer, but build with them a number of gal. 
leys to be employed in the war againſt the Arginetæ, wh: 
then made a conftiderable figure in Greece, and, by means 
of their numerous navy, were maſters of the ſea. By fea 
ſonably ſtirring up the reſentment and emulation of 1 h 
countrymen againit theſe iſlanders, he the more eaſily pre- 

vailed with them to provide themſelves with fhips, than 1 
he had diſplayed the terrors of Darius and the Perfiat: 
who were at a oreater diſtance, and of whoſe coming they 
had no great apprehenſions. With this money a huncrec 
galleys, with ES dr Of cars, were built, which attier- 

vards fought againt! Xerxes. From this ſtep he proceeced 
to others, in orde! to draw the attention of "the Athenians 
to maritime affairs, and to convince them, that, though 
by land they were not able to cope with their n6;ghbours, 
yet with a naval force they might not only repel the bar- 
barians, but hold all Greece in Tybjection. Thus of good 
land forces, as Plato ſays, he made them mariners and 
ſeamen, and brought upon himſelf the aſperſion, of taking 
from his countrymen the ſpear and the ſhield, and ſending 
them to the bench and the var. 
teſimbrotus writes, that Ihemiſtocles effected this, in 
ſpite of the oppoſition of Miltiades. Whether by this 
proceeding te corrupted the ſimplicity of 1 the Athenian con- 
fittution, is a ſpeculation not 8 to be indulged here 
But that the Greeks owed their ſalety to theſe naval app!:- 
cations, and that thoſe thips re-ectabliſhed the city of 
Athens after it had been dettroyed (to omit other proofs), 
Xerxes himſelf is a tutficient witnels. For, after his de- 
feat at fea; he was no longer able to make head againtt 
the Athicniutie: though his land forces remained entire: and 
it leems to me, that he left Mardonius rather to prevent a 
purſuit, than with any hope of his bringing: Greece into 
ſubjection. ä 

Some authors write, that Themiſtocles was intent upon 

the acquiſition of money, with a view to ſpend it profuſely: 
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2 and indeed, for his frequent ſacrifices, and the ſplendid 
manner in which he entertained ſtrangers, he had need of 
a large ſupply. Yet others, on the contrary, accuie him 
of meanneſs and attention to trifles, and ſay he even fold 
preſents that were made him tor his table. 


In DOG, however, he had no equal. For when he 
was yet young, and but little known, he wr upon 
Epicles of 3 a performer upon the Iyre, much 
— by the Athenians, to practile at his houſe; hoping 


by this means to draw a great number of people thither, 


And when he went to the Olympic games, he endeavoured 
to equal or exceed Cimon, in the eee e of his table, the 


| ſplendour of his pavilions, and other expences of his train. 


Theſe things, however, were not agr eeable to the Greeks 

They looked upon them as ſuitable tot a young man of a 
noble family; but when an obſcure perl. a ſet himſelf up 
ſo much above his fortune, he gained nothing by it but the 
mputation of van ity. "__ exhibited a tragedy too, at his 


a time when "thoſe entertainments a were purſue Wich great 
avidity and emulation. In memory of his taccels, he put 
up this inſcription, 7 hemtjtoc os the Pirecrian exhibited the 
tragedy, Phirinachus com of it, Alinantus preſided. This 
gained him popularity; and what added to it was, bis 

charging his memory with the names of the citizens; ſo 
that ne N called each by his own, He was an im- 
partial judge, too, in the cauſes that were brought before 
him; and Simonides of Ceos makin g an anrcalonable re- 
queſt to him when archon, he anfwered, Nether wd you 
be @ good poet, if you tranfs rejed the rites of Aarmony 5 nor 
1 a good magiſtrate, if 1 granted 7, petit 107 contrary to 
law. Another time he rallied Sim: nides tor tis abſurdity 
in thuſing the Corinthians, who inhavited ſi elegant a city ; 
and hating lis own pitture drawn, wien he had ill. -favoured 
an aſpect. 

At length, having attained to a great height of power 
and popularity ; his faction prevailed, and he procured the 
banichment of Arittides by what is called the Oſtracim. 

The Medes DGN preparing to invade Greece again, the 
Athenians conſidered who ſhould be their general; and 
many (we are told) thinking the commiſſion dangerous, 
declined it. But I bieydes, the ſon of Lupt:. mides, 4 


E 4 
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man of more eloquence than courage, and capable withat 
of being bribed, ſolicited it, and was likely to be choſen. 
Themifſtocles, fearing the conſequence would be fatal to 
the public, if the choice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed 
upon him by pecuniary conſiderations to drop his preten- 
ſions. 

As ſoon as he had taken the command, he endeavoured 
to perſuade the people to quit the city, to embark on 
board their ſhips, and to meet the barbarians at as great a 
eliſtance from Greece as poſhble. But many oppoſing it, 
he marched at the head of a great army, together with the 
Lacedzemonians, to Tempe, intending to cover Theflal:, 
which had not as yet declared for the Perſians. W hen 
he returned without effecting any thing, the Theflalians 
having embraced the king's party, and all the country, as 
fr as Bceotia, follow. ing their example, the Athenians were 
more willing to hearken to his propoſal to fight the enemy 
at ſea, and ſent him with a fleet to guard the {ſtraits of Ar- 
temiſium. 

When the fleets of the ſeveral ſtates were joined, and 
the majority were of opinion, that Eurybiades ſhould have 
the chief command, and with his Lacedzmonians begin 
the engagement; the Athenians, who had a greater num- 
ber of ſhips than all the reſt united, thought it an indig- 
nity to part with the place of honour. But Themiſtocles, 
perceiving the danger of any diſagreement at that time, 
gave up the command to Eurybiades, and ſatisfied the 
Athenians, by repreſenting to them, that, if they behaved 
like men in that war, the Grecians would 'volunurily yield 
them the ſuperiority for the ſuture. Jo him, theretore, 
Greece ſeems to owe her preſervation, and the Athenians 1 in 
particular the diſtinguiſhed glory of ſurpathng their ene- 
mies 1n valour, and their allies in moderation, 

The Perſian fleet coming up to Aphetæ, Eurybiades 
was aſtoniſhed at ſuch an appearance of ſhips, particularly 
when he was informed that there were two hundred more 
failing round Sciathus. He, therefore, was deſirous, with- 
out loſs of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and to keep 
cloſe to the Peloponneſian coaſt, where he might have an 
army. occaſionally to aſſiſt the fleet; tor he conſidered the 
naval force of tune. Lerſians as invincible. Upon this, the 
Eubœans, apprehentive that the Greeks would forſake 
them, ſent Pelagon to negotiate privately with 'Themi- 
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4 
4 ſtocles, and to offer him a large ſum of money. He took 
the money, and gave it (as Herodotus writes) to Eury- 


biades, Finding himſelf moſt oppoſed in his defigns by 
Architeles, captain of the ſacred galley, who had not money 


to pay his men, and therefore intended immayyately to with- 


draw; he ſo incented his countrymen againſt him, that 


they went in a tumultuous manner on board his ſhip, and 


took from him what he had provided for his fupper. Ar- 


chiteles being much provoked at this inſult, Themiſtocles 
ſent him in a cheſt a quantity of proviſions, and at the bot- 


tom of it a talent of filver, and defired him to refreſh hin- 


© ſelf that evening, and to ſatisfy his crew in the morning; 
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otherwiſe he would accuſe him to the Athenians of having 
received a bribe from the enemy. | 
Though the ſeveral engagements with the Perſian fleet 

in the ſtraits of Eubœa were not deciſive; yet they were of 
great atlvantage to the Greeks, who learned by experience, 
that neither the number of ſhips, nor the beauty and ſplen- 
dour of their ornaments, nor the vaunting ſhouts and tongs 
ot the barbarians, have any thing dreadtul in them to 
men that know how to fight hand to hand, and are deter- 
mined to behave gallantly. Theſe things they were taught 
to deſpiſe, when they came to cloſe action and grappled 
with the foe; In this caſe Pindar's ſentiments appear juſt, 
when he ſays of the fight at Artemiſium, | | 

T'was then that Athens the foundations laid 

Of Liberty's fair ſtructure. 
Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of victory. 

Artemiſium is a maritime place of Eaboca, to the north 

of Heſtiæa. Over againſt it lies Olizon, in the territory 
that formerly was ſubject to Philocletes ; where there is a 
mall temple of Diana of the Eat, in the midit of a grove. 
The temple is encircled with pillars of white ſtone, which, 
when rubbed with the hand, has both the colour and fmell 
vi fattron, On one of the pillars are inſcribed the following 
verics : | 

When on theſe ſeas the ſons of Athens conquet'd 

The vaiious powers of Aka; grateſul here 

They rear'd this temple to Diara, 


Fete is a place ſtill to be ſeen upon this ſhore, where 
there is a large heap of ſand, which, it dug into, ſhows 
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towards the bottom a black duſt like aſhes, as if ſome fire 
had been there; and this is ſuppoſed to have been that in. 
which the wreeks of the ſhips and the bodies of the dead 
were burnt. 

The news of what had happened at Thermopylæ being 
brought to Artemitium, when the confederates were in- 
formed that Leonidas was flain there, and Xerxes matte; 
of the pafſlages by land, they ſailed back to Greece; and 
the Athenians, elated with their late diſtinguiſhed valour, 
brought up the rear, As Themiitocles failed along the coaſts, 
wherever he ſaw any harbours or places proper for the ene- 


my's ſhips to put in at, he took ſuch ſtones as he happened 


to find, or cauſed to be brought thither for the purpote. 
and ſet them up in the ports and watering-places, with the 
following inſcription engraved in large characters, and ad- 
dreſſed to the lonians : “ Let the Ionians, if it be poflible, 
come over to the Greeks, from whom they are deſcended, 
and who now riſk their lives for their liberty, If this be 
impracticable, let them at leaſt perplex the barbarians, and 


put them in diſorder in time of action.“ By this he hoped 


either to bring the Ionians over to his fide, or to ſow diſ- 
cord among them, by cauting them to be ſuſpected by the 
Perſians. 

Though Xerxes had paſſed through Doris down to Pho- 
cis, and was burning and deſtroying the Phocian cities, yet 
the Greeks ſent them no tuccours. And, notwithſtanding 
all the entreaties the Athenians could uſe to prevail with 
the confederates, to repair with them into Bueotia, and 
cover the frontiers of Attica, as they had ſent a fleet to 
Artemiſium to ſerve the common cauſe, no one gave ear 
to their requeſt. All eyes were turned upon Peloponneſus, 
and all were determined to collect their forces within the 
T/hmus, and to build a wall acroſs it from ſea to ſea. The 
Athenians were greatly incenſed to ſee themſelves thus be- 
trayed, and, at the ſame time, dejected and diſcouraged 
at ſo general a defection. They alone could not think of 
giving battle to ſo prodigious an army. To quit the 
city, and embark on board their ſhips, was the only ex- 
pedient at preſent ; and this the generality were very un- 
willing to hearken to, as they could neither have any great 
ambition for victory, nor idea of ſafety, when they ha! 


left the temples of their gods and the monuments of their 
anceſtors, 


| 
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= Themiſtocles, perceiving that he could not by the force 


", a of human reafon prevail with the multitude, tet his ma- 
. chinery to work, as a poet would do in a tragedy, and had 
2 * recourſe to prodigies and oracles. The prodigy he availed 
ha => himſelf of, was the diſappearing of the dragon of Minerva, 
„ Which at that time quitted the holy place ; and the priefts 
i finding the daily offerings ſet before it untouched, gave it 
1 - out among the people, at the ſuggeſtion of The miſtocles, 
5 that the goddeſs had forſaken the city, and that the offered 
o to conduct them to tea, Moreover, by way of explaining 
* to the people an oracle then received, he told them, that, by 
1 * wuoden walls, there could not poflibly be any thing meant 
7 but ſhips; and that Apollo, now calling Salamis divine, 
1 not wretched and unfortunate, as formerly, ſignified by ſuch 
” an epithet, that it would be productive of ſome great ad- 
1 vantage to Greece. His councils prevailed, and he pro- 
poſed a decree, that the city thould be left to the protec- 
+ tion of Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs ot the Athenians ; 
that the young men thould go on board the ſhips; and that 
8 ee very one ſhould provide as well as he poihbly could tor the 
llafety of the children, the women, and the flaves. 
8 | When this decree was made, moſt of the Athenians re— | 
moved their parents and wives to Prœzene, where they 7 
were received with a generous hoſpitality. The Trœzenians # 
4 came to a reſolution to maintain them at the public ex- 4 
5 > pence, for which purpoſe they allowed each of them two obol# ih 
þ 2 day; they permitted the children to gather fruit wherever ls 
they pleaſed, and provided for their education by paying qt 
4 their tutors. This order was procured by Nicagoras. 4 
_ The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very at- 1 
2 _ fecting ſcene. What pity ! what admiration of the firm- | 
" => nels of thoſe men, who, ſending their parents and families 1 
co a diſtant place, unmoved with their cries, their tears, or A 
" *® embraces, had the fortitude to leave the city, and embark . 
| for Salamis! What greatly heightened the N a was : 
f the number of citizens whom they were forced to leave be- 
bind, becauſe of their extreme old age And ſome emo- : 
| tions of tenderneſs were due even to the tame domeſtic 


animals, which, running to the ſhore, with lamentable 


howlings, expreſſed their affection and regret for the per- 1 
ſons that had fed them. One of theſe, a dog that belonged il 
to NXanthippus, the father of Pericles, unwilling to be left 
E E 6 
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behind, is ſaid to have leapt into the ſea, and to have ſwan; 
by the fide of the ſhip, till it reached Salamis, where, quite 
{pent with toil, it died immediately. And they ſhow us 
to this day, a place called Cynos Sema, where they tell v- 
that dog was buried. 

To theſe great actions of Themiftocles may be added the 
following : he perceived that Ariſtides was much regrette« 
by the people, who were apprehenſive that, out of revenge, 
ke might join the Perſians, and do great prejudice to the 
cauſe of Greece; he, therefore, cauled a decree to be 
made, that all who had been baniſhed only for a time, 
ſhould have leave to return, and by their counſel and va- 
laur aſſiſt their fellow. citizens in the preſervation of their 
country, 

Eurybiades, by reaſon of the dignity of Sparta, had the 
command of the fleet; but, as he was apprehenſive of the 
danger, he propoted to ſet ſail for the Iſihmus, and fix His 
Nation near the Peloponnetian army. Themiſtocles, how- 
ever, oppoſed it; and the account we have of the conic- 
rence on that occation deſerves to be mentioned. When 
turybiades ſaid, Do not you know, Themiſtocles, that, in 
the public games, ſuch as riſe up before their turn are cha!- 
tiſed for it?“ © Yes,” anſwered Themiſtocles ; « vet tuck 
as are left beliind never gain the cruwn.” " Eurybiades, upon 
this, lifting up his lait, as if he intended to ſtrike him, 
Themiſtocles ſaid, “ Strike, it you pleate, but hear me. 
The Lacedæmonians admiring his command of temper 
bade him ſpeak what he had to ſay: and Themiſtocles was 
Jeuding biin back to the ſubject, when one of the officer 
tuns interrupt d him, „It ill becomes you who have nd 

city, to adviſe us to quit our habitations and abandon ovi 
country.” Themiſtocles retorted upon him thus: Wretch, 
wat thou art, we have indeed left our walls and houſes, not 
chooſing, for the ſake of thoſe inanimate things, to 3 
flaves; yet we have ſtill the moſt reſpectable city of Greece, 
in thete two hundred ſhips which are here ready to defend 
you, it you will give them leave. But if you fortake 
and betray us a ſecond time, Greece ſhail ſoon find the 
Athenians poſletied of as free a city, and as valuable a 
country, as that which they have quitted.” Thete words 
ſtruck Eurybiades with the apprehenſion that the Athe- 
nians might tall off from him. We are told alſo, that as 3 

certain Erctrian was attempung to ſpeak, Themiſtacles 
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ſaid, & What! have you, too, ſomething to ſay about war, 


> who are like the fiſh that has a ſword, but no heart.“ 


While Themiſtocles was thns maintaining his argument 
upon deck, ſome tell us an owl was ſcen flying to the right 


ot the fleet, which came and perched upon the ſhrouds. 


This omen determined the confederates to accede to his 
opinion, and to prepare for a ſea-fight. But no ſooner did 
the enemy's fleet appear advancing towards the harbour of 
Phalerus in Attica, and covering all the neighbouring 
coaſts, while Xerxes himſelf was teen marching his land- 
forces to the ſhore, than the Greeks, ſtruck with the 
ſight of ſuch prodigious armaments, began to forget the 
counſel of Themiſtocles, and the Peloponneſians once more 
looked towards the Iſthmus. Nay, they getolved to ſet fail 
that very night, and ſuch orders were given to all the pi- 
lots. Themittocles, greatly concerned that the Greeks were 
going to give up the advantage of their ſtation in the ſtraits, 
and to retire to their reſpective countries, eontrived tha 

tratagem which was put in execution by Sicinus. This Sici- 
nus was of Perũan extraction, and a captive, but much at- 
tached to Themiſtocles, and the tutor ot his children. On 


this occaſion Themiſtocles tent him privately to the king of 


Perſia, with orders to tell hiin, that the commander of the 
Athenians, havingeſpouſed his intereſt, was the firſt to inform 
him of the intended flight of the Greeks ; and that he ex- 
horted him not to ſutter them to eſeape; but while the 
were in this confuſion, and at a diſtance from their land- 
torces, to attack and deſtroy their whole navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, ſuppoſing it to pro- 
cced from friendſhip, and immediately gave orders to his 
ofticers, with two hundred ſhips, to turround all the paſ- 
{ages, and to encloſe the itlauds, that none of the Greeks 
might eſcape, and then to fullow with the rett of the ſhips 
at their leiſure. Arittides, the fon of Lytimachus, was the 
ürſt that perceived this motion at the enemy; and though 
he was not in friendſhip with Themiſtocles, but had been 
baniſhed by his means (as has been related), he went to 
bim, and told him they were ſurrounded by the enemy. 
Themiſtocles knowing his probity, and charmed witk. his 
coming to give this intelligence, acquainted him with the 
allair of Sicinus, and entreated him to lend his alliſtance 
to keep the Greeks in their ſtation; and, as they hal a 
confidence iu his hunuur, to perſuade them td come to an 
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engagement in the ſtraits. Ariſtides approved the proceed- 
ings of Themiſtocles, and going to the other admirals and 
captains, encouraged them to engage, While they hardly 
gave credit to his 1 report, a Tenian galley, commanded by 
Pareztius, came over from the enemy to bring the ſame ac- 
count; ſo that indignation, added to neceſſity, excited the 
Greeks to their combat. 

As ſoon as it was day, Xerxes fat down on an eminence 
to view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed him- 
ſelf, as Phanodemus writes, above the temple of Hercules 
where the iſle of Salamis is ſeparated from Attica by a nar- 
row frith ; but, according to Aceſtodorus, on the confines 
of Megara, upon a ſpot called Keyata, “ the horns.” He 
was ſeated on a throne of gold, and had many ſecretaries 
about him, whoſe buſineſs it was to write down the partt- 

culars of the action. | 
As to the number of the Perſian ſhips, the poet Mſchy- 
lus ſpeaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Per, as a matter 
he was well aflured of. 
A thouſand ſhips (for well I know the number) 

The Perfian flag obey'd: two hundred more 

And ſeven, o' erſpread the teas, 
The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty galleys ; 
each carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of 
whom were archers, and the reſt heavy armed. 

It Themiſtocles was happy in choofing a place for ac- 
tion, he was no leſs ſo in taking advantage of a proper 
time for it; for he would not engage the enemy, till that 
time of day when a briſk wind uſually ariſes from the ſea, 
which occaſions a high ſurf in the channel. This was no 
inconvenience to the Grecian veſſels, which were low built 
and well compacted ; but a very great one to the Perſian 
ſhips, which had high ſterns and lofty decks, and were 
heavy and unwieldy ; for it cauſed them to veer in fach a 
manner, that their ſides were expoſed to the Greeks, who 
attacked them furiouſly. During the whole diſpute, g creat 
attention vas given to the motions of Themiſtocles, as it 
was believed he knew beſt how to proceed, Ari inmenes, the 
Perfian admiral, a man of diftinguithed honour, and by far 
the braveſt of the king's brothers, directed his manœuvres 
chietly againſt him. His ſhip was very tall, and from 
thence he threw darts and ſhot forth arrows as from the 
walls of a caſtle, But Aminias the Decelcan, and Soſicles 
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the Pedian, who failed in one bottom, bore down upon him 


| with their prow, and both ſhips meeting, they were faſtened 
together by means of their brazen beaks ; when Ariamenes 
boarding their galley, they received him with their pikes, 
and puſhed him into the ſea. Artemiſia knew the body 


amongſt others that were floating with the wreck, and car- 
ried it to Xerxes. ; 

The firſt man that took a ſhip was an Athenian, named 
Lycomedes, captain of a galley, who cut down the enſigns 
from the enemy's ſhip, and conſecrated them to the lavrelled 
Apollo. As the Perſians could come up in the ſtraits but 
few at a time, and often put each other in contuſion, the 
Greeks equalling them in the line, fought them till the 
evening, when they broke them entirely, and gained that 
Gonal and complete victory, than which (as Simonides ſays) 
no other naval achievement either of the Greeks or bar- 
barians ever was more glorious. This ſucceſs was owing 
to the valour, indeed, of all the confederates, but chiefly to 
the ſagacity and conduct of Themiſtocles. 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his diſ- 
appointment, attempted to join Salamis to the continent, 
by a mole fo well ſecured, that his land forces might paſs 
over it into the ifland, and that he might ſnut up the paſs 
entirely againſt the Greeks. At the lame time Themiſto- 
cles, to ſound Ariftides, pretended it was his own opinion 
that they ſhould fail to the Helleſpont, and break down the 
bridge of ſhips ; © For fo,” ſays he, © we may take Aſia, 
without ſtirring out of Europe.“ Ariſtides did not in the 
leaſt reliſh his propoſal, but anſwered him to this purpoſe : 
«© Till now we have had to do with an enemy immerſed in 
luxury ; but if we ſhut him up in Greece, and drive him to 
neceſſity, he who is maſter of ſuch prodigious forces, will 
no longer ſit under a golden canopy, and be a quiet ſpectator 
of the proceedings of the war, but, awaked by danger, at- 
tempting every thing, and preſent every-where, he will 
correct his paſt errors, and follow counſels better calculated 
for ſucceſs. Inſtead, therefore, of breaking that bridge, we 
ſhould, if poſſible, provide another, that he may retire the 
ſooner out of Europe.“ If that is the caſe,” ſaid The- 
miſtocles, © we mult all conſider and contrive how to put 
him upon the moſt ſpeedy retreat out of Greece.“ 

This being reſolved upon, he ſent one of the king's 
eunuchs, whom he found among the priſoners, Arnaces by 
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name, to acquaint him, “ That the Greeks, ſince their 
victory at ſea, were determined to fail to the Helleſpont, 
and deſtroy the bridge; but that Themiſtocles, in care for 
the king's ſafety, adviſed him to haſten towards his own 
ſeas, and paſs over into Aſia, while his friends endeavoured 
to find out pretences of delay, to prevent the confederates 
from purſuing him.“ Xerxes, terrified at the news, retired 
with the greateſt precipitation. How prudent the manage- 
ment of Themiſtocles and Ariſtides was, Mardonius afforded 
a proof, when, with a ſmall part of the king's forces, he 
put the Greeks in extreme danger of loſing all, in the battle 
of Platza, 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, gina bore 
away the palm; but, among the commanders, Themiftocles, 
in ſpite of envy, was univerſally allowed to have diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf moſt. For, when they came to the Ifthmus, and 
every officer took a billet from the altar, to inſcribe upon 
it the names of thoſe that had done the beſt ſervice, every 
one put himſelf in the firft place, and Themiſtocles in the 
ſecond. The Lacedæmonians, having conducted him to 
Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades the prize of valour, and The- 
miſtocles that of wiſdom, honouring each with a crown of 
olive. They likewiſe preſented the latter with the hand- 
ſomeſt chariot in the city, and ordered thice hundred at 
their yonth to attend him to the borders. At the next 
Olympic games, too, we are told, that, as ſoon as The- 
miſtocles appeared in the ring, the champions were over- 
looked by the ſpectators, who kept their eyes upon him all 
the day, and pointed him out to ſtrangers with the utmoſt 


_ admiration and applauſe. This incenſe was extremely 


grateful to him ; and he acknowledged to his friends, that 
he then reaped the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we may torm 
a concluſion from his memorable acts and ſayings. 

For, whep elected admiral by the Athenians, he would 
not diſpatch any buſineſs, whether public or private, ſingly, 
but put off all affairs to the day he was to embark, that 
having a great deal to do, he might appear with the greater 
dignity and importance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dend bodies caſt 

p by the ſea, and faw a number of chains of gold and 
5 upon them, be palied by them, and turning to his 


. 
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* Them iſtoctes. 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated bim with diſ- 
dain, but in his glory made his court to him, he ſaid, 
Voung man, we are both come to our ſenſes at the ſame time, 
though a little to9 lale, 

He uſed to ſay, © The Athenians paid him no honour or 
fincere reſpect; but when a ſtorm arof2, or danger appear- 
ed, they ſheltered themſelves under him, as under a plane- 
tree, which, when the weather was fair again, they would 
rob of its leaves and branches.“ 

When one of Seriphus told him,“ He was not ſo much 
honoured for his own ſake, but for his country's,” “ True,“ 
anſwered 'Themiſtocles : “ for neither ſhould I have been 
greatly diſtinguiſhed if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, it 
you had been an Athenian.” 

Another officer, who thought he had done the ſtate ſome 
ſervice, ſetting himſelf up againſt Themiſtocles, and ven- 
turing to compare his own exploits with his, he anſwered 
him with this fable: © There once happened a diſpute be- 
tween the feaji-day and the day after the feaſt : Says the 
day after the feaſt, 1 am full of buſtle and trouble, whereas, 
with you, folks enjoy at their eaſe every thing ready pro- 
vided, You fay right, ſays the feaſt-day, but If I had not 
been before you, you would not have been at all. So, had 
t not been for me, then, where would you hare been now ?” 

His ſon being maſter of his mother, and by her means 
of him, he ſaid, laughing, © This child is greater than any 
man in Greece; for the Athenians command the Greeks, I 
command the Athenians, his mother commands me, and 
he commands his mother.” 

As he loved to be particular in ewary hing, when he 
happened to ſell a farm, he ordered lu cer to add, faut 
it had a good neighbour. 

Two citizens "courting his daughter, he preferred the 
worthy man to the rich one, and aiſigned this reaſon, He 
had rather fhe ſhould hace a man without mone %, than money 
wWhuut a man, Such was the pointed manner in which he 
often expreſſed himſelf. 

After the greateſt actions we have related, his next en- 
terpriſe was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. — 
Theopompus tells, he bribed the Lacedemonian Ephori, 
that they might not oppoſe it; but molt hiſtorians lay, he 
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over-reached them, -He was ſent, it ſeems, 
of an embaſly to Sparta, The Spartans complained, that 
the Athenians were fortifying their city, and the governor 
of Agina, who was come for that purpoſe, tupported the 
accuſation, But Themiſtocles abſolutely denied it, and 
challenged them to ſend proper perſons to Athens to inſpect 
the walls; at once gaining time for finiſhing them, and 
contriving to have hoſtages at Athens for his return. The 
event an{wered his expectation, For the Lacedamorian-, 
when aſſured how the fact ſtood, diſſembled their retent- 
ment, and let him go with impumty. 

After this, he built and fortified the Piræus (having ob- 
ſerved the conveniency of that harbour), By which means 
he gave the city every maritime accommodation. In tht» 
reſpe&t his politics were very different from thoſe of the 
ancient kings of Athens. They, we are told, ufed their 
endeav ours to drav- the attention of their ſubjects from the 
buſineſs of navigation, that they might turn it entirely to 
the culture of the ground : and to this purpoſe they pub- 
liſhed the fable of the contention between Minerva and 
Neptune, for the patronage of Attica, when the tormer, by 
producing an olive-tree before the judges, gained her 
cauſe, 

Themiſtocles had ſomething ſtil] greater in view ſor 
ſtrengthening the Athenians by ſea, Aſter the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour 
of Pagaſe to winter, he acquainted the citizens in ful! 
aſſembly, „ Taat he had hit upon a deſign which might 
greatly contribute to their advantage, but it was not at to 
be communicated to their whole body.“ The 4themans 
ordered him to communicate it to Ariftides only, and, if he 
approved of it, to put it in excgution. Themittocles then 
informed him, “ That he had thoughts of burnmg the con- 
federate fleet at Pagaſc. Upon which, Ariſtides went 
and declared to the people, © That the enterprite which 


Themiſtocles propoſed, was indeed the matt advantag cons 


in the world, but, at the ſame time, ihe moſt unjuſt,” 
The Athenians, therefore, commanded him to lay aſide all 
thoughts of it. 

About this time the Lacedæmonians made a motion in 
the aflembly of the Amphittyons, to exclude from that 
coiincil al! thoſe ſtates that had not joined in the conte- 
deracy againſt the king of Periia, But Themiſtocles Was 
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zpprehenfive, that, if the Thetlalians, the Argives, and 
Thebans, were expelled from the council, the Lacedæ- 
monians would have a great majority of voices, and con- 
ſequently procure what decrees they pleaſed. He ſpoke, 
therefore, in defence of thoſe ftates, and brought the de- 
puties off from that defign, by repretenting, that thirty- 
one cities only had their ſhare of the burden of that war, 
and that the greateſt part of the!e were but of ſmall con- 
ſideration; that conſequently it would be both unreafonable 
and dangerous to exclude the reſt of Greece trom the league, 
and lewre the council to be dictated to by two or three 
great cities, By this he becaine very obnoxious to the 
Lacedæmonians, who, for this reaſon, let up Cimon againſt 
him as a rival in all affairs of ſtate, and uted all their intereſt 
tor his advancement. 

He diſobliged the allies, alſo, by ſailing round the iſlands, 
and extorting money from them; as we may conclude from 
the aniwer which Herodotus tells us the Andrians gave him 
to a demand oi that fort. He told them, “ He brought 
two gods along with him, Fein and Force,” They 
replied, ©* "They had allo two great gods on their tide, 
Porerty and Dejpair, who forbade thera to ſatisfy him.“ 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to 
calumnies againſt him, he was often forced to recount las 
own ſervices, which rendered him {till more inſupportable; 
and when they expreſſed their diſpleaſure, he faid, Are you 
weary of receiving benefits oftei from the Jamg hand ? e 

Another offence he gave the people, was, his building 
a temple to Diana, under the name of Ariſtobile, or, Diana 
of the beſt cournjel, intimating that he had given the beſt 
counſel, not only to Athens, but to all Greece, He built 
this temple near his own houſe, in the quarter of Melita, 
where now the execuitoners caſt ont the bodies of thoſe 
that have ſuffered death, and where they throw the halters 
and clothes of fuch as have been ſtrangled or otherwile put 


to death. There was, even in our times, a ſtatue of 


Themitftocles in this temple of Diana Au, from 
which it appeared that his aipe& was as heroic as his foul, 

At laft, the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that 
high diſtin tion in which he ſtood, banithed him by the 
oſtracijm ; and this was nothing more than they had done 
to others whoſe power was become a burden to them, and 
who had' riſen above the equality which a commonwealth 
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requires; for the oftraci/m, or ten years' banifhment, was not 
ſo much intended to punith this or that great man, as to 
pacify and mitigate the fury of Envy, who delights in the 
diſgrace of ſuperior characters, and Jotes a part of her ran- 
cour by their tall, 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at 
Argos, the affair of Paujanias gave great advantage to the 
enemies of Themiſtocles. The perſon that accuſed him of 
treaſon, was Leobotes the fon of Alemæon, of Agraule, 
and the Spartans joined in the impeachment. Paulanias 
at firſt concealed his plot from Themiſtocles, though he 
was his friend; but when he ſaw him an exile, and full of 
indignation againſt the Athenians, he ventured to com— 
municate his deſigns to him, ſhowing him the king of 
Perſia's letters, and exciting him to vengeance againſt the 
Greeks, as an unjuſt and ungrateful people. Themuſtocles 
rejected the ſolicitations of Pauſanias, and refuſed to have 
the leaſt ſhare in his deſigns ; but he gave no information 
of what had paſſed between them, nor let the ſecret tran- 
ſpire ; whether he thought he would detilt of himſcli, or 
that he would be difcovered ſome other way, as he had 
embarked in an abſurd and extravagant enterpriſe, without 
any rational hopes cf ſucceſs. 

However, when Pauſanias was put to death, there were 
found letters and other writings relative to the butinels, 
which cauſed no ſmall ſuſpicun again Thennttocles, 
The Lacedzmonians raiſed à clamour again him; aud 
thoſe of his fellow- citizens that envied him, invited on tl. 
charge. He could not defend binielt in perſon, but he 
anſwered by letter the principal parts of the accuſation, 
For, to obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he obſerved 
to the Athenians, ©& That he who was born to command, 
and incapable of ſervitude, could never ſell himiclt, and 
Greece along with him, to enemies and barbarians.” The 
people, however, liſtened to his acculer, and ſent him with 


orders to bring him to his anfwer before the ſtates of 


Greece, Of this he bad timely notice, and paſſed over to 
the iſle of Corcyra. The inhabitants of which had great 
obligations to him; for a difterence between them and the 
poopie of Corinth had been referred to his arbitration, and 

e had decided it by awarding the Corinthians to pay down 
twenty talents, and the iſle oft Lencas to be in common be- 
tween the two parties, as a colony from both, From 
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= thence he fled to Epirus; and, finding himſelf Mill purſued 


by the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, he tried a very 


> hazardous and uncertain reſource, in imploring the pro- 


” teftion of Admetus king of the Moloſſians. Admetus had 


made a requeſt to the Athenians, which being rejected with 
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ſcorn by Themiſtocles, in the time of his profperity and 
influence in the flate, the king entertained a deep reſent- 
ment againſt him, and made no ſecret of his intention to 

revenge himſelf, it ever the Athenian ſhould fall into his 
power. However, while he was thus flying from place to 
place, he was more afraid of the recent envy of his country- 
men, than of the contequences of an old quarrel with the 
king; and therefore he went and put himſelf in his hands, 
appearing before him as a ſuppliant, in a particular and 
extraordinary manner. He took the king's fon, who was 
et a child, in his arms, and kneeled down before the 
houſehold gods. This manner of offering a petition, the 
Moloſſians look upon as the moſt etfectual, and the only 
one that can hardly be rejected, Some ſay the queen, 
whoſe name was Phthia, ſuggeſted this method of ſuppli- 
cation to Themiſtocles. Others, that Admetns himſelf 
taught him to act the part, that he might have a ſacred 
obligation to allege againſt giving him up to thoſe that 
might come to demand him. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian, ſound means to 
convey the wife and children ot Themiſiocles out of Athens, 
and ſent them to him; for which Cimon afterwards: con- 
demned him, and put him to death. Thucydides writes, 
that he went by land to the /Egean ſca, and embarked at 
Pydna ; that none in the ſhip knew him, till he was driven 
by a ſtorm to Naxos, which was at that time beſieged by 
the Athenians ; that, through fear of being taken, he then 
informed the maſter of the thip and the pilot who he was; 
and that partly by entreaties, partly by threatening, he 
would declare to the Athenians, however falſely, that they 
knew him from the firſt, and were bribed to take him into 
their veſſel, he obliged them to weigh anchor, and fail for 
Aſia. | 

The greateſt part of his treaſures was privately ſent after 
him to Aſia by his friends. What was difcovered and 
lelzed for the public uſe, Theopompus ſays, amounted to 
an kandred talents, Theophraſtus fourſcore ; though he 
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was not worth three talents before his employments in the 
goV ernment. 


When he was landed at Cuma, he underſtood that a 
number of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus, 
were watching to take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty 
to thoſe that were determined to get money by any means 
whatever; for the king of Perſia had offered by proclamation 
two hundred talents for apprehending him. He, therefore, 
retired to ge, a little town of the AZolians, where he 
was known to nobody but Nicogenes, his hott, who was a 
man of great wealth, and had tome intereſt at the Perſian 
court. In his houſe he was concealed a few days ; and, 
one evening after ſupper, when the ſacrifice was offered, 
Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes's children, cried out, as in a 
rapture of inſpiration, 


Counſel, O Night, and victory are thine. 


After this, Themiſtocles went to bed, and dreamed he 
ſaw a dragon coiled round Eis body, and creeping up to his 
neck; which, as ſoon as ft touched his face, was turned 
into an eagle, and, covering him with its wings, took him 
up, and carried him to a diſtant place, where a golden 
ſceptre appeared to him, upon which he reſted ſecurely, 
and was delivered from all his fear and trouble, 

In conſequence of this warning, he was ſent away by 
Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. The bar- 
barians in general, eſpecially the Perſians, are jealous of the 
women even to madneſs ; not only of their wives, but their 
{laves and concubines ; for, beſide the care they take that 
they ſhall be feen by none but their own family; they keep 
them like priſoners in their houſes ; and when they take a 
journey, they are put in a carriage cloſe covered on all ſides. 
In fuch a carriage as this 'Themiſtocles was conveyed, the 
attendants being inſtructed to tell thoſe they met, if they 
happened to be queſtioned, that they were carrying a 
Grecian lady from Tonia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides, and Charon of Lampſaeus, relate, that 
Xerxes was then dead, and that it was to his ſon Artaxerxes 
that Themiſtocles addreſſed hiniſelf. But Ephorus, Dinon, 
Clitarchus, Heraclides, and ſeveral others, ery that 
Xerxes himſelf was then upon the throne. The opinion of 
Thucydides ſeems moſt agreeable to chronology, though 
that is not perfectly well ſettled. Themittocles, now ready 
for the dangerous experiment, applied firft to Artabanus, a 
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a2 military officer, and told him, © He was a Greek, who 
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deſired to have audience of the king about matters of great 


importance, which the king himſelf had much at heart.“ 
” Artabanus anſwered, * The laws of men are different; 
2 tome eſteem one thing honourable, and ſome another; but 
it becomes all men to honour and obſerve the cuſtoms of 


their own country. With you the thing moſt admired, is 
> ſaid to be liberty and equality, We have many excellent 


laws ; and we regard it as one of the moſt indiſpenſable, to 
* honour the king, and to adore him as the image of that 
> Deity who preſerves and ſupports the univerſe. If, there- 
fore, you are willing to conform to our cuſtoms, and to 
| proſtrate yourlelt before the king, you may be permitted 
to ſee him and ſpeak to him, But it you cannot brin 
* yourlelf to this, you muſt acquaint him with your buſineſs 
by a third perſon. It would be an infringement of the 
cuſtom of his country, for the king to admit any one to 
audience that does not worſhip him.” To this Themiſto- 
cles replied, “ My buſineſs, Artabanus, is to add to the 


= king's honour and power; therefore, I will comply with 


your cuſtoms, ſince the god that has exalted the Perſians, 
will have it ſo : and by my means the number of the king's 
* worſhippers ſhall be increaſed; So let this be no hinderance 
to my communicating to the king what I have to ſay.” 
But who,” ſaid Artabanus, “ ſhall we ſay you are? 
for by your diſcourſe you appear to be no ordinary perſon.” 


the king himſelf.“ 

When he was introduced to the king, and after his 
proſtration, ſtood ſilent, the king commanded the inter- 
preter to aſk him who he was. Ihe mterpreter accord» 
ingly put the queſtion, and he aniwered, © The man 
that is come now to addreſs himfelf to you, O king, is 
Themiſtocles the Athenian; an exile, perſecuted by the 
Greeks. The Ferſiaus have ſutter:4 much by me, but it 


A f 5 . 
> Themiitocles anſwered, Nobody muſt know that before 


has been more than cumpenſated by my preventing your 
being purſued : when after I had delivered Greece, and 


ſaved my own country, | had it in my power to do you 
alſo a ſervice. My ſentiments are ſuitable to my preſent 
misfortunes, and I come prepared either to receive your 
favour, if you are reconciled to me, or, if you retain any 
reſentment, to dilarm it by my ſubmiſſion. Reject not 
the teſtimony my enemies have given to the ſervices I have 
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done the Perſians, and make uſe of the opportunity my 
misfortunes afford you, rather to ſhow your generoſity, 
than to ſatisfy your revenge. If you ſave me, you ſave 
your ſuppliant; if you deſtroy me, you deſtroy the enemy 
of Greece.” In hopes of influencing the king by an argu- 
ment drawn from religion, Themiſtocles added to this 
{ſpeech an account of the viſion he had in Nicogenes's houſe, 
and an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, which ordered him 7 
go to one who bore the ſame name with the god; from which 
he concluded he was tent to him, ſince both were called, 
and really were, great kings. 

The king gave him no anſwer, thongh he admired his 
courage and magnanimity; but, with his friends he 
felicitated himſelf upon this, as the moſt fortunate event 
imaginable. We are told alſo, that he prayed to Ari- 
manius, that his enemies might ever be ſo infatuated, 
as to drive from amongſt them their ableſt men; that he 
offered ſacrifice to the gods, and immediately after made 
a great entertainment; nay, that he was ſo affected with 
Joy, that when he retired to reft, in the midſt of his 
fleep, he called out three times, I have Themiſtocles the 
Athentan. 

As ſoon as it was day, he called together his friends, 
and ordered 'Themiſtocles to be bronght before him. 'The 
exile expected no favour, when he found that the guards, 
at the firt hearing of his name, treated him with rancour, 
and loaded him with reproaches. Nay, when the king 
had taken his feat, and a reſpectful filence enſued, Rox- 
anes, one of his officers, as Themiſtocles paſſed him 
whitpered hun with a ſigh, 1h thou ſubtle ſerpent of 
Greece, the king's good genius has brought thee hither. How- 
ever, when he had proſtrated himſelf twice in the pre- 
ſence, the king ſaluted him, and ſpoke to him graciouſly, 
telling him, © He owed him two hundred talents; far, 
as he had delivered himſelf up, it was but juſt that 
he ſhould receive the reward offered to. any one that 
ſhould bring him.“ He promiſed him much more, aſſured 
him of his protection, and- ordered him to declare freely 
whatever he had to propoſe concerning Greece, 'Themil- 
tocles replied, © That a man's diſcourſe was like a 2 of 
tapeſtry, which, when ſpread open, difplays its figures; 
but when it is folded up they are hidden and loſt ; there- 
tore he begged time.“ The king, delighted with the com- 
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= fairs; but as there were then many changes in the miniſtry, 
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5 pariſon, bade him take what time he pleaſed ; and he de- 


VE tired a year: in which ſpace he learned the Perſian lan- 


== guage, ſo as to be able to converſe with the king without 

an interpreter. : | ; 

> Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he 
entertain their prince on the ſubj ect of the Grecian af- 
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= he incurred the envy of the nobility, who ſuſpected that 
p he had preſumed to ſpeak too freely of them to the king. 
The honours that were paid him were far ſuperior to 
® thoſe that other ſtrangers had experienced: the king 
took him with him a-hunting, converſed familiarly with 
| him in his palace, and introduced him to the queen · mo- 
ther, who honoured him with her confidence. He like- 
> wiſe gave orders for his being inſtructed in the learning of 
F j the Magi. a ? 
We are told that Themiſtocles himſelf, in the midſt of 
bis greatnels, and the extraordinary reſpect that was paid 
* him, ſeeing his table mott elegantly ſpread, turned to his 
children, and ſaid, Children, we ſhould have been undone, 
| I had it not been for our undoing. Moſt authors agree, that 
hae had three cities given him, tor bread, wine, and meat, 
Nagueſia, Lampſacus, and Myus. Neanthes of Cyzicus, 
and Phanias, add two more, Percote and Palzſceptis, for 
his chamber and his wardrobe. | 
Some buſineſs relative to Greece having brought him 
; to the ſea-coaſt, a Perſian named Epixyes, governor of 
Upper Phrygia, who had a deſign upon his lite, and had 
long prepared certain Piſidians to kill him, when he 
F ſhould lodge in a city called Leontocephalus, or Lion's 
= Head, now determined to put it in execution. But, as he 
lay ſleeping one day at noon, the mother of the gods 1s 
taid to have appeared to him in a dream, and thus to 
have addretled him: “ Beware, Themiſtocles, of the 
© Lion's Head, left the Lion cruſh you. For this warning 
I require of you Mneſiptolema for my ſervant.” The- 
miſtocles awoke in great diſorder, and when he had de- 
voutly returned thanks to the goddeſs, left the high- 
road, and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. 
At night he took up his lodging beyond it ; but as one 
of the horſes that had carried his tent had fallen into a 
| river, and his ſervants were buſted in ſpreading the wet 
| - 
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hangings to dry, the Piſidians, who were advancing with 


their {words drawn, {ſaw thele hangings indiſtinctly by 


moon: light, and taking them for the tent of Themittocles, 
expected to find him repoſing himſelf within. They 
approached therefore and lifted up the hangings; but 
the ſervants that had the care of them, fell upon them, 
and took them. The danger thus avoided, Themiſtocles 
admiring the goodneſs of the goddeſs that appeared to 
him, built a temple in Magnefia, which he dedicated to 
Cy bele Dindymene, and appointed his daughter Mnefipto- 
lema prieſtels of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himſelf 
with looking upon the ornaments of the temples ; and 
among the great number of offerings, he found in the 
temple of Cybele a temale figure of braſs, two cuhits 
high, called Hydrophor US, OT the water -bearer, which he 
himſelf, when furveyor of the aqueduéts at Athens, had 
cauſed to be made and dedicated ovt of the fines of ſuch 
as had fiolen the water, or diverted the ſteam. Whe- 
ther it was that he was moved at ſeeing this ſtatue in a 
ſtrange country, or that he was defirous to ſhow the Athe- 
nians how much he was honoured, and what power he had 
all over the king's dominions, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
governor of Lydia, and begged leave to ſend back the 
ſiatue to Athens. IThe barbarian immediately took fire, 
and faid, he would certainly acquaint the king what fort 
of a requeſt he had made him. IThemiſtocles, alarmed 
at this menace, applied to the governor's women, and, 
by money, prevailed upcn them to pacify him. After 
this, he behaved with more prudence, {ſenſible how much 
he had to fear from the envy of the Perſians. Hence, he 
did not travel about Aſia, as Theopomprs lays, but took 
up his abode at Magneſia, where, loaded with valuable 

reſents, and equally honoured with the Perſian nobles: 
he long lived in great ſecurity; for the king, who was 
engaged in the affairs of the” upper provinces, gave but 
little attention to the concerns of Greece, 

But when Egypt revolted, and was ſupported in that 
revolt by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet failed ; 
far as Cyprus aug Ciliciz, and Cunon rude mimmphant 
maſter of the ſeas, then the king of Perſia applied him- 
ſelf to oppoſe the Grecks, and to prevent the growth of 


their power, He put his forces in motion, ſent out his 
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generals, and diſpatched meſſengers to Themiſtocles at 
Magneſia, to command him to perform his promiſes, 
and exert himſelf againſt Greece. Did he not obey the 
ſummons then ?—No : neither reſentment againſt the 
Athenians, nor the honours and authority in hi ch he 
now flouriſhed, could prevail upon him to take the di- 
rection of the expedition. Poſſibly he might doubt the 
event of the war, as Greece had then ſeveral great ge- 
nerals; and Cimon in particular was diſtinguiſhed with 
extraordinary ſucceſs. Above all, regard for his own 
achievements, and the ta ren he had gained, whoſe 
glory he was unwilling to tarniſh, determined him (as 
the beſt method he could take) to put ſuch an end to his 
life as became his dignity, Having, therefore, facri- 
ficed to the gods, aſſembled his friends, and taken his 
laſt leave, he drank bull's blood, as is generally re- 
ported; or, as ſome relate it, he took a quick poiſon, 
and ended his days at Magneſia, having lived ſixty-five 
years, moſt of which he had ſpent in civil or military 
employ ments. When the king was acquainted with the 
cauie and manner of his death, he admired him more than 
ever, and continued his favour and bounty to his friends 
and relations. | 

Themittocles had by Archippe, the daughter of Ly- 
ſander of Alopece, five ſons, Neocles, Diocles, Archep- 
tolis, Polyeuctes, and Cleophantus. The three laſt ſur- 
vived him. 

The Magneſians erected a very handivme monument 
to him, which {till remains in the market place. Various 
honours and privileges were granted by them to the 
delcendants of "Themiſtocles, which continued down ta 
our times ; for they were enjoyed by one of his name, an 
Athenian, with whom [I had a particular acquaintance and 
trigndſhip in the houfe of Ammonius the philotopher, 
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CAMILLUS. 
Flouriſhed 400 Years before Chriſt, 


Tank family of the Furii was not very illuſtrious before 
the time of Camillus; he was the firſt that raiſed it to 
diſtinction, when he ſerved under Poſthumius Tabertus in 
the great battle with the Equi and Volſci. In that action, 
ſpurring his horſe before the ranks, he received a wound 
in the thigh, when, inſtead of retiring, he plucked the 
. Javelin out of the wound, engaged with the braveſt of the 
enemy, and put them to flight, For this, among other 
honours, he was appointed cenſor, an office at that time of 
great dignity. There is upon record a very laudable act 
of his, that took place during his office. As the wars had 
made many widows, he obliged ſuch of the men as lived 
ſingle, partly by perſuaſion, and partly by threatening 
them with fines, to marry thoſe widows. Another act 
of his, which indeed was abſolutely neceſſary, was, the 
cauſing orphans, Who before were exempt from taxes, to 
contribute to the ſupplies : for theſe were very large by 
reaſon of the continual wars. What was then molt ur- 
gent was the ſiege of Veli, whoſe inhabitants ſome call 
Venetani. This city was the barrier of Tutcany, and in 
the quantity of her arms and number of her military, not 
inferior to Rome. Proud of her wealth, her elegance 
and luxury, ſhe had maintained with the Romans many 
long and gallant diſputes for glory and for power. But 
humbled by many ſignal defeats, the Veientes had then 
bid adieu to that ambition: they ſatisfied themſelves with 
building ſtrong and high walls, and filling the city with 
proviſions, arms, and all kinds of warlike ſtores ; and ſo 
they waited for the enemy without fear. The ſiege Was 
long, but no leſs laborious and troubleſome to the be- 
ſiegers than to them. For the Romans had long been 
accuſtomed to ſummer campaigns only, and to winter at 
home; and then for the firſt time their officers ordered 
them to conſtruct forts, to raiſe firong works about their 


enemy's country. 
The ſeventh year of the war was now almoſt pail, whke:. 
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the generals began to be blamed ; and as it was thought 
they ſhowed not ſufficient vigour in the fiege, they were 
ſuperſeded, and others put in their room; among whom 
was Camillus, then appointed tribune the ſecond time. 
He was not, however, at preſent concerned in the ſiege, 
for it fell to his lot to head the expedition againit the 
Faliſci and Capenates, who, while the Romans were other- 
wile employed, committed great depredations in their 
country, and haraſſed them during the whole Tuſcan war. 
But Camillus falling upon them, killed great numbers, and 
ſhut up the reſt within their walls. 

In the tenth year of the fiege, the ſenate removed the 
other magiſtrates, and appointed Camillus dictator, who 
made choice of Cornelius Scipio for his general of horſe. 
In the firſt place he made vows to the gods, if they favoured 
him with putting a glorious period to the war, to celebrate. 
the great Circenſian games to their honour, and to con- 
ſecrate the temple of the goddeſs, whom the Romans call 
the mother matuta. By her ſacred rites we may ſuppoſe 
this laſt to be the goddeſs Lencothea. | 

After theſe vows, Camillus penetrated into the country 
of the Faliſci, and in a great battle overthrew them and 
their auxiliaries the Capenates. Then he turned to the 
fiege of Veii; and perceiving it would be both difficult and 
dangerous ta endeavour to take it by aflault, he ordered 
mines to be dug, the ſoil about the city being eaſy to work, 
and admutting depth enough for the works to be carried 
on unſeen by the enemy, As this ſucceeded to his wiſh, 
he made an aſſault without, to call the enemy to the walls; 
and in the mean time, others of his ſoldiers made their way 
through the mines, and ſecretely penetrated to Juno's tem- 
ple in the citadel. 


The city thus taken by the Romans ſword in hand, 


while they were buly in plundering it and carrying off its 


immenſe riches, Camillus beholding from the citadel what 
was done, at firſt burſt into tears : and when thoſe about 
him began to magnify his happineſs, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and uttered this prayer: “ Great Jupiter, 
and ye gods that have the inſpedtion of our good and evil 
actions, ye know that the Romans, not without juft cauſe, 
but in their own defence, and conſtrained by neceſſity, have 
made war againſt this city, and their enemies its unjuſt in- 
habitants. If we muſt have ſome misfortune in lieu of this 
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ſucceſs, I entreat that it may fall, not upon Rome or the 
Roman army, but upon myſelf : yet lay not, ye gods, a 
heavy hand upon me?“ Having pronounced theſe words, 
he turned to the right, as the manner of the Romans is after 
prayer and ſupplication, but fell in turning. His friends 
that were by, expreſſed great uneaſineſs at the accident, but 
he ſoon recovered himſelf from the fall, and told them, 
« Tt was only a ſmall inconvenience after great ſucceſs, 
acrecably to his prayer.” 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his great 
exploit in taking a city that was the rival of Rome, after 
it had been beſieged ten years, or that he was milled by his 
flatterers, he took upon him too much late for a mag;ttrate 
ſubje& to the laws and uiages of his country: for hie 
triumph was conducted with exceſſive pomp, and he rode 
through Rome in a chariot drawn by four white horſes, 
which no gener ever did before or after him. Indeed, 
this ſort of carriage is efteemed ſacred, and is appropriated 
to the king aud tather of the gods. he citizens, theretore, 
conſidered this unuſual appearance of grandeur as an intult 
upon them, Beſides, they were offended at his oppoulitg 
the law by which the city was to be divided. For ther 
tribunes had propoſed that the ſenate and people ſhould be 
divided into two equal parts; one part to remain at Rome, 
and the other, as the lot happened to fall, to.remove to the 
conquered city, by which means they would not only have 
more room, but by being in poſtettion of two conſiderable 
cities, be better able to delend their territories and to watch 
over their proſperity. Ihe people, ho were very nume- 
rous, and enriched by the late plunder, conſtantly alembled 
in the forum, and in a tumultuous manner demanced to 
have it put to the vote. But the ſenate and other principal 
eitizens conſidercd this propetal of the tritunes, not o much 
the dividing as the deſtroying of Rome, and in their 
uneaſineſs applied to Camillus. Camillus was afraid to 
put it to the trial, and therefore invented demurs and pre- 
tences of delay, to prevent the bill's being offered to the 
people; by which he incurred their diſpleaſure, 

But the greateſt and moſt maniteſt cauſe of their hatred 
was, his behavioux with reſpect to the tenths of the dpoils:: 
and if the reſentment of the people was not in this caſe 
altogether juſt, yet it bad ſome ſhow of reaſon. It ſeems 
he had made a vow, as he marched to Veil, that, if he took 
the city, ke would confecrate the tenths to Apollo, But 
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when the city was taken, and came to be pillaged, he was 
either unwilling to interrupt his men, or in the hurry had 
forgot his vow, and fo gave up the whole plunder to them. 
After he had reſigned his dictatorſhip, he laid the caſe be- 
fore the ſenate : and the ſoothſayers declared, that the 
facrifices announced the anger of the gods, which ought to 
be appeaſed by ofterings expreſſive of their gratitude tor the 
favours they had received. The ſenate then made a decree, 
that the plunder ſhould remain with the ſoldiers (for they 
knew not how to manage it otherwiſe) ; but that each 
ſhould produce upon oath, the tenth of the value of what 
he had got. This was a great hardſhip upon the ſoldiers ; 
and thoſe poor fellows could not without force be brought 
to refund ſo large a portion of the fruit of their labours, and 
to make good not only what they had hardly earned, but 
now actually ſpent. Camillus, diſtrefled with their com- 
plaints, for want of a better excuſe, made uſe of a very 
abſurd apology, by acknowledging he had forgotten his vow. 
This they greatly reſented, that having then vowed the 
tenths of the enemies goods, he ſhould now exact the tenths 
of the citizens. However, they all produced their pro- 
portion, and it was reſolved, that a vaſe of matly gol 
thould be made and ſent to Delphi. But as there was a 
ſcarcity of gold in the city, while the magiltrates were con- 
ſidering how to procure it, the Roman matrons met, and 
having conſulted among themſelv es, gave up their golden 
ornaments, which weighed eight talents, as an al ng to 
the god. And the ſenate in honour of their piety, decreed 
that they ſhould have funerea! orations as well as the men, 
which hal not been the cuitom before. They then ſent 
three of the chief of the nobility ainbatladors, in 1 large ſhip 
well manned and fitted out in a manner becoming lo lolemn 
an occaſion. 

And now the fribunes of the peaple attempted to. bring 
the law for removing part of the citizens to Veit once more 
upon the carpet : but the war with the Falifei ve ry ſeaſon- 
ably intervening , put the management of the elections in 
the hands of the patricians ; ; and they nominated Camillus. 
a military tribune, together with ave others ; as aftairs then 
required a general of conſiderable dignity, reputation, and 
experience. When the people had confirmed this nomi- 
nation, Camillus margped his forces into the country of the 
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Faliſci, and laid ſtege to Falerii, a city well fortified, and 
provided in all reſpects for the war. He was ſenſible it 
was like to be no eaſy affair, nor ſoon to be diſpatched, and 
this was one reaſon for his engaging in it ; for he was 
defirous to keep the citizens employed abroad, that they 
might not have leiſure to fit down at home and raiſe tumults 
and ſeditions. This was indeed a remedy which the Ro- 
mans always had recourſe to, like good phyſicians, to expel 
dangerous humours from the body politic, 

The Falerians, truſting to the fortifications with which 
they were ſurrounded, made fo little account of the fiege, 
that the inhabitants, except thoſe who guarded the walls, 
walked the ftreets in their common habits. The boys too 
went to ſchool, and the maſter took them out to walk and 
exerciſe about the walls. For the Falerians, like the Greeks, 
choſe to have their children bred at one public ſchool, that 
they might betimes be accuſtomed to the ſame diſcipline, 
and form themſelves to friendſhip and ſociety, 

This ſchoolmaſter, then, deſigning to betray the Falerians 
by means of their children, took them every day out of the 
city to exerciſe, keeping pretty cloſe to the walls at firſt, 
and when their exerciſe was over led them in again. By 
degrees he took them out farther, accuſtoming them to 
divert themſelves frecly, as if they had nothing to fear. 
At laſt, having got them altogether, he brought them to 
the Roman advanced guard, and delivered them np to be 
carried to Camillus, When he came into his preience, he 
ſaid, © He was the ſchoolmaſter of Falern, but preferring 
his favour to the obligations of duty, he came to deliver up 
thoſe children to him, and in them the whole city,” This 
action appeared very ſhocking to Camillus, and he ſaid to 
thoſe that were by, War (at beſt) is a ſavage thing, and 
wades through a ſea of violence and injuſtice ; yet even 
war itſelf has its laws, which men of honour will not depart 
from; nor do they ſo purſue victory, as to avail themſelves 
of acts of villany and baſeneſs. For a great general ſhould 
rely only on his own virtue, and not upon the treachery of 
others.” Then he ordered the lictors to tear off the wretch's 
clothes, to tie his hands behind him, and to furniſh the boys 
with rods and ſcourges, to puniſh the traitor, and whip him 
into the city. By this time the Falerians had diſcovered 
the ſchoolmaſter's treaſon ; the city, as might be expected, 
was full of lamentations for ſo great a loſs, and the prin- 
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cipal inhabitants, both men and women, crowded about the 
walls and the gate like perſons diſtracted. In the midſt of 
this diſorder they eſpied the boys whipping on their maſter, 
naked and bound ; and calling Camillus © their god, their 
deliverer, their father,” Not only the parents of thoſe 
children; but all the citizens in general, were ſtruck with 
admiration at the ſpectacle, and conceived ſuch an affection 


for the juſtice. of Camillus, that they immediately aſſembled 


in council, and ſent deputies to ſurrender to him both them- 
ſelves and their city. 

Camillus ſent them to Rome : and when they were in- 
troduced to the ſenate, they ſaid, The Romans, in pre- 
ferring juſtice to conqueſt, have taught us to be ſatisfied 
with tubmithon inſtead of liberty. At the ſame time we 
declare we do not think ourſelves ſo much beneath you in 
ſtrength, as inferior in virtue.” The tenate referred the 
diſquiſition and ſettling of the articles of peace to Camillus ; 
who contented himſelf with taking a tum of money of the 
Falerians, and having entered into alliance with the whole 
nation of the Faliſci, returned to Rome. 

But the ſoldiers, who expected to have had the plundering 
of Falerii, when they came hack empty-handed, accuſed 
Camillus to their fellow-citizens as an enemy to the com- 
mons, and one that malicioully oppoled the intereſt of the 
poor. And when the tribunes again propoſed the law for 
tranſplanting part of the citizens to Veil, and ſummoned 
the people to give their votes, Camillus ſpoke very freely, 
or rather with much aſperity againſt it, appearing remark- 
ably violent in his oppoſition to the people; who therefore 
loſt their bill, but harboured a ſtrong reſentment againſt 
Camillus. Even the misfortune he had in his family, of 
loſing one of his ions, did not in the leaſt mitigate their 
rage; though, as a man of great gootnels and tenderneſs 
of | heart, he was inconſolable for his loſs, and hut himſelf 
up at home, a cloſe mourner with the women, at the fame 
time that they were lodging an Ege en againſt him. 

His accuſer was Lucius Apuleius, who brought againſt 
him a charge of fraud with reſpect to the Tuican ſpoils s 
and it was alleged that certain brats gates, a part of thoſe 
ſpoils, were found with him. The people were lo much 
exaſperated, that it was plain they would lay hold on any 
pretext to condemn him, He, therefore, aſſembled his 
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friends, his colleagues, and fellow-ſoldiers, a great number 
in all, and begged of them not to ſuffer him to be cruſhed 
by falſe and unjuſt accuſations, and expoſed to the ſcorn of 
his enemies. When they had conſulted together, and fully 
conſidered the affair, the anſwer they gave was, that they 
did not believe it in their power to prevent the ſentence, 
but they would willingly athſt him to pay the fine that 
might be laid upon him. He could not, however, bear the 
thoughts of ſo great an indignity, and giving way to his 
reſentment, determined to quit the city as a voluntary exile. 
Having taken leave of his wife and children, he went in 
filence from his houſe to the gate of the city. There he 
made a ſtand, and turning about, ſtretched out his hands 
toward! the capitol, and prayed to the gods, “ That if he 
was driven out without any fault of his own, and merely 
by the violence or envy of the people, the Romans might 
quickly repent it, and expreſs to all the world their want 
of Camillus, and their regret for his abſence.” 
The Gauls were now beſieging Cluſium, a city of Tul- 
cany. The Cluſians applied to the Romans, entreating 
them to ſend ambaſladors and letters to the barbarians, 
Accordingly they ſent three illuſtrious perſons of the Fabian 
family, who had borne the higheſt employments in the 
ſtate. The Gauls received them courteouſly on account of 
the name of Rome, and putting a ſtop to their operations 
againſt the town, came to a conference. But when they 
were aſked what injury they had received from the Cluſians 
that they came againſt their. city, Brennus, king of the 
Gauls, ſmiled and ſaid, *& The injury the Cluſians do us, 
is their keeping to themſelves a large tract of ground, when 
they can only cultivate a ſmall one, and refuſing to give up 
a part of it to us who are ſtrangers, numerous, and poor. 
In the fame manner you Romans were injured formerly by 
the Albans, the Fidenates, and the Ardeates, and lately by 
the people of Veii and Capenæ, and the greateſt part of the 
Faliſci and the Volſci. Upon theſe you make war; if they 
refuſe to ſhare with you their goods, you enſlave their per- 
ſons, lay waſte their country, and demoliſh their cities, 
Nor are your proceedings diſhonourable or unjuſt; for you 
follow the molt ancient of laws, which dire&s the weak to 
obey the ſtrong, from the Creator even to the irrational 
part of the creation, that are taught by nature to make uſe 
of the advantage their ſtrength affords them againft the 
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feeble. Ceaſe then to expreſs your compaſſion for the Clu- 
fians, leſt you teach the Gauls in their turn to commiſerate 
thoſe that have been oppreſſed by the Romans“. 

By this anſwer the Romans clearly perceived that Bren- 
nus would come to no terms; and therefore they went into 
Cluſium, where they encouraged and animated the inhabi- 
tants to a ſally againſt the barbarians, either to make trial 
of the ſtrength of the Cluſians, or to ſhow their own. The 
Cluſians made the ſally, and a ſharp conflict enſued near the 
walls, when Quintus Ambuſtus, one of the Fabii, ſpurred 
his horſe againſt a Gaul of extraordinary ſize and figure, 
who had advanced a good way before the ranks. At firſt he 
was not known, becauſe the encounter was hot, and his 
armour dazzled the eyes of the beholders : but when he 
had overcome and killed the Gaul, and came to deſpoil him 
of his arms, Brennus knew him, and called the gods to 
witneſs, © That againſt all the laws and uſages of mankind 
which were elteemed the molt ſacred and inviolable, Am- 
buſtus came as an ambaſlador, but acted as an enemy.” 
He drew off his men directly, and bidding the Cluſians 
farewel, led his army towards Rome. But that he might 
not ſeem to rejoice that ſuch an affront was otiered, or to 
have wanted a pretext for hoſtilities, he ſent to demand the 
oftender, in order to punith him, and in the mean time ad- 
vanced but lowly. 

The herald being arrived, the ſenate was aſſembled, and 
many ſpoke againſt the Fabii; particularly the prieſts called 


fecideles repreſented the action as an offence againit religion, 


and adjured the ſenate to lay the whole guilt and the ex- 
piation of it upon the perion who alone was to blame, and 
ſo to avert the wrath of heaven from the reſt of the Ro- 
mans. The ſenate referred the matter to the people, and 
the prieſts accuſed Fabius with ſome ardour before them, 
but ſuch was the diſregard they expreſled for their perſons, 
ard ſuch their contempt of religion, that they conſtituted 
that very Fabius and his brethren multtary tribuncs. 

As ſoon as the Gauls were informed of this, they were 
greatly enraged, and would no longer delay their march, but 
haſtened forward with the utmoſt celerity. Their prodigious 
numbers, their glittering arms, their fury aud 1mpetuoſity, 
ſtruck terror wherever they came; people gave up their 
lands for loft, not doubting but the cities would ſoon follow: 
however, what wag beyond all expectation, they injured no 
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man's property; they neither pillaged the fielde, nor inſulted 
the cities: and as they paſſed by, they cried out, © They 
were going to Rome, they were at war with the Romans 
only, and conſidered all others as their friends.“ 

While the barbarians were going forward in this im- 
petuous manner, the tribunes led out their forces to battle, 
in number not inferior (for they conſiſted of forty thouſand 
foot), but the greateſt part undiſciplined, and ſuch as 
had never handled a weapon before. Beſides, they paid no 
attention to religion, having neither propitiated the gods by 
facrifice, nor conſulted the ſoothſayers, as was their duty 
in time of danger, and before an engagement. Another 
thing which occaſioned no ſmall confuſion, was the num- 
ber of perſons joined in the command ; whereas before, 
they had often appointed for wars of leſs conſideration a 
ſingle leader whom they call dictator, ſenſible of how great 
conſequence it is to good order and ſucceſs, at a dangerous 
criſis, to b2 actuated as it were with one ſoul, and to have 
the abſolute command inveſted in one perſon. Their un- 
grateful treatment of Camillus, too, was not the leaft un- 
happy circumſtance ; as it now appeared dangerous. for the 
generals to uſe their authority without ſome flattering in- 
dulgence to the people. 

In/this condition they marched out of the city, and 
encamped about eleven miles from it, on the banks of 
the river Allia, not far from its confluence with the 
Tyber. There the barbarians came upon them, and as 
the Romans engaged in a diſorderly manner, they were 
thamefully beaten, and put to flight. Their left wing 
was ſoon puſhed into the river, and there deſtroyed. The 
right wing, which quitted the field, to avoid the charge, 
and gained the hills, did not ſuffer fo much; many of 
them eſcaping to Rome. The reft that ſurvived the car- 
nage, when the enemy were ſatiated with blood, ſtole by 
night to Veii, concluding that Rome was loſt, and its in- 


haabitants put to the ſword. | 


This battle was fought when the moon was at full, 
about the ſummer ſolſtice, the very ſame day that the 
laughter of the Fabii happened long before, when three 
Hundred of them were cut off by the Tuſcans. The ſecond 
misfortune, however ſo much effaced the memory of the 


firft, that the day is ſtill called the day of Allia, from the 
river of that name, F 
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If, after fo deciſive a battle, the Gauls had immediately 
purſued the fugitives, there would have been nothing to 


hinder the entire deſtruction of Rome and all that re- 


mained in it ; with ſuch terror was the city ſtruck at the 


return of thoſe that eſcaped from the battle, and ſo filled 


with confuſion and diſtraction! but the Gauls, not ima- 
gining the victory to be ſo great as it was, in the exceſs 
of their joy, indulged themſelves in good cheer, and 
ſhared the plunder of the camp; by which means num- 
bers that were for leaving the city, had leiſure to eſcape, 
and thoſe that remained, had time to recollect themſelves, 
and prepare for their defence. For, quitting the reſt of 
the city, they retired to the capitol, which they fortified 
with ſtrong ramparts, and provided well with arms. But 
their firſt care was of their holy things, moſt of which 
they conveyed into the capitol. As for the ſacred fire, 
the veſtal virgins took it up together with other holy relies, 
and fled away with it, along the ſide of the river ; where 
Lucius Albinus, a plebeian, among others that were making 
their aſcape, was carrying his wife and children, and 
ſome of his moſt neceſſary moveables, in a waggon, 
But when he ſaw the veſtals in a helpleſs and weary con- 
dition, carrying in their arms the ſacred ſymbols of the 
gods, he immediately took out his family and goods, and 
put the virgins in the waggon, that they might make their 
eſcape to ſome of the Grecian cities, This piety of Al- 
binus, and the veneration he expreſſed for the gods at ſo 
dangerous a juncture, deſerves to be recorded. 

As for the other prieſts, and the moſt ancient of the 
ſenators that were of conſular dignity, or had been ho- 
noured with triumphs, they could not bear to think of 
quitting the city, They, therefore, put on their holy 
veſtments and robes of ſtate, and, in a form dictated by 
Fabius the pontifer maximus, making their vows to the 
gods, devoted themſelves for their country : thus attired, 
they ſat down in their ivory chairs in the forum, prepared 
for the worſt extremity. 

The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived with 
his army ; and finding the gates of the city opened, and 
the walls deſtitute of guards, at firſt he had ſome appre- 


benſions of a ſtratagem or ambuſcade, for he could not 


think the Romans had ſo entirely given themſelves up to 
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deſpair. But when he found it to be ſo in reality, lie 
entered by the Colline gate, and took Rome, a little more 
than three hundred and fixty years after its foundation; 
if it is likely that any exact account has been kept of thoſe 
times, the confuſion of which has occaſioned ſo much ob- 
ſecurity in things of a later date. 

Brennus, thus in poſſeſſion of Rome, ſet a ſtrong guard 
about the capitol, and himſelf went down into the forum ; 
- where he was ſtruck with amazement at the ſight of ſo 
many men ſeated in great ſtate and filence, who neither 
roſe up at the approach of their enemies, nor changed 
countenance or colour, but leaned upon their ſtaves and 
ſat looking upon each other without fear or concern. The 
Gauls aſtoniſhed at ſo ſurpriſing a ſpectacle, and regard- 
ing them as ſuperior beings, for a long time were afraid 
to approach or touch them. At laft one of them ven- 
tured to go near Manius Papirius, and advancing his hand, 
gently ſtroked his beard, which was very long : upon 
which, Papirius ſtruck him on the head with his ſtaff, and 
wounded him. The barbarian then drew his ſwe gd and 
killed him. After this, the Gauls fell upon the reſt and 
ſlew them, and continuing their rage, diſpatched all that 
came in their way. Then for many days together they 
pillaged the houſes and carried off the ſpoil ; at laſt, they 
ſet fire to the city, and demoliſhed what eſcaped the 
flames, to expreſs their indignation againſt thoſe in the 
capitol, who obeyed not their ſummons, but made a vigo- 
rous defence, and greatly annoyed the beſiegers from the 
walls. This it was that provoked them to deſtroy the 
whole city, and to diſpatch all that fell into their hands, 
without ſparing either ſex or age. 

As by the length of the ſiege eee began to fail 
the Gauls, they divided their forces, and part ſtayed 
with the king before that fortreſs, while part foraged the 
country, and laid waſte the towns and villages. Their 
ſucceſs had inſpired them with ſuch confidence, that they 
did not keep in a body, but carleſsly rambled about in 
different troops and parties. It happened that the largeſt 
and beſt diſciplined corps went againſt Ardea, where Ca- 
millus, ſince his exile, lived in abſolute retirement. This 
great event, however, awaked him into action, and his 
mind was employed in contriving, not how to keep him- 
ſelf concealed and to avoid the Gauls, but if an oppor- 
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tunity ſhould offer, to attack and conquer them. Per- 
ceiving that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, 

5 but courage and diſcipline, which was owing to the inex- 
perience and inactivity of their othcers, he applied firſt to 
the young men, and told them,“ They ought not to a- 
ſeribe the defeat of the Romans to the valour of the Gauls, 
bodr to conſider the calamities they had ſuffered in the midſt 
of their infatuation, as brought upon them by men who, 

g in fact, could not claim the merit of the victory, but as the 
work of fortune. That it would be glorious, though they 
rriſked ſomething by it, to repel a foreign and barbarous 
enemy, whole end in conquering was, like fire, to deſtroy 
| > what they ſubdued : but that if they would aſſume a proper 

ſpirit, he would give them an opportunity to conquer, with- 
out any hazard at all.” When he found the young men 
were pleaſed with his diſcourſe, he went next to the ma- 
| giſtrates and ſenate of Ardea; and having perſuaded them 
B: allo to adopt his ſcheme, he armed all that were of a pro- 
þ per age for it, and drew them up within the walls, that the 
enemy who were but at a {mall diſtance, might not know 
what he was about. 

The Gauls having ſcoured the country, and loaded 
themſelves with plunder, encamped upon the plains in 
-a careleſs and diforderly manner, Night found them in- 
5 toxicated with wine, and filence reigned in the camp. As 

= toon as Camillus was informed of this by his ſpies, he led 

the Ardeans out : and having patled the intermediate 

{pace without noiſe, he reached their camp about mid- 

night. Then he ordered a loud ſhout to be ſet up, and 

the trumpets to found on all fides, to cauſe the greater 

confuſion ; but it was with dithculty they recovered them- 

ſelves from their ſleep and intoxication. A few, whom 

| | fear had made ſober, ſnatched up their arms to oppoſe 
by Camillus, and fell with their weapens in their hands ; 
but the greateſt part of them, buried in flee 


p and wine, 
were ſurpriſed unarmed, and eaſily diſpatched. A ſmall 


; 
number, that in the night eſcaped out of the camp, and 
- N wandered in the fields, were picked up next day by the 
I cavalry, and put to the ſword. 

The fame of this action ſoon reaching the neighbour- 
ing cities, drew out many of their ableſt warriors. Par- 
ticularly ſuch of the Romans as had eſcaped from the 
battle of Allia to Veli, lamented with themſelves in ſome 
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ſuch manner as this: © What a general has Heaven taken 
from Rome in Camillus, to adorn the Ardeans with his ex- 
ploits! while the city which produced and brought up ſo 
great a man is abſolutely ruined, And we, for want of a 
leader, fit idle within the walls of a ſtrange city, and be- 
tray the liberties of Italy, Come then, let us ſend to the 
Ardeans to demand our general, or elſe take our weapons 
and go to him: for he is no longer an exile, nor we citi- 
zens, having no country but what is in poſſeſſion of an 
enemy.” 

This motion was agreed to, and they ſent to Camillus 
to entreat him to accept of the command. But he an- 
{wered, he could not do it, before he was legally ap- 
pointed to it by the Romans in the capitol. For he look- 
ed upon them, while they were in being, as the common- 
wealth, and would readily obey their orders, but without 
them would not be ſo officious as to interpoſe. 

They admired the modeſty and honour of Camillus, 
but knew not how to ſend the propoſal to the capitol, It 
ſeemed indeed impoſſible for a meſſenger to paſs into the 
' citadel, whilſt the enemy were in poſſeſſion of the city, 
However, a young man, named Pontius Cominius, not 
diſtinguiſhed by his birth, but fond of glory, readily took 
upon him the commiſhon. He carried no letters to the 
citizens in the capitol, leſt, if he ſhould happen to be 
taken, the enemy ſhould diſcover by them the intentions 
of Camillus. Having dreſſed himſelf in mean attire, 
under which he concealed fome pieces of cork, he tra- 
velled all day without fear, and approached the city as 
it grew dark. He could not paſs the river by the bridge, 
becauſe it was guarded by the Gauls; and therefore took 
his clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, and 
bound them about his head; and having laid himſelf upon 
the pieces of cork, eaſily ſwam over and reached the city. 
Then avoiding thoſe quarters where by the lights and 
noiſe he concluded they kept watch, he went to the 
Carmentul gate, where there was the greateſt ſilence, and 
where the hill of the capitol is the ſteepeſt and moſt 
craggy. Up this he got unperceived, by a way the moſt 
difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the guards upon 


the walls. After he had hailed them and told them his 


name, they received him with joy, and conducted. him to 
the mag iſtrates. 
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The ſenate was preſently aflembled, and he acquainted 
them with the victory of Camillus, which they had not 
heard of before, as well as with the proceedings of the 
foldiers at Veit, and exhorted them to confirm Camillus 
in the command, as the citizens out of Rome would obey 
none but him, Having heard his report, and conſulted 
together, they declared Camillus dictator, and ſent Pon- 
tius back the fame way he came, who was equally fortu- 
nate in his return: for he paſted the enemy undiſcovered, 
and delivered to the Romans at Veii the decree of the 
lenate; which they received with pleaſure. 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thouſand of them 
m arms, to whom he added a great number of the allies, 
and prepared to attack the enemy. "Thus was he ap- 
pointed dictator the ſecond time, and having put himſelf 
at the head of the Romans and confederaies, he marched 
out againſt the Gauls. | 

Meantime, ſome of the barbarians employed in the 
ſiege, happening to paſs by the place where Pontius had 
made his way by night up to the capitol, obferved many 
traces of his feet and hands, as he had worked himſelf up 
the rock, torn off what grew there, and tumbled down 
the mould. Of this they informed the king; who coming 
and viewing it, for the preſent ſaid nothing; but in the 
evening he aſſembled the lighteſt and moſt active of his 
men, who were likelieſt to climb any difficult height, and 
thus addrefled them: © The enemy have themſelves ſhown 


us a way to reach them, which we were ignorant of, and 


have proved that this rock is neither inacceſſible nor untrod 
by human feet. What a ſhame would it be then after 
having made a beginning, not to finiſh ; and to quit the 
place as impregnable, when the Romans themſelves have 
taught us how to take it ? Where it was ealy for one man 
to aſcend, it cannot be difficult for many, one by one; nay, 
ſhould many attempt it together, they will find great ad- 
vantage in athſting each other. In the mean time I intend 
great rewards and honours for ſuch as ſhall diſtinguiſh 
themſelves on this occaſion.” 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's propoſal, and 
about midnight a number of them together began to 
climb the rock in filence, which, though tteep and craggy, 
proved more practicable than they expected. The fore- 
moſt having gained the top, put themſelves in order, and 
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were ready to take poſſeſſion of the wall, and to fall upon 
the guards who were faſt aſleep; for neither man nor 
dog perceived their coming. However, there were cer- 
tain ſacred geeſe kept near Juno's temple, and at other 
times plentifully fed; but at this time, as corn and the 
other proviſions that remained were ſcarce ſufficient for 
the men, they were neglected and in poor condition, 
This animal is naturally quick of hearing, and ſoon 
alarmed at any noiſe ; and as hunger kept them waking 
and uneaſy, they immediately perceived the coming of 
the Gauls, and running at them with all the noiſe they 
could make, they awoke all the Guards. The barbarians 
now perceiving they were diſcovered, advanced with 
loud ſhouts and great fury. The Romans in haſte ſnatched 
up ſuch weapons as came to hand, and acquitted them- 
ſelves like men on this ſudden emergency. Firſt of all, 
Manlius, a man of conſular dignity, remarkable for his 
ſtrength and extraordinary courage, engaged two, Oauls 
at once ; and as one of them was lifting vp his battle-axe, 
with his ſword cut off his right hand. At the ſame time 
he thruſt the boſs of his ſhield in the face of the other, 
and daſhed him down the precipice. Thus ſtanding upon 
the rampart with thoſe that had come to his afſiſtance 
and fought by his fide, he drove back the reft of the 
Gauls that had got up, who were no great number, and 
who performed nothing worthy of ſuch an attempt. The 
Romans having thus eſczped the danger that threatened 
them, as ſoon as it was light, threw the officer that com- 
manded the watch down the rock amongſt the enemy, and 
decreed Manlius a reward for his victory, which had more 
of honour in it than profit ; for every man gave him what 
he had for one day's allowance, which was half a pound of 
bread and a quartern of the Greek cot yle. 

After this, the Gauls began to loſe courage : for pro- 
viſions were fcarce, and they could not forage for fear of 
Camillus. Sickneſs too prevailed among them, which 
took its riſe from the heaps of dead bodies, and from 
their encamping amid the rubbiſh of the houſes they 
had burnt ; where there was ſuch a quantity of aſhes 
as, when raiſed by the winds or heated by the fun, by their 
dry and acrid quality fo corrupted the air, that every 
breath of it was pernicious. But what affected them moſt 
was, the change of climate ; for they had lived in countries 
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that abounded with ſhades and agreeable ſhelters from the 
heat, and were now got into grounds that were low, and 
unhealthy in autumn. All this, together with the length 
and tediouſneſs of the fiege, which had now laſted more 
than fix months, cauſed ſuch deſolation among them, and 
carried off ſuch numbers, that the carcaſes lay unburied, 

The beſieged, however, were not in a much better con- 
dition, Famine, which now pretled them hard, and their 
ignorance of what Camillus was doing, cauſed no ſmall de- 
jection : for the barbarians guarded the city with fo much 
care, that it was imnyoſlible to fend any metlenger to him. 
Both ſides being thus equally diſcouraged, the advance 
guards, who were near enough to converſe, firſt began to 
talk of treating. As the motion was approved by thoſe that 
had the chief direction of affairs, Sulpitius, one of the milt- 
tary tribunes, went and conferred with Brennus ; where it 
was agreed, that the Romans ſhould pay a thouſand pounds 
weight of gold, and that the Gauls upon the receipt of it 
ſhould immediately quit the city and its territories. When 
the conditions were ſworn to, and the gold was brought, 
the Gauls endeavouring to avail themſelves of falſe weights, 
privately at firſt, and afterwards openly, drew down their 
own fide of the balance. The Romans expreſſing their re- 
ſentment, Brennus in a contemptuons and inſulting manner 
took off his ſword, and threw it, belt and all, into the ſcale : 
And when Sulpitius aſked, what that meant, he anſwered, 
What ſhould it mean but wo to the conquered ?” which 
became a proverbial ſaying. Some of the Romans were 
highly incenſed at this, and talked of returning with their 
gold, and enduring the utmoſt extremities of the ſiege; 
but others were of opinion, that it was better to pals by a2 
ſmall injury, ſince the indighity lay not in paying more than 
was due, but in paying any thing at all; a ditgrace only 
conſequent upon the neceility of the times. 

While they were thus diſputing with the Gauls, Camil- 
lus arrived at the gates; and being informed of what had 
paſſed, ordered the main body of his army to advance ſlowly 
and in good order, while he with a ſelect band marched 
haſtily up to the Romans, who all gave place and received 
the dictator with reſpect and ſilence. Then he took the 
gold you of the ſcales and gave it to the lictors, and ordered 
the Gauls to take away the balance and the weights, and to 
be gone; telling them, it was the cuſtom of the Romans to 
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deliver their country with ſteel, not with gold, And when 
Brennus expreſſed his indignation, and complained he had 
great injuſtice done him by this infraction of the treaty, 
Camillus anſwered, © That it was never lawfully made, 
nor could it be valid without his conſent, who was dittator 
and ſole magiſtrate ; they had, therefore, a&ted without pro- 
per authority : but they might make their propoſals, now 
he was come, whom the laws had inveſted with power 
either to pardon the ſuppliant, or to puniſh the guilty, if 
proper ſatisfaction was not made.“ 

At this Brennus was ſtill more highly incenſed, and a 
ſkirmiſh enſued ; ſwords were drawn on both ſides, and 
thruſts exchanged in a contuſed manner, which 1t 1s eaſy 
to conceive muſt be the cate, amidit the ruins of houſes 
and in narrow ſtreets, where there was not room to draw 
up regularly. Brennus, however, ſoon recollected himſelf, 
and drew off his forces into the camp, with the loſs of a 
ſmall number. In the night he ordered them to march, 
and quit the city ; and having retreated about eight miles 
from it, he encamped upon the Gabinian road. Early in 
the morning Camillus came up with them, his arms daz- 
zling the ſight, and his men full of ſpirits and fire. A 
ſharp engagement enſued, which laſted a long time ; at 
length the Gauls were routed with great flaughter, and 
their camp taken. Some of thoſe that fled were killed in 
the purſuit ; but the greater part were cut in pieces by the 
people in the neighbouring towns and villages, who fell 
upon-them as they were ditperſed. 

Thus was Rome ſtrangely taken, and more ſtrangely re- 
covered, after it had been ſeven months in the poſſeſſion of 
the barbarians : for they entered it a little after the Ides, 
the fifteenth of July, and were driven out about the 1des, 
the thirteenth of February following. Camillus returned 
in triumph, as became the deliverer of his loſt country, and 
the reſtorer of Rome, Thoſe that had quitted the place 
before the ſiege, with their wives and children, now followed 
his chariot ; and they that had been beſieged in the capitol 
and were almoſt periſhing with hunger, met the other and 
embraced them; weeping for joy at this unexpected plea- 
ſure, which they almoſt conſidered as a dream. The prieſts 
and miniſters of the gods bringing back with them what 
holy things they had hid or conveyed away when they fled, 
afforded a moſt deſirable ſpectacle to the people; and they 
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gave them the kindeſt welcome, as it the gods themſelves 
had returned with them to Rome. Next, Camillus ſacri- 
ficed to the gods, and purified the city, in a form dictated 
by the pontiffs. He rebuilt the former temples and erected 
2 new one to Aius Loquutius the ſpeaker, or warner, upon 
the very ſpot where the voice from heaven announced in 
the night to Marcus Ceditius the coming of the barbarians, 
There was, indeed, no ſmall difhculty in diſcovering the 
places where the temples had ſtood, but it was effected by 
the zeal of Camillus and the induſtry of the prieſts, 

As it was neceſſary to rebuild the city, which was entirel 
demoliſhed, an heartleſs deſpondency ſeized the multitude, 
and they invented pretexts of delay, They were in want 
of all neceſſary materials, and had more occaſion for repoſe 
and refreſhment after their ſufferings, than to labour and 
wear themſelves out, when their bodies were weak and their 
ſubſtance was gone. They had, therefore, a ſecret attach- 
ment to Veii, a city which remained entire, and was pro- 
vided with every thing. This gave a bandle to their 
demagogues to harangue them, as uſual, in a way agreeable 
to their inclinations, and made them liſten to leditious 
ſpeeches againſt Camillus ; “ As if, to gratify his ambition 
and thirſt of glory, he would deprive them of a city fit to 
receive them, force them to pitch their tents among rubbiſh, 
and rebuild a ruin that was like one great funereal-plle ; in 
order that he might not only be called the general and 
dictator of Rome, but the founder, too, inſtead of Romulus, 
whoſe right he invaded.” 

Before they had finiſhed the laborious taſk of building, a 
new war broke out. The Aqui, the Volſci, and the Latins, 
all at once invaded their territories, and the Tuſcans laid 
ſiege to Sutrium, a city in alliance with Rome. The 
military tribunes too, who commanded the army, being 
ſurrounded by the Latins near Mount Marcius, and their 
camp in great danger, fent to Rome to deſire tuccours ; on 
which occaſion Camillus was appointed dictator the third 
time: | | 

Of this war there are two different accounts : that which 
is approved by moſt hiſtorians, 1s as follows : Camillus, 
being appointed dictator the third time, and knowing that 
the army under the military tribunes was ſurrounded by the 
Latins and Volſcians, was conſtrained to make levies amon 
fuch as age had exempted from ſervice, With theſe he. 
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fetched a large compaſs about Mount Marcius, and, un- 
perceived by the enemy, poſted his army behind them; and 
by lighting many fires figuitied his arrival. The Romans 
that were beſieged in their camp, being encouraged by this, 
reſolved to ſally out and join battle. But the Latins and 
Volſcians kept cloſe within their works, drawing a line of 
circumvallation with palifades, becauſe they had the enemy 
on both fides, and reſolving to wait for reinforcements from 
home, as well as for the Tuſcan ſuccours. 

Camillus perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy 
might ſurround them, as he had ſurrounded them, hafteued 
to make ule of the preſent opportunity. As the works of 
the conſederates conſiſted of wood, and the wind uſed to 
blow hard from the mountains at ſun-riſing, he provided a 
great quantity of combuſtible matter, and drew ont his 
forces at day-break. Part of them he ordered with loud 
ſhouts and miſſive weapons to begin the attack on the op- 
poſite fide ; while he himſelf, at the head of thoſe that were 
charged with the fire, watched the proper minute, on that 
ſide of the works where the wind uled to blow directly, 
When the ſun was riſen the wind blew violently ; and the 
attack being begun on the other fide, he gave the ſignal to 
his own party, who poured a vaſt quantity of fiery darts, 
and other burning matter into the enemy's fortitications. 
As the flame ſoon caught hold, and was fed by the palitades 
and other timber, it ſpread itſelf into all quarters; and the 
Latins not being provided with any means of extinguiſhing 
it, the camp was almoſt full of tire, and they were reduced 
to a ſmall ſpot of ground. At laſt they were forced to 
beat down upon that body who were potted before the 
camp and ready to receive them ſword in hand. Conſe— 
quently very few of them eſcaped : and thoſe that remained 
in the camp were deſtroyed by the flames, till the Romans 
extinguiſhed them for the ſake of the plunder. 

After this Licinius Stolo raiſed a great ſedition in the 
ſtate ; putting himſelf at the head of the people, who inſiſted 
that of the two conſuls one ſhould be a plebeian. Tribunes 
of the people were appointed, but the multitude would 
fuffer no election of conſuls to be held, As this want of 

ief magiſtrates was hkely to bring on ſtill greater troubles, 
the ſenate created Camillus dictator the fourth time, againit 
the conſent of the people, and not even agreeable to his 
own inclination, For he was unwilling to ſet himſelf 
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againſt thoſe perſons, who, having been often led on by him 


to conqueſt, could with great truth athrm, that he had 
more concern with them in the military way, than with 
the patricians in the civil; and at the fame time was ſenſi- 
ble that the envy of thoſe very patricians induced them now 
to promote him to that high ſtation, that he might oppreſs 
the people if he ſucceeded, or be ruined by them if he failed 
in his attempt, He attempted, however, to obviate the 
preſent danger, and as he knew the day on which the tri- 
bunes intended to propoſe their law, he publiſhed a general 
muſter, and ſummoned the people from the forum into the 
field, threatening to ſet heavy tines upon thoſe that ſhould 
not obey. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people 
oppoſed him with menaces, ſolemnly proteſting they would 
fine him fifty thouſand drachmas, it he did not permit the 
people to put their bill to the vote. Whether it was that 
he was afraid of a ſecond condemnation and baniſhment, 
which would but ill ſuit him, now he was grown old and 
covered with glory, or whether he thought he could not get 
the better of the people, whoſe violence was equal to their 
power, for the preſent he retired to his own houſe; and ſoon 
after, under pretence of ſickneſs, reſigned the dictatorſhip. 
The ſenate appointed another dictator, who, having named 
for his general of horſe that very Stolo who was leader of 
the ſedition, ſuffered a law to be made that was extremely 
diſagreeable to the patricians. It provided that no perſon 
whatſoever ſhould poſſeſs more than five hundred acres of 
land. Stolo having carried his point with the people, 
flouriſhed greatly for a while: but not long after being 
convicted of poſſeſling more than the limited number of 
acres, he luffered the penalties of his own law. 

The moſt diihcult part of the diſpute, and that which 
they began with, namely concerning the election of conſuls, 
remained {till unſettled, and continued to give the ſenate 
great uneaſineſs; when certain information was brought 
that the Gauls were marching again from the coaſts of the 
Adriatic, with an immente army towards Rome. With 
this news came an account of the uſual effects of war, the 
country laid watte, and ſuch of the inhabitants as could 
not take refuge in Rome diſperſed about the mountains. 
The terror of this put a ſtop to the ſedition; and the moſt 
popular of the ſenators uniting with the people, with one 
voice ereated Camillus dictator the fifth time. He was 
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now very old, wanting little of fourſcore; yet ſeeing the 
neceſſity and danger of the times, he was willing to ritk all 
inconveniences, and, without alleging any excuſe, imme- 
diately took upon him the command, and made the levies, 
As he knew the chief force of the barbarians lay in their 
ſwords, which they managed without art or ſkill, furioully 
ruſhing in, and aiming chiefly at the head and ſhoulders, 
he furniſhed moſt of his men with helmets, of well-poliſhed 
iron, that the ſwords might either break or glance afide 
and, round the borders of their ſhields he drew a plate of 
braſs, becauſe the wood of itſelf could not reſiſt the ſtrokes, 
Befide this, he taught them to avail themſelves of long pikes, 
by puſhing with which they might prevent the effect of the 
enemy's ſwords, | 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river Anio with 
their army, encumbered with the vaſt booty they had made, 
Camillus drew out his forces, and poſted them upon a hill 
of eaſy aſcent, in which were many hollows, ſufficient to 
conceal the greateſt part of his men, while thoſe that were 
in fight ſhould ſeem through fear to have taken advantage 
of the higher grounds. And the more to fix this opinion 
in the Gauls, he oppoſed not the depredations committed 
in his ſight, but remained quietly in the camp he had 
fortified, while he had beheld part of them diſperſed in or- 
der to plunder, and part indulging themſelves, day and 
night, in drinking and revelling. At laſt, he ſent out the 
light-armed infantry before day, to prevent the enemy's 
drawing up in a regular manner, and to haraſs them by 
ſadden ſkirmiſhing as they iſſued out of their trenches ; and 
as ſoon as it was light he led down the heavy-armed, and 
put them in battle-array upon the plain, neither few in 
number nor diſheartened, as the Gauls expected, but nu- 
merous and full of ſpirits. 

This was the firſt thing that hook their reſolution, for 
they conſidered it as a diſgrace to have the Romans the 
aggreſſors. Then the light-armed falling upon them be- 
fore they could get into order and rank themſelves by com- 
panies, preſſed them ſo warmly, that they were obliged to 
come in great confuſion to the engagement. Laſt of all, 
Camillus leading on the heavy-armed, the Gauls with 
brandiſhed ſwords baſtened to fight hand to hand; but the 
Romans meeting the itrokes with their pikes, and receiving 
them on that part that was guarded with iron, ſo turned 
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their ſwords, which were thin and ſoft tempered, that they 
were ſoon bent almoſt double; and their ſhields were pierced 
and weighed down with the pikes that ſtuck in them. 
They, therefore, quitted their own arms, and endeavoured 
to leize thoſe of the enemy, and to wreſt their pikes from 
them. The Romans ſeeing them naked, now began to 
make uſe of their ſwords, and made great carnage among 
the foremoſt ranks. Mean time the reſt took to flight, and 
were ſcattered along the plain; for Camillus had before- 
hand ſecured the heights 3 and, as in confidence of victory 
they had left their camp unfortified, they knew it would be 
taken with eaſe, 

This battle is ſaid to have been fought thirteen years 
after the taking of Rome; and in conſequence of this ſuc- 
ceſs, the Romans laid aſide, for the future, the diſmal ap- 
prehenſions they had entertained of the barbarians. They 
had imagined, it ſeems, that the former victory they had 
gained over the Gauls was owing to the ſickneis that pre- 
vailed in their army, and to other untoreteen accidents, 
rather than to their own valour : and fo great had their 
terror been formerly, that they had made a law, that the 
pricfts joutdl be exempted, from military jercice, except in caſe 
of an ureaſion from the Gauls, 

This was the laſt of Camillus's martial exploits. For 
the taking of Velitre was a direct conſequence of this 
victory, and it ſurrendered without the leaſt reſiſtance. 
But the greateſt contlict he ever experienced in the ſtate, 
ul remained : for the people were harder to deal with 
lince they returned victurions, and they inſiſted that one of 
the contuls ſhould be choſen out of their body, contrary to 
the preſent” conſtitution. The ſenate oppoſed them, and 
would not fuiter Camillus to refign the dietatorſhip, thinking 
they could better defend the rights of the nobility under 
the ſanction of his ſupreme authority. But one day, as 
Camillus was fitting in the forwn, and employed in the 
diſtribution of juſtice, an officer, ſent by the tribunes of the 
people, ordered him to follow him, and laid his hand upon 
him, as if he would ſeize and carry him away. Upon this 

ſuch a noiſe. and tumult was raiſed in the aſſembly, as 
never had been known; thoſe that were about Camillus 
thruſting the plebeian officer down from the tribunal, and 
tae populace calling out to drag the dictator from his leat. 
G 
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In this caſe Camillus was much embarraſſed; he did not, 
however, reſign the dictatorſhip,. but led off the patricians 
to the ſenate-houſe. Before he entered it, he turned towards 
the capitol, and prayed to the gods to put a happy end to 
the preſent diſturbances, ſolemnly vowing to build a temple 
to Concord, when the tumult ſhould be over. 

In the ſenate there was a diverſity of opinions and great 
debates. Mild and popular counſels, however, prevailed, 
which allowed one of the conſuls to be a plebeian. When 
the dictator announced this decree to the people, they re- 
ceived it with great ſatisfaction, as it was natural they 
ſhould ; they were immediately. reconciled to the ſenate, 
and conducted Camillus home with great applauſe, Next 
day the people aſſembled, and voted that the temple which 
Camillus had vowed to Concord, ſhould, on account of this 
great event, be built on a ſpot that fronted the forum and 
place of aflembly. To thoſe feaſts which are called /atin 
they added one day more, ſo that the whole was to conſiſt 
of four days; and for the preſent they ordained that the 
whole people of Rome ſhould ſacrifice with garlands on 
their heads, Camillus then held an aſſembly for the 
election of conſuls, when Marcus AÆEmilius was choſen out 
of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius from the commonalty, 
the firſt plebeian that ever attained that honowr. 

This was the laſt of Camillus's tranſactions. The year 
following a peſtilence viſited Rome, which carried off a pro- 
digious number of the people, moſt of the magittrates, and 
Camillus himſelf. His death could not be deemed prema- 
ture, on account of his great age and the offices he had 
borne, yet was he more lamented than all the reſt of the 

citizens who died of that dittemper. 


PERICLES. 


#lourijhed 430 1 eurs before Chriſt. 


Prncis was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the 
ward of Cholargia, His family was one of the moit con- 
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ſiderable in Athens both by the father and mother's fide. 
His father Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Perſia's 
generals at Mycale, married Agariſte, the niece of Cliſ- 
thenes, who expelled the family of Piſiſtratus, aboliſhed 
the tyranny, enacted laws, and eſtabliſhed a form of go- 
vernment tempered in ſuch a manner as tended to una- 
nimity among the people, and the ſafety of the ſtate. 

The philoſopher with whom he was moſt intimately ac» 
quainted, who gave him that force and ſublimity of ſen- 
timent ſuperior to all the demagogues, who, in ſhort, ' 


formed him to that admirable dignity of manners, was An- 


DO 
axagoras the Clazomenian. This was he whom the people 


of thoſe times called nous or intellect, either in admira- 


tion of his great underſtanding and knowledge of the 


Works of nature, or becauſe he was the firſt who clearly 


proved, that the univerle owed its formation, neither to 
chance nor neceſſity, but to a pure and unmixed mind, who 


ſeparated the homogeneous parts from the other with 
which they were confounded. 


Charmed with the company of this philoſopher, and in- 


| ſtructed by him in the ſublimeſt ſciences, Pericles acquired 
not only an elevation of ſentiment, and a loftineſs and 
| purity of ſtyle, far removed from the low expreſſion of 


the vulgar, but likewiſe a gravity of countenance which 


relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, 


an eaſy deportment, and a decency of dreſs, which no 


vehemence of ſpeaking ever put into diſorder. Theſe 


things, and others of the like nature, excited admiration 
in all that ſaw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fel- 
low loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abuſe ; 
he bore it with patience and filence, and continued ir: 
public for the diſpatch of ſome urgent atfairs. In the 
evening he walked ſoftly home, this impudent wretch ſol- 
lowing and inſulting him all the way with the moit ſcur- 
rilous language. And as it was dark when he came to 


his own door, he ordered one of his ſervants to take 4 


torch and light the man home. The poet Ion, however. 
lays he was proud and ſupercilious in converſation, and 
that there was a great deal of vanity ang, contempt ol 
others, mixed with his dignity of manner: on the othez 


hand he highly extols the civility, complaiſance, and po 
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liteneſs of Cimon. But to take no farther notice of Jon, 
who perhaps would not have any great excellence appeat, 
without a mixture of ſomething ſatirical, as it was in the 
ancient tragedy ; Zeno deſired thoſe that called the gra- 
vity of Pericles pride and arrogance, to be proud the 
ſame way ; telling them, the very acting of an excellent 
part might inſenſibly produce a love and real imitation 
of it. 

Theſe were not the only advantages which Pericles 
gained by converſing with Anaxagoras. From him he 
learned to overcome thoſe terrors which the various phe- 
nomena of the heavens raiſe in thoſe who know not their 
eauſes, and who entertain a tormenting fear of the gods 
by reaſon of that ignorance. Nor is there any cure for it 
but the ſtudy of nature, which inſtead of the frightful ex- 
travagances of ſuperſtition implants in us a ſober piety 
ſupported by a rational hope. 

At firit, as we have obſerved, to raiſe himſelf to ſome 
ſort of equality with Cimon, who was then at the height 
of glory, Pericles made his court to the people. And as 
Cimon was his ſuperior in point of fortune, which he em— 
ployed in relieving the poor Athenians, in providing vic- 
tuals every day for the neceſſitous, and clothing the aged; 
and, beſides this, levelled his tences with the ground, thai 
all might be at liberty to gather his fruit; Pericles had 
recourſe to the expedient of dividing the public treaſure; 
which ſcheme, as Ariſtotle informs us, was propoſed to 
him by Demonides of Jos. Accordingly, by ſupplying 
the people with money for the public diverſions, and 
tor their attendance in courts of judicature, and by other 
penſions and gratuities, he ſo inveigled them as to avail 
himſelf of their intereſt againſt the council of the Areo— 


OO 
pagus, of which he had no right to be a member, having 


O 

never had the fortune to be choſen Archon, 'Thejinothetcs, 
King of the Sacred Iites, or Polemarch. For perſons were 
of old appointed to theſe offices by lot; and ſuch as had 
diſcharged them well, and ſuch only, were admitted 2 
judges in the Arcopagus. Pericles, therefore, by his po- 
pularity, raiſed a party againſt that council, and, by means 
of Ephialtes, took from them the cognizance- of many 
cauſes that had been under their juriſditien, He Jike- 

wiſe cauſed Cimon to be baniſhed by the Oftraci/m, as an 


enemy to the people, and a friend to the Lacedæmonians; 
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2 man who in birth and fortune had no ſuperior, who had 
gained very gloribous victories over the barbarians, and 
filled the city with money and other ſpoils, as we have re- 
lated in his life. Such was the authority of Pericles with 
the common people. 

The term of Cimon's banifhment, as it was by Oftra- 
cih, was limited by law to ten years. Mean time, the 
Lacedemonians, with a great army, entered the territory 
of Tanagra, and the Athenians immediately marc hing 
out againſt them, Cimon returned, and plac el himſelf in 
the ranks with thole of his tribe, intending by his deeds to 
wipe off the aſperſion of favouring the Lacedæmonians, 
and to venture his life with his countrymen 3 but by a 
combination of the friends of Pericles, he was repulſed as 
an exile. This ſeems to have been the ds that Pericles 

exerted himſelf in a particular manner in chat battle, and 

expoſed his perſon to the greateſt dange All Cimon's 
W whom Pericles had acculed as eee in his 
pretended crime, fell hanoursbly that day together: and 
the Athenians, who were deteated upon their own borders, 
and expected a ſtill ſharper conflict in the ſummer, griev- 
onlly repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for 
his return, Pericles, ſenſible of the people's inclinations, 
did not heſitate to gratify them, but hinifelf propoſed a 
decree for recalling Cimon; and, at his return, a peace 
was agreed upon through his mediation. For the Lace» 
demonians had a particular regard for him, as well as 
averſion for Pericles, and the other demagogues. But 
ſome authors write, that Pericles did not procure an order 
for Cimon's return, till they had entered into a private 
compact, by means of Cimon's ſiſter Elpinice, that Cimon 
ſhould have the command abroad, and with two hundred 
galleys lay waſte the king of Perſia's dominions, and Pe- 
ricles have the direction of affairs at home. 

About the ſame time died Cimon, in the expedition to 
Cyprus. And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was 
now arrived at a height of authority which ſet him far 
above the other citizens, were detirous of having ſome 
perſon to oppole him, who might be capable of giving @ 
check to his power, and of preventing his making him- 
le}f abſolute. For this purpole they tet up Thucydides, 
of the ward of Alopece, a man ot great prudence, and 
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brother-in-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon's 
talents for war, but was ſuperior to him in forenſic and 
political abilities; and, by reſiding conſtantly in Athens, 
and oppoſing Pericles in the general aſſembly, he ſoon 
brought the government to an equilibrium, For he did 
not tuffer perſons of ſuperior rank to be diſperſed and 
confounded with the reit of the people, becauſe, in that 
caſe, their dignity was obtcured and loſt; but collected 
them into a r body, by which means their autho— 
rity was enhanced, and ſuflicient weight thrown into their 
{cale. There was, indeed, from the beginning , a kind 
of doubtful ſeparation, which, like the flaws in a piece of 
iron, indicated that the ariſtocratical party, and that of the 
commonalty, were not perſectly one, though they were not 
actually divided: but the ambition of Pericles and Thucy- 
dides, and the conteſt between them, had 1o extraordinary 
an effect upon the city, that it was quite broken in two, 
and one of the parts was called the people, and the other 
the nobility. For this reafon, Pericles, more than ever, 

ve the people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiatc 
himſelf with them, contriving to have always ſome ſhow, 
or play, or feaſt, or proc: ſſion in the city, and to amule it 
with the politeſt pleaſures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he ſent 
out ſixty galleys every year, manned for eight months, 
with a conſiderable number of the citizens, who were both 
paid for their ſervice, and improved themſelves as mari- 


ners. He likewiſe ſent a colony of a thouſand men to the 
Cherſoneſus, five hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fifty 


to Andros, a thouſand into the country of the Biſaltæ in 


Thrace, and others into Italy, who ſettled in Sybaris, and 
changed its name to Thurii. Theſe things he did to clear 
the city of an uſeleſs multitude, who were very trouble- 
ſome when they had nothing to do; to make proviſion 
for the moſt necetlitous; and to keep the allies of Athens 
in awe, by placing colonies like ſo many garriſons in their 
neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and 
the wonder of ſtrangers, and which alone ſerves for a 
proof that the boatted power and opulence of ancient 
Greece is not an idle tale, was the magnificence of the 
temples and public edifices. Yet no part of the conduct 
of Pericles moved the ſpleen of his enemies more than 
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this, In their accuſations of him to the people, they ins 
ſiſted, © That he had brought the greateſt diſgrace upon 
the Athenians by removing the public treafures of Greece 
from Delos, and taking them into his own cuſtody : that 
he had not left himſelf even the ſpecious apology, of having 
cauſed the money-to be brought to Athens tor its greater 
ſecurity, and to keep it from being ſeized by the barba- 
rians: that Greece mutt needs conſider it as the highe#t 
inſult, and an act of open tyranny, when ſhe ſaw the 
money ſhe had been obliged to contribute towards the war, 
laviſhed by the Athenians in gilding their city, and om - 
menting it with ſtatues, and temples that coſt a thouſand 
talents, as a proud and vain woman decks herſelf ont 
with jewels.” Pericles anſwered this charge by obſerving, 
„That they were not obliged to give the allies any ac- 
count of the ſums they had received, fince they had kept 
the barbarians at a diſtance, and effectually defended the 
allies, who had not turnithed either horſes, ſhips, or men, 
but only contributed money, which is no longer the pro- 
perty of the giver, but of the receiver, if he performs the 
conditions on which it is received: that as the ſtate was 
provided with all the neceſſarics of war, its ſuperfluous 
wealth ſhould be laid out on ſuck works as when executed, 
would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, 
during their execution, would diffuſe an univerſal plenty; 
tor as ſo many kinds of labour, and ſuch a variety of in- 
ſtruments and materials were requiſite to theſe undertak- 
ings, every art would be exerted, every hand employed, al- 


' moſt the whole city would be in pay, and be at the ſame 


time both adorned and ſupported by itfelt.” Indeed, ſuch 
as were of a proper age and ttrength were wanted for the 
wars, and well rewarded for their ſervices; and as for the 
mechanics and meaner ſort of people, they went not wita- 
out their ſhare of the public money, nor yet had they it to 
ſupport them in idleneſs. By the conſtructing of great 
edifices, which required many arts and a long time to 
tiniſh them, they had equal pretenſions to be confidered 
out of the treaſury (though they ſtirred not out of the 
city), with the mariners and ſoldiers, guards and garriſons. 
For the different materials, ſuch as ſtone, braſs, ivory, 
gold, ebony, and cypreſs, furniſhed employment to car- 
penters, maſons, braſiers, goldſmiths, painters, turners, and 
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other artificers; the conveyance of them by ſea employed 
merchants and failors, and by land wheel- wrights, wag- 
goners, carriers, rope- makers, leather-cutters, paviors, and 
iron-founders : and every art had a number of the lower 
people ranged in proper ſubordination to execute it like 
ſoldiers under the command of a general. Thus by the 
exerciſe of theſe different frades, plenty was diffuſed among 
perſons of every rank and condition. Thus works were 
raiſed of an aſtoniſhing magnitude, and inimitable beauty 
and perfection, every architect ſtriving to ſurpaſs the 
magniſicence of the deſign with the elegance of the exe- 
cution ; yet ſtill the moſt F wonderful circumſtance was the 
expedition with which they were completed. Many edt- 
fees, each of which feems to have required the labour ot 
ſeveral ſucceſſive ages, were finiſhed during the adminiſtra- 
tion of one proſperous man. 3 

It is faid, that when Agatharcus the painter valued him- 
ſelf upon the celerity and eaſe with which he diſpatched 
his pieces; Zeuxis replied, © If 1 boaſt, it ſhall be of the 
flownefs with which I finiſh mine.” For eaſe and ſpecd 
in the execution ſeldom give a work any laſting import- 
ance, or exquiſite beauty; while, on the other hand, the 
time which is expended in labour, is recovered and repaid 
in the duration of the performance. Hence we have the 
more reaton to wonder, that the ſtructures raited by Pe- 
ricles fhould be built in ſo ſhort a time, and yet built ſor 
ages: for as each of them, as ſoon as finiſhed, had the 
venerable air of antiquity ; ſo, now they are old, they 
have the freſhneſs of a modern building. A bloom is dif- 
fuled over them, which preſerves their aſpect untarniſhed 
by time, as if they were animated with a ſpirit of perpe- 
tual youth and unfading elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles ſuperintendant of all 
the public edifices, thongh the Athenians had then other 
eminent architects and excellent workmen. The Parthe- 
non, or temple of Pallas, whoſe dimenſions had been a 
hundred feet ſquare, was rebuilt by Callicrates and Icti- 
nus. Corcœbus began the temple of Initiation at Eleuſis, 
but only lived to finiſh the lower rank of columns with 
their architraves. Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, 
added the reſt of the entablature, and the upper row of 
columns; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the dome on 
the top. The long wall, the building of which Socrates 
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ſays he heard Pericles propoſe to the people, was under- 
taken by Callicrates. The Odeum, or muſic-theatre, 
which was likewiſe built by the direction of Pericles, had 
within it many rows of ſeats and of pillars ; the roof was 
of a conic figure, after the model of the king of Perſia's 
pavilion. 

The orators of Thucydides's party raiſed a clamour 
againſt Pericles, aſſerting, that he waſted the public trea- 
ſure and brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles in his 
defence, aſked the people in full aſſambly, Whether they 
thought he had expended too much?“ Upon their anſwer- 
ing in the affirmative, © Then be it,” ſaid he, © charged 
to my account, not yours; only let the new edifices be in- 
ſcribed with my name, not that of the people of Athens.“ 
Whether it was that they admired the greatneſs of his 
ſpirit, or were ambitious to ſhare the glory of ſuch mag- 
nificent works, they cried out, © That he might ſpend 
as much as he pleated of the public treaſure, without ſpar- 
ing it in the leaſt.“ 

At laſt the conteſt came on between him and Thucy- 
dides which of them ſhould be baniſhed by the oftracym :; 
Pericles gained the victory, banithed tus adverlary, and 
entirely defeated his party. The oppoſition now being at 
an end, and unanimity taking place amongſt all ranks of 
people, Pericles became ſole matter of Athens; and its de- 
pendencies. The revenues, the army, and navy; the iflands 
and the ſea; a moſt cxtenſive territory, pecpled by bar- 
barians as well as (Creeks, fortified with the obedience of 
ſubject nations, the friendſhip of kings and alliance of 
princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a different man; he was no 
longer ſo obſequious to the humour of the populace, which 
is as wild and as changeable as the winds, The multi- 
tude were not indulged or courted ; the government in 
fact was not popular; its looſe and luxuriant harmony 
was confined to fſtrifter meaſures, and it aflumed an ariſto- 
cratical or rather monarchical form. He kept the public 
good in his eye, and purſued the ſtraight path of honour, 
For the moſt part gently leading them by argument to a 
ſenſe of what was right, and Tometimes forcing them to 
comply with what was tor their own ady antage : in this 
reſpect imitating a good phyſician, who in the various 
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ſymptoms of a long diſeaſe, ſometimes adminiſters medi- 
eines tolerably agreeable, and, at other times, ſharp and 
ſtrong ones, when ſuch alone are capable of reſtoring the 
patient. He was the man that had the art of controlling 
thoſe many diſorderly paſſions which neceſſarily ſpring up 
amongſt a people poſſeſſed of fo extenſive a dominion. 


The two engines he worked with were hope and fear; 


with theſe, repreſſing their violence when they were too 
impetuous, and ſupporting their ſpirits when inclined to 
langour, he made it appear that rhetoric ts (as Plato de- 
fined it) the art of ruling the minds of men, and that its 
principal province conſiſts in moving the pathons and 
affections of the ſoul, which, like ſo many ſtrings in a 
muſical inſtrument, require the touch of a maſterly and 
delicate hand. Nor were the powers of eloquence alone 
ſufficient, but (as 'Thucydides obſerves) the orator was a 
man of probity and unblemithed reputation. Money 
could not bribe him; he was ſo much above the deſire of 
it, that though he added greatly to the opulence of the 
ſtate, which he found not inconſiderable, and though his 
power exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, ſome of 
whom have bequeathed to their poſterity the ſovereignty 
they had obtained, yet he added not one drackhma to his 
paternal eſtate. 

Not that he was inattentive to his finances : but, on the 
contrary, neither negligent of his paternal eftate, nor yet 
willing to have much trouble with it, as he had not much 
time to ſpare, he brought the management of it into ſuch 
a method as was very eaſy, at the ſame time that it was 
exact. For he uſed to turn a whole year's produce into 
money altogether, and with this he bought from day to 
day all manner of neceflaries at the market. This way 
of livirig was not agreeable to his ſons when grown up, 
and the allowance he made the women did not appear to 
them a generous one: they eomplained of a pittance 
daily meaſured out with ſcrupulous economy, which ad- 
mitted of none of thoſe ſupertiuities ſo common in great 
houſes, and wealthy families, and could not bear to think 
of the expences being ſo nicely adjuſted to the jncome, 

By this time, the Lacedemonians began to expreſs 
ſome jealouſy of the Athenian greatneſs, and Pericles will- 
ing to advance it ſtill higher, and to make the people more 
ſenſible of their importance, aud more inclinable to great 
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attempts, procured an order, that all the Greeks, whereſo- 
ever they reſided, whether in Europe or in Aſia, whether 
their cities were {mall or great, ſhould ſend deputies to 
Athens to confult ahout rebuilding the Grecian temples 
which the barbarians had burnt, and about providing 
thoſe ſacrifices which had been vowed during the Perſian 
war, for the preſervation of Greece; and likewiſe to enter 
into ſuch meaſures as might ſecure navigation and main- 
tain the peace. | 

Accordingly twenty perſons, each upwards of fifty years 
of age, were ſent with this propofal to the different ſtates 
of Greece, Five went to the lonians and Dorians in Aſia, 
and the iſlanders as far as Leſbos, and Rhodes; five to the 
cities about the Helleſpont and in Thrace, as far as By- 
zantium; five to the inhabitants of Bœotia, Phocis and 
Peloponneſus, and from thence, by Loeri along the ad- 
joining continent, to Acarnania and Ambracia. The reſt 
were diſpatched through Eubcea to the Greeks that dwelt 
upon Mount Oetra and near the Maliac Bay, to the Phi- 
thiotæ, the Acheans and Theſſalians, inviting them to 
join in the council and new confederacy ſor the preſerva- 
tion of the peace of Greece. It took not effect, however, 
nor did the cities fend their deputies; the reaton of which 
is faid to be the oppoſition of the Lacedeemonians, tor the 
propoſal was firſt rejected in Peloponneſus. But I was 
willing to give account of it as a ſn-cimen of the great- 
neſs of the orator's ſpirit, and of his dtiputition to form 
magnificent deſigns. 

His chief merit in war was the ſaſe ty of his meaſures. 
He never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very dan- 
gerous expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate thoſe 
generals who are admired as great men, becauſe their rafh 
enterpriſes have been attended with ſucceſs; he always told 
the Athenians, That as far as their fate depended upon 
him, they ſhould be immortal.” Perceiving that Tol- 
mides, the ſon of Tolmæus, in confidence of his former 
ſucceſs and military reputation, was preparing to 1vade. 
Bœotia at an unteaſonable time, and that, over and above 
the regular troops, he had perſuaded the braveſt and moſt 
ſpirited of the Athenian youth, to the number of a thou- 
fand, to go volunteers in that expedition, he addreſſed 
him in public, and tried to —84 him from it, mak ing ute, 
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among the reſt, of thoſe well-known words, * Tf you re- 
gard not the opinion of Perieles, yet wait at leaſt for the 
advice of, time, who 1s the beſt of all counſellors.” This 
. ſaying, for the preſent, gained no great applauſe 3 but 
when, a few days after, news was brought, that Tolmides 
was defeated and killed at Coronea, together with many 
of the braveſt citizens, it procured Pericles great reſpect 
and love from the people, who confidered it as a proof, not 
only of his ſagacity, but of his affection for his country- 
men. 

The Lacedzmonians, perſuaded, that if they could re- 
move Pericles out of the way, they ſhould be better able to 
manage the Athenians, required them to baniſh all ere- 
crable perſons from among them: and Pericles (as Thucy- 
dides informs us) was by his mother's fide related to thoſe 
that were pronounced execrable, in the affair of Cylon, 
The ſucceſs, however, of this application proved the re- 
verſe of what was expected by thoſe that ordered it. In- 
ſtead of rendering Pericles ſuſpected, or involving him in 
trouble, it procured him the more confidence and reſpect 
from the people, when they perceived that their enemies 
both hated and dreaded him above all others. For the 
ſame reaſon he forewarned the Athenians, that if Archi- 
damus, when he entered Attica at the head of the Pelo- 
ponneſians, and ravaged the reſt of the country, ſhould 
ſpare his eſtate, it muſt be owing either to the rights of 
hoſpitality that ſubſiſted between them, or to a deſign to 
furniſh his enemies with matter of {lander, and therefore 
from that hour he gave his lands and houſes to the city of 
Athens. Ihe Lacedæmonians and confederates accord- 
ingly invaded Attica with a great army under the con- 
duct of Archidamus; and Jaying wafte all before them, 
proceeded as far as Acharnæ, where they encamped, ex- 
pecting that the Athenians would not be able to endure 
them ſo near, but meet them in the field for the honour 
and ſafety of their country. But it appeared to Pericles 
too hazardous to give battle to an army of fixty thou- 
ſand men (for ſuch was the number of the Peloponneſians 
and Bœotians employed in the firſt expedition), and by 
that ſtep to riſk no leſs than the preſervation of the city 
itſelf, As to thoſe that were eager for an engagement, 
and uneaſy at his flow proceedings, he endeavoured to 
bring them to reafon by. obſerving, “ That trees when 
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topped, will ſoon grow again; but when men are cut off 
the loſs is not eaſily repaired.” |; 
In the mean time he took care to hold no aſſembly of 
the people, left he ſhould be forced to act againſt his own 
opinion. But as a good pilot, when a ſtorm ariſes at fea, 
gives his directions, gets his tackle in order, and then uſes 
his art, regardleſs of the tears and entreaties of the ſick and 
fearful paſſengers; ſo Pericles, when he had ſecured the 
gates, and placed the guards in every quarter to the beſt 
advantage, followed the dictates of his own underſtanding, 
unmoved by the clamours and complaints that reſounded 
in his ears. Thus firm he remained, notwithſtanding the 
importunity of his friends, and the threats and accuſations 
of his enemies, notwithſtanding the many ſcoffs and ſongs 
ſung to vilify his character as a general, and to repreſent 
him as one who in the moſt daſtardly manner, betrayed his 
country to the enemy. Clean too attacked him with great 
acrimony, making uſe of the general reſentment againit 
Pericles, as a means to increaſe his own popularity, 
Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but 
calmly and filently bore all this diſgrace and virulence, 
And though he fitted out an hundred ihips, and ſent them 
againſt Peloponneſus, yet he did not fail with them, but 
choſe to ftay and watch over the city, and keep the reins 
of government in his own hands, until the Peloponneſians 
were gone. In order to ſatisfy the common people, who 
were very uneaſy on account of the war, he made a diſtri- 
bution of money and lands: for having expelled the inha- 
bitants of Agina, he divided the iſland by lot among the 
Athenians. Beſides, the ſufferings of the enemy aitorded 
them ſome conſolation. The fleet ſent againſt Peloponneſus 


' ravaged a large tract of country, and ſacked the ſmall towns 


and villages : and Pericles himſelf made a deſcent upon the 
territories of Megara, which he laid waſte, Whence it ap- 
pears, that though the Peloponneſians greatly diſtreſſed the 
Athenians by land, yet, as they were equally diſtreiſed by 
fea, they could not have drawn out the war to ſo great a 
length, but muſt ſoon have given it up (as Pericles foretold 
from the beginning), had not ſome divine power prevented 
the effect of human counſels. A peſtilence at that time 
broke out, which deſtroyed the flower of the youth and the 
ſtrength of Athens. And not only their bodies, but their 
very minds were affected: for, as perſons delirious with. a 
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fever, ſet themſelves againſt a phyſician or a father, ſo they 
-raved againſt Pericles, and attempted his ruin ; being per- 
ſuaded by his enemies, that the ſickneſs was occaſioned by 
the multitude of out-dwellers flocking into the city, and a 
number of people ſtuffed together in the height of ſum- 3 
mer, in ſmall huts and cloſe cabins, where they were forced 5 
to live a lazy inactive life, inſtead of breathing the pure and 
open air to which they had been accuſtomed. They would | 
needs have it, that he was the caute of all this, who, when 4 
the war began, admitted within the walls ſuch crowds of 54 
people from the country, and yet found no employment 
for them, but let them continue penned up like cattle, to 
infe& and deſtroy each other, without aftording them the 
leaſt relief or refreſhment. 

Defirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in ſome 
degree to annoy the enemy, he manned an hundred and fifty 
ſhips, on which he embarked great numbers of ſele& horſe 
and foot, and was preparing to ſet ſail. The Athenians 
conceived good hopes of ſucceſs, and the enemy no leſs 
dreaded fo great an armament. The whole fleet was in readi- 
neſs, and Pericles on board his own galley, when there 
happened an eclipſe of the fun. This ſudden darkneſs was 
looked upon as an vnfavourable omen, and threw them 
into the greateſt conſternation. Pericles obſerving that the 
pilot was much aſtoniſhed and perplexed, took his cloak, 
and having covered his eyes with it, aſked him, © If he 
tound any thing terrible in that, or conſidered it as a ſad 
prefage ?” upon his anſwering in the negative, he ſaid, 
«© Where is the difference, then, between this and the 

other, except that ſomething bigger than my cloak cauſes 
the eclipſe ? But this is a queſtion which is diſcuſſed in 
the ſchools of philoſophy. 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy 
of ſo great an equipment. He laid ſiege to the ſacred 
city of Epidaurus, and at firſt with ſome rational hopes 
of ſucceſs; but the diſtemper which prevailed in his army 
broke all his meaſures, For it not only carried off his 
own men, but all that had intercourſe with them. As this 
ill ſucceſs ſet the Athenians againſt him, he endeavoured to 
conſole them under their loſſes, and to animate them to 
new attempts. But it was not in his power to mitigate 
their reſentment, nor could they be ſatisfied, until they had 
ſhowed themſelves maſters by voting that he ſhould be de- 
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prived of the command, and pay a fine, which, by the 
loweſt account, was fifteen talents ; ſome make it fitty. 
The public fermen*, indeed, ſoon ſubſided, the people 
quitting their reſentment with that blow, as a bee leaves 
its ſting in the wound: but his private affairs were in a 
miſerable condition, for he had loſt a number of his rela- 
tions in the plague, and a miſunderſtanding had prevailed 
for ſome time in his ſamily. Xanthippus, the eldeſt of 
his legitimate ſons, was naturally profuſe, and beſides 
had married a young and expenſive wite, daughter to 
Iſander, and grand-daughter to Epylicus. He knew not 
how to brook his father's frugality, who ſupplied him 
but ſparingly, and with a little at a time, and therefore 
ſent to one of his friends and took up money in the name 
of Pericles. When the man came to demand his money, 
Pericles not only refuted to pay him, but even proſecuted 
him for the demand. Xanthippus was ſo highly enraged 
at this, that he began openly to abuſe his father, Firſt he 
expoſed and ridiculed the company he kept in his houſe, 
and the converſations he held with the philoſophers. He 
laid, that Epitimius the Pharſalian having undeſignedly 
killed a horſe with a javelin, which he threw at the public 
games, his father ſpent a whole day in diſputing with Pro- 
togorus, which might be properly dee: med the cauſe of his 
death, the javelin, or the man that threwit, or the preſidents 
of the games. Stefimbrotus adds, that it was Xanthippus 
who ſpread the vile report concerning his own wife and 
Pericles, and that the young man retained this implacablg 
hatred againſt his father to his lateſt breath, He was car- 
ried off by the plague. Pericles loſt his filter too at that 
time, and the greateſt part of his relations and friends, who 
were moſt capable of aſſiſting him in the buſineſs of the 
ſtate. Notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, he loſt not his 
dignity of ſentiment and greatneſs of foul, He neither 
wept, nor performed any funereal rites, nor was he ſeen at 
the grave of any of his neareſt relations, until the death of 
Paralus, his laſt ſurviving legitimate ſon. This at laſt 
ſubdued him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up his 
uſual calm behaviour and ſerenity of mind; but in put- 
ting the garland upon ihe head of the deceaſed, his firm- 
nels forſook him; he could not bear the ſad ſpectacle; 
he broke out into loud lamentation, aud ſhed a torrent 
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of tears: a paſſion which he had never before given 
way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the courſe of a year, of the 
reſt of her generals and orators, and finding none of ſuf- 
ficient weight and authority for ſo important a charge, 
the once more turned her eyes on Pericles, and invited 
him to take upon him the direction of affairs both milita 
and civil. He had for ſome time ſhut himſelf up at home 
to indulge his ſorrow, when Alcibiades, and his other 
friends, perſuaded him to make his appearance, The 
people making an apology for their ungenerous treatment 
of him, he re-aſſumed the reins, of government, and being 
appointed general, his firſt ſtep was to procure the repeal of 
the law concerning baſtards, of which he himſelf had been 
the author; for he was afraid that his name and tamily 
would be extinct for want of a ſucceſſor, The hiſtory of 
that law is as follows : Many years before, Pericles in the 
height of his power, and having ſeveral legitimate ſons, 
cauſed a law to be made, that none ſhould be accounted 
citizens of Athens, but thoſe whoſe parents were both 
Athenians, After this the king of Egypt made the Athe- 
nians a preſent of forty thouſand medimni of wheat, and 
as this was to be divided among the citizens, many perſons 
were  pruceeded againit as legitimate upon that law, 
whoſe birth had never before been called in queſtion, and 
many were diſgraced upon falſe accuſations, Near five 
thouſand were caſt and fold for ſlaves; and fourteen thou- 
fand and forty appeared to be entitled to the privilege of 
citizens. Thongh it was unequitable and ftrange, that a 
law, which had been put in execution with ſo much ſe- 
verity, ſhould be repeated by the man who firſt propoſed it, 

et the Athenians, moved at the late misfortunes in his fa- 
mily, by which he ſecmed to have ſuffered the puniſhment 
of his arrogance and pride, and thinking he ſhuuld be 
treated with humanity, after he had felt the wrath of 
Heaven permitted him to enrol a natural fon in his own 
tribe, and to zive him his own name. This is he who 
afterwards defeated the Peloponnefians in a fea-fight at 
Arginnſz, and was put to death by the people, together 
with his colleagues. | 

About this time Pericles was ſeized with the plague, 
but not with ſuch acute and continued ſymptoms as it 
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generally ſhows. It was rather a lingering diſtemper, 
which, with frequent intermithons, and by {luw degrees, 
conſumed his body, and impaired the vigour of his mind. 
Theophraſtus has a diſquiſition in his Ethic s, whether 
men's characters may be changed with their fortune, and 
the ſoul ſo affected with the diſorders of the body as to loſe 
her virtue; and there he relates, that Pericles ſhowed to a 
friend who came to viſit him in his fickneſs, an amulet 
which the woman had hung about his neck, intimating 
that he muſt be ſick indeed, fince he ſubmitted to ſo ridi- 
culous a piece of ſuperſtition. 

When he was at the point of death, his ſurviving friends 
amel the principal citizens fitting about his bed Qucourled 
tugether concerning his extraordinary vir ues and the great 
authority he had enjoyed, and enumeratcd his various ex- 
ploits and the number of his victories : for, while he was 
commander in chief, he had erected no leis than nine tro- 
phies to the honour of Athens. Theſe things they talked 
of, ſuppoſing that he attended not to what they laid, but 
that his ſenſes were gone. He took notice, however, of 
every word they had ſpoken, and thereupon delivered him- 
felt audibly as follows: *I am ſurpriſed, that while you dwell 
upon and extol theſe acts of mine, though fortune had her 
ſhare in them, and many other generals have performed the 
like, you take no notice of the greateſt and molt honoura- 
ble part of my character, that no Athenian, through my 
Means, ever put on mon Ning. 

Pericles undoubtedly deſerved 8 not only for 
the candour and moderation which he ever retained, amidit 
the diſtractions of buſineſs and the rage of his enemies, 
but for that noble ſentiment which led him to think it his 
moſt excellent attainment, never to have given way to 
envy or anger, notwithſtanding the greatneſs of his power, 
nor to have nouriſhed an implacable hatred againſt his 
greateſt foe. In my opinion, this one thing, I mean his 
mild and diſpathonate behaviour, his unblemithed integrity 
and irreproachable conduct during his whole adminiſtra- 
tion, makes his appellation of Olympius, which would be 
otherwiſe vain and abſurd, no longer exceptionable, nay, 
gives it a propriety, Thus we think tbe divine powers, as 
the authors of all good, and naturally incapable of pro- 
ducing evil, worthy to rule and preſide over the univerſe. 
Not in the maner which the poets relate, who, while they 
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endeavoured to bewilder vs by their irrational opimons, 
ſtand convicted of inconſiſtency, by their own writings, 
For they repreſent the place which the gods inhabit as the 
region of ſecurity and the moſt perfe& tranquillity, unap- 
proached by ſtorms and unſullied with clouds; where a 
ſweet ſerenity for ever reigns, and a pure «ther diſplays it- 
ſelf without interruption ; and theſe they think manſions 
ſuitable to a bleſſed and immortal nature. Yet at the 
ſame time, they repreſent the gods themſelves as full of 
anger, maleyolence, hatred, and other patiions, unworthy 
even of a reaſonable man. But this by the by. 

The ſtate of public affairs ſoon ſhowed the want ot 
Pericles, and the Athenians openly exprefled their regret 
for his loſs. Even thoſe, whp, in his lifetime, could but 
ill brook his ſuperior power, as thinking themſelves 
eclipſed by it, yet upon a trial of other orators and dema- 
gogues, after he was gone, toon acknowledged that where 
ſeverity was required, no man was ever more moderate ; 
or if mildneſs was neceſſary, no man better kept up his 
dignity than Pericles. And his ſo much envied authority, 
to which they had given the name of monarchy and tyran- 
ny, then appeared to have been the bulwark of the ſtate. 
So much corruption and ſuch a rage of wickedneſs broke 
out upon the commonwealth after his death, which he by 
proper reſtraints had palliated, and kept from dangerous 
and deſtructive extremities | 


ALCIBITADES. 
Touris 440 Years before Chriſt. 


'T nosr that have ſearched into the pedigree of Alci- 
biades, ſay, that, Euryſaces, the ſon of Ajax, was founder 
of the family; and that by his mother's fide he was de- 
ſcended from Alemmon : for Dinomache, his mother, was 
the daughter of Megacles, who was of that line. His fa- 
ther Clinias gained great honour in the ſea-fight of Ar- 
temiſium, where he fought in a galley fitted out at his own 
expence, and afterwards was {lain in the battle of Coron#, 
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where the Bœotians won the day. Pericles and Ariphron, 
the ſons of Xanthippus, and near relations to Alcibiades, 
were his guardians, 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be ſufficient to 
ſay, that it retained its charm through the ſeveral ſtages of 
childhood, youth, and manhood. For it is not univerlally 
true what Euripides ſays, 

The very autumn of a form once fine 
Retains its beauties. 


Yet this was the caſe of Alcibiades, amongſt a few others, 
by reaſon of his natural viguur and hahn * conſtitution. 

He had a liſping in his tlpeech, which became him, and 
gave a grace and perſuaſive turn to his ditcourle. 


With ſaunt'ring ſtep to imitate his father, 

The vain youth moves; his looſe robe wildly floats ; 

He bends the neck; he li'ps. 
His manners were far from being uniform: nor is it 
ſtrange, that they varied according to the many vicuhtudes 
and wonderful turns of his fortune. He was naturally a man 
of ſtrong paſſions; but his ruling pathon was an ambition 
to contend and overcome. This appears from what is re- 
ted of his ſayings when a boy. When hard preſſed in 
wreſtling, to prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands of 
his antagoniſt ; ; who let go his hold, and ſaid, «© You 
bite, Alcibiades, like a woman.” No,“ ſays he, © like a 
lion,” 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys in the 
ſtreet ; and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded 
waggon came up. At firſt he called to the driver to ſtop, 
becauſe he was to throw in the way over which the wag- 
gon was to paſs, The ruitic diſregarding him and driving 
on, the other boys s broke way; but Alcibiades threw him- 
ſelt upon his face directly before the waggon, and ſtretch- 
ing himſelf out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleated. 
Upon this he was ſo ftartled, that he ſtopped his horſes, 
while thoſe that ſaw it, ran up to him with terror. 

In the courſe of his education, he willingly took the 
leflons of his other matters, but refuſed learning to play 
upon the flute, which he looked upon as a mean art, and 
unbecoming a gentleman. 

Thus it loſt its place in the number of liberal accom- 
pliſhments, and was univerlally exploded, 
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Many perſons of rank made their court to Alctbiades. 
but it is evident that they were charmed and attracted by 
the beauty of his perſon. Socrates was the only one w hote 
regards were fixed upon the mind, and bore witneſs to the 
young man's virtue and ingenuity ; the rays of which he 
could diſtinguiſh through his fine form. And fearing leſt 
the pride of riches and high rank, and the crowd of flat- 
terers, both Athenians and ſtrangers ſhould corrupt him, 
he uſed his beſt endeavours to prevent it, and took care 
that ſo hopeful a plant fhould not loſe its fruit, and perith 
in the very flower. If ever fortune ſo enclofed and forti— 
fied a man with what are called her goods, as to render 
him inacceſſible to the incifion-knite of philoſophy , and the 
ſearching-probe of free advice, ſurely it was Alcibiades. 
From the firit he was farronaded with pleaſure, and a 
multitude of admirers determined to ſay nothing but what 
they thought would picale, and to kee cp him from all ad- 
monition and reproot : yet by his native penetration, he 
diſtinguiſhed the value of Socrates, and attached himſelf 
to him, rejecting the rich and great who ſued for his 
regard, 

With Socrates he ſoon entered into the cloſeſt intimacy 3 
and finding that he did not, like the reſt of the unmanly 
crew, want improper favours, but that he ſtudied to cor- 
rect the errors of his heart, and to cure him of his empty 
and fooliſh arrogance. | 


Then his creſt fell, and all his pride was gone, 
He droop'd the conquei'd wing. 


In fact, he conſidered the diſcipline of Socrates as a pro- 
viſion from heaven for the preſervation and benefit of youth. 
Thus deſpiſing himſelf, admiring his friend, adoring his 
wiſdom, and revering his virtue, he inſenfibly formed in 
his heart the image of love, or rather came under the in- 
fluence of that power, who, as Plato ſays, ſecure his vo- 
taries from vicious love. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept poſſeſſion 
of Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of his genius and 
the pathetic turn of his converſation, which often Grew 
tears from his young companion. And though tometimes 
he gave Socrates the flip, and was drawn away by his 
flatterers, who exhauſted all the art of pleaſure for that 
purpoſe, yet the philoſopher took care to hunt out his fu- 
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gitive, who feared and reſpected none but him; the reſt he 
held in great contempt. 

When he was pait his childhood, happening to go into 
a grammar-ſchool, he aiked the matter for a volume of 
Homer ; and upon his making antwer that he had nothin 
ot Homer s, he gave him a box on the ear, and ſo left him, 
Another ſchoolmaſter telling him he had Homer, corrected 
by himſelf ; How!“ taid Alcibiades, © and do you em- 
ploy your time in teaching children to read ? you who are 
able to correct Homer might ſeem to be fit to inſtruct 
men.” 

One day wanting to ſpeak to Pericles, he went to his 
houſe, and being told there that he was buſied in conſider- 
ing how to give in his acconnts to the people, and there- 
fore not at leifure ; he ſaid as he went away, “ He had 
better contider how to avoid giving in any account at all.” 

While he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at 
Potidea, where Socrates lodged in the fame tent with him, 
and was his companion in every engagement. In the prin- 
cipal battle they both behaved with great gallantry ; but 
Alcibiades at laſt falling down wounded. Socrates advanced 
to defend him, which he did ettectually in the fight of the 
whole army, taving both him and his arms. For this the 
prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, yet the ge- 
nerals inclined to give it to Alcibiades on account of his 
quality ; and Socrates willing to encourage his thirſt after 
true glory, was the firſt who gave his 1uftrage for him, 
and prelled them to adjudge him the crown and the com- 
plete ſuit of armour. On ihe other hand, at the battle of 
Delium, where the Athenians were routed: and Socrates, 
with a few others, was retreating on foot, Alctbiades ob- 
lerving it, did not paſs him, but covered his retreat, and 
brought him late otf, though the enemy pretled furiouſly 
torward and killed great numbers of the Athenians, But 
this happened a conſiderable time after. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man reſpectable 
both for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades one day gave a 
hox on the ear; not that he had any quarrel with him or 
was heated by pation, but purely becauſe, in a wanton 
trolic, he had agreed with his companions to do fo, The 
whole city being full of the ſtory of his inſolende, and every 
body (as it was natural to expect) expreſſing ſome reſent- 
ment, early next morning Alcibiades went to wait on 
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Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was admitted. As 
ſoon as he came into his preſence, he ſtripped off his gar- 

ment and preſenting his naked body, defired him to beat 

and chaſtiſe him as he pleaſed, But inſtead of that, Hip- 

ponicus pardoned him, and forgot all his reſentment : nay, 

tome time after, he even gave him his daughter Hipparete 

in marriage. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife; but at 
laſt growing very uneaſy at her hutband's aflociating with 
ſuch a number of courteſans, both ſtrangers and Athe- 
nians, ſhe quitted his houſe and went to her brother's, 
Alcibiades went on with his debaucheries, and gave him- 
ſelf no pain about his wife; but it was neceflary for her, 
in order to a legal ſeparation, to give in a bill of divorce 
to the Archon, and to appear perſonally with it; for the 
ſending of it by another hand would not do. When ſhe 
came to do this according to law, Alcibiades ruſhed in, 
caught her in his arms, and carried her through the mar- 
ket-place to his own houſe, no one preſuming to oppoſe 
him, or to take her from him. From that time ſhe re- 
mained with him until her death, which happened not long 
after, when Alcibiades was upon his voyage to Epheſus, 
Nor does the violence uſed, in this caſe, ſeem to be con- 
trary to the laws either of ſociety in general, or of that re- 
public in particular. For the law of Athens, in requiring 
her who wants to be divorced to appear publicly in per- 
ſon, probably intended to give the huſband an opportunity 
to meet with her and to recover her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon fize and beauty, 
which coſt him ſeventy mine, and yet his tail, which was 
his principal ornament, he cauſed to be cut off. Some of 
his acquaintance found great fault with his acting ſo 
ſtrangely, and told him, that all Athens rung with the 
ſtory of his fooliſh treatment of the dog : at which he 
laughed and ſaid, © This is the very thing I wanted; foi 
I would have the Athenians talk of this, leſt they ſhould 
find ſomething worſe to ſay of me.” 

The firit thing that made him popular, and introduced 
him into the adminiſtration, was his diſtributing of money, 
not by deſign, but accident. Seeing one day a great crowd 
of people as he was walking along, he aſked what it meant; 
and being informed there was a donative made to the pev- 
ple, he diſtributed money too as he went in amongſt them. 
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This meeting with great applauſe, he was ſo much delight- 
ed, that he forgot a quail which he had under his robe, 
and the bird, frightened with the noiſe, tlew away. Up- 
on this the people ſet up ſtill louder acclamations, and 
many of them athited him to recover the quail, The man 
who did catch it and bring it to him, was one Antiochus, 
a pilot, for whom he had ever after a particular regard. 
He had great advantages for introducing himſelf into 
the management of public affairs, from his birth, his eſtate, 
his perſonal valour, and the number of his friends and rela- 
tions : but what he choſe above all the reſt to recommend 
himſelf by to the people was the charms of his eloquence, 
That he was a fine ſpeaker the comic writers bear witneſs ; 
and fo does the prince of orators, in his oration againſt 
Midias, where he ſays that Alcibiades was the molt elo- 
quent man of his time. And it we believe Theophraſtus, 
a curious ſearcher into antiquity, and more verſed in 
hiſtory than the other philotophers, Alcibiades had a pe- 
culiar happineſs of invention, and readineſs of ideas which 
eminently diſtinguiſhea him. But as his care was em- 
ployed not only upon the matter, but the expreſſion, and he 
had not the greateſt facility in the latter, he often heſitated 
in the midſt of a ſpeech, not hitting upon the word he 
wanted, and ſtopping until it occurred to him. 
Alcibiades was very young when he firit applied himſelf 

to the buſineſs of the republic, and yet he ſoon ſhowed him- 
ſelf ſuperior to the other orators. The perſons capable of 
{ſtanding in ſome degree of competition with him, were 
Phæax the ſon of Eraſiſtratus, and Nicias the fon of Nice- 
ratus. The latter was advanced in years, and one of the 
beſt generals of his time. The former was but a youth, 
like himſelf, juſt beginning to make his way; for which 
he had the advantage of high birth; but in other reſpects, 
as well as in the art of ſpeaking, was inferior to Alcibiades, 
He ſeemed fitter for ſoliciting and perſuading in private, 
than for ſtemming the torrent of a public debate; in ſhort, 
he was one of thole of whom Eupolis ſays, © True, he can 
talk, and yet he is no ſpeaker.” There is extant an oration 
agamſt Alcibiades and Phæax, in which, amongſt other 
things, it is alleged againſt Alcibiades, that he uted at his 
table many of the gold and filver vetlels provided for the 
lacred proceflions, as if they had been his own. 


There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of 
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Perithois, whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very 
bad man, and who was a conſtant ſubject of ridicule for the 
comic writers, But he was unconcerned at the worſt things 
they could ſay of him, and being regardleſs of honour, he 


was alſo inſenſible of ſhame. This, though really impu- 
dence and folly, is by ſome people called fortitude and a 
noble daring. But, though no one liked him, the people 
nevertheleſs made uſe of him, when they wanted to ſtrike 
at perſons in authority, At his inſtigation, the Athenians 
were ready to proceed to the ban of offtraciy/m, by which they 
pull down and expel ſuch of the citizens as are diſtinguiſhed 
by their dignity and power, therein conſulting their envy 
rather than their fear. 

As it was evident that this ſentence was levelled againft 
one of the three, Phæax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter 
took care to unite the contending parties, and leaguing 
with Nicias, cauſed the Hach to fall upon Hyperbolus 
himſelf. 

Alcibiades was no leſs diſturbed at the great eſteem in 
which Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at 
the reſpect which the Athenians themſelves paid him, The 
rights of hoſpitality had long ſubſiſted between the family 
of Alcibiades and the Lacedæmonians, and he had taken 
particular care of ſuch of them as were made priſoners at 
Pylos; yet when they found, that it was chiefly by the 
means ot Nicias that they obtained a peace and recovered 
the captives, their regards centered in him. It was a com- 
mon obſervation among the Greeks, that Pericles had en- 
gaged them in a war, and Nicias had let them tree from it; 
nay, the peace was even called the Nicean peace. Alcibi— 
ades was very uneaſy at this, and out of envy to Nicias 
determined to break the league, 

As toon then as he perceived that the people of Argos 
both feared and hated the Spartans, and coniequently 
wanted to get clear of all connection with them, he pri- 
vately gave them hopes of aſſiſtance from Athens; and both 
by his agents and in perſon, he encouraged the principa! 
citizens not to entertain any fear, or to give up any point, 
but to apply to the Athenians, who were almoſt ready tv 
repent of the peace they had made, and would ſoon ſeek 
occaſion to break it. 

But after the Lacedæmonians had entered into alliance 
with the Bœotians, and had delivered Panactus to the Athe- 
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nians, not with its fortifications, as they ought to have 
done, but quite diſmantled, he took the opportunity, while 
the Athenians were incenſed at this proceeding, to inflame 
them ftill more, At the ſame time he raiſed a clamour 
againſt Nicias, alleging things which had a face of proha- 
bility 3 for he repr: ached him with having neglected, when 
commander in chief, to make that party priſoners who 
were left by the enemy in Sphacteria, and with releaſing 
them, when taken by others, to mgratiate himſelf with the 
Lacedemonians. He farther aflerted, that though Nicias 
had an intereſt with the Lacedzzmonians, he would not 
make uſe of it to prevent their entering into the confe- 
deracy with the Bœotians and Corinthians ; but that when 
an alliance was offered to the Athenians by any of the 
Grecian ſtates, he took care to prevent their ee it, 
if it were likely to give umbrage to the Lacedegmonians. 

Nicias was greatly diſconcerted; but at that _ juncture 
it happened that ambafſadors from Lacedæmon arrived with 
moderate propoſals, and declared that they had full powers 
to treat and decide all difterences in an equitable way. 
The ſenate was ſatisfied, and next day the people were to 
be convened : but Alcibiades, dreading the inccefs of that 
audience, found means to ſpeak with the amballadors in 
the mean time; and thus he addretted them; “ Men of 
Lacedæmon, What is it you are going to do? Are not you 
apprited that the behaviour of the ſenate is always caudid 
and humane to thoſe who apply 10 it, whereas the people 
are haughty and expect great conceſſions? II you ſay that 
you are come with full powers, you will find them untract- 
able and extravagant in their demands, Come then, re- 
tract that unprudent declaration, and if you detire to keep 
the Athenians within the bounds of reaſon, and not to have 
terms extorted from you which you cannot approve, treat 
with them as if you had not a ducretionary commithon, I 
will uſe my bett endeavours in favour oi the Lacedæmo- 
nians.“ He confirmed his promise with an oath, and thus 
drew them over from Niclas to himſeli. In Alcibiades 
they now placed an entire confidence, admiring both his 
underſtanding and addreſs in butinels, and regarding him 
as a very extraordinary man, 

Next day the people aſſembled, ani the ambaſſadors were 
introduced, Alcibiades atked them in an ooliging manuer, 
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what their commiſſion was, and they anſwered, that they 
did not come as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave 
and ftorm, as if he had received an injury, not done one ; 
calling them faithleis prevaricating men, who were come 
neither to do nor to ſay any thing honourable, The ſenate 
was incenſed ; the people were enraged 3 and Nicias, 
who was ignorant of the decetttul contrivance of Alci— 
biades, was filled with aſtoniſhment and confuſion at this 
change. 

The propoſals of the ambaſſadors thus rejected, Alcibi- 
ades was declared general, and ſoon engaged the Argives, 
the Mantineans and Eleans as allies to the Athenians. No- 
body commended the manner of this tranſaction, but the 
effect was very great, ſince it divided and embroiled almoſt 
all Peloponneſus, in one day lifted ſo many arms againit 
the Lacedæmonians at Mantinea, and removed to ſo great 
a diſtance from Athens the ſcene of war; by which the 
the Lacedzemonians, if victorious, could gain no great ad- 
vantage, whereas a miſcarriage would have riſked the very 
being of their ſtate. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinea, the principal offi- 
cers of the Argive army attempted to aboliſh the popular 
government in Argos, and to take the adminiſtration into 
their own hands. 'The Lacedæmonians eſpouſed the deſign, 
and aflifted them to carry it into execution. But the people 
took up arms again, and defeated their new maſters; and 
Alcibiades coming to their aid, made the victory more 
complete. At the fame time he perſuaded them to extend 
their walls down to the fea, that they might always be in a 
condition to receive ſuccours from the Athenians. From 
Athens he ſent them carpenters and maſons, exerting him- 
ſelf greatly on this occatiun, which tended to increaſe his 

erſonal intereſt and power, as well as that of his country. 
He adviſed the people of Patra, too, to join their city to 
the ſea by long walls. And ſomebody obſerving to the 
Patrenſians, That the Athenians would one day ſwallow 
them up ;” Pollibly it may be ſo, ſaid Alcibiades, © but 
they will begin with the feet, and do it by little and little, 
whereas the Lacedæmonians will begin with the head, and 
do it all at once.” He exhorted the Athenians to atlert the 
empire of the land as well as of the ſea; and was ever put- 
ting the young warriors in mind to ſhow by their deeds 
that they remembered the oath they had taken in the 
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gained upon the Athenians, that they connived at his errors, 


| attempted it; frequently, under pretence of ſuccourin 


© Sicilians as were attacked by the Syracuſans. This was a 


And while Nicias was ditluading the people from the fiege 


Netire to an irreſiſtible degree, and perſuaded them not te 
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temple of Agraulos. The oath is, that they will conſider 
wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the bonnds of Attica; 
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by which it is infinuated that they ſhould endeavour to # 
poſſeſs themſelves of all lands that are cultivated and 'Y 
fruitful. A 


But theſe his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, 
his reach of genius, and keenneſs of apprehenſion, were 
tarniſhed by his luxurious living, his drinking and de- 
bauches, his effeminacy of dreſs, and his inſolent profuſion, 
He wore a purple robe with a long train, when he appeared 
in public. He cauſed the planks of his galley to be cut 
away, that he might lie the ſofter, his bed not being placed 
upon the boards, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a ſhield of gold, which had none of the uſual 
enſigns of his country, but, in their ſtead, a cupid bearing 
3 thunderbolt. The great men of Athens ſaw his beha- 
viour with uneaſineſs and indignation, and even dreaded 
the conſequence. They regarded his foreign manners, his 
profuſion and contempt of the laws, as ſo many means to of 
make himſelf abſolute. : " i 

The trath 1s, his prodigious liberality, the games he ex- 1 
hibited, and the other extraordinary inſtances of his muni- = 
ficence to the people, the glory of his anceſtors, the beauty - Bl 
ot his perſon, and the force of his eloquence, together with 1 
his heroic ſtrength, his valour, and experience in war, ſo 
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and ſpoke of them with all imaginable tenderneſs, calling 
them ſallies of youth, and good-humoured frolics. 

In the time of Pericles, the Athenians had a deſire after 
Sicily, and when he had paid the laſt debt to nature, they 


their allies, ſending aids of men and money to ſuch of the 


ſtep to greater armaments. But Alcibiades inflamed this 
attempt the iſland in part, and by little and little, but to 
ſend a powerful fleet entirely to ſubdue it. He inſpired 
the people with hopes of great things, aud indulged him- 
ſelf in expectations ſtill more lofty : for he did not, like the 
reſt, conſider Sicily as the end of his withes, but rather as 
an introduction to the mighty expeditions he had conceived, 
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of Syracuſe, as a buſineſs too difficult to ſucceed in, 
Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of Lybia : and 
after theſe were gained, he deſigned to graſp Italy and 
Peloponneſus, regarding Sicily as little more than a maga- 
zine for proviſions and warhke ſtores, 

The young men immediately entered into his ſchemes, 
and liſtened with great attention to thoſe who under the 
ſanction of age related wonders concerning the intended 
expeditions ; ſo that many of them ſat whole days in the 
places of exerciſe, drawing in the duſt the fignre of the 
Hand, and plans of Lybia and Carthage. However, we arc 
informed, that Socrates the philoſopher, and Meton the 
aſtrologer, were far from expecting that theſe wars would 
turn to the advantage of Athens: the former, it ſhould 
ſeem, influenced by ſome prophetic notices with which he 
was favoured by the genius who attended him; and the 
latter, either by reaſonings which led him to fear what was 
to come, or clie by knowledge with which his art ſupplied 
him. Be that as it may, Meton feigned himſelf mad, and 
taking a flaming torch, atiempted to ſet his houſe on fire. 
Others ſay, that he made uſe of no ſuch pretence, but burnt 
down his houſe in the night, and in the morning went and 
begged of the people to excuſe his ſon from that campaign, 
that he might be a comfort to him under his misfortune, 
By this artifice he impoſed upon them, and gained his 

ont. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals much againſt 
his inclination ; for he would have declined the command, 
if it had been only on account of his having ſuch a col 
league. The Athenians, however, thought the war would 
be better conducted, if they did not give free ſcope to the 
impetuoſity of Alcibiades, but tempered his boldneis with 
the prudence ot Nicias. For as to the third general, I 4- 
machus, though well advanced in years, he did not ſcem to 
come at all ſhort of Alcibiades in heat and raſhneſs. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the 
troops, and the neceſſary preparations for the arman1ent, 
Nicias again oppoſed their meatures, and endeavoured to 
prevent the war. But Alcibiades replying to his arguments 
and carrying all before him, the orator Demottratus pro- 
poſed a decree, that the generals ſhould have the abſolute 
direction of the war, and of all the preparations for it. 
When the people had given their aflent, and every thing 
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was got ready for ſetting ſail, unlucky omens occurred, 
even on a feſtival which was celebrated at that time. It 
was the feaſt of Adonis; the women walked in proceſſion 
with images, which repreſented the dead carried out to 
burial, acting the lamentations, and ſinging the mournful 
dirges uſual on ſuch occaſions. 

Add to this, the mutilating and dishguring of almoſt al 
the ſtatues of Mercury, which happened in one night; @ 
circumſtance which alarmed even thoſe who had long de- 
ſpiſed things of that nature. It was imputed to the Co- 
rinthians, of whom the Syracuſans were a colony; and they 
were ſuppoſed to have done it, in hopes that ſuch a prodigy 
might induce the Athenians to deſiſt from the war. But 
the people paid little regard to this infinuation, or to the 
diſcourſes of thoſe who ſaid that there was no manner of ill 
preſuge in what had happened, and that it was nothing but 
the wild frolic of a parcel of young tellows, fluſhed with 
wine, and bent on ſome extravagance. Indignation and 
fer made them take this event not only for a bad omen, 
but for the conlequenee of a plot which aimed at greater 
matters; aud therefore both ſenate and people aſſembled 
{zveral times within a tew days, and very ſtrietly examined 
every ſutpicious circumſtance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles produced 
fume Athenian ſlaves and certain ſojourners, who accuſed 
Alcibiades and his friends of defacing tome other ſtatues, 
and of mimicking the tacred myſteries in one of their 
drunken revels. The people being much provoked at 
:Alctbiades, and Androcles, his bitterelt enemy, exaſperating 
them ſtill more, at firſt he was ſomewhat diſconcerted. 
But when he perceived that the ſeamen and ſoldiers too, 
intended tor the Sicilian expedition, were on his fide, and 
heard' a body of Argives and Mantineaus, conſiſting of a 
thouſand men, declare, that they were willing to croſs the 
ſeas, and to run the riik of a foreign war for the ſake of 
Alcibiades, but that if any injury were done to him, they 
would immediately march home again ; then he recovered 
his ſpirits, and appeared to defend himſelf. It was now 


his enemy's turn to be diſcouraged, and to fear that the 


people, on account of the need they had of him, would be 
favourable in their ſentence. To obviate this inconvenience, 
they perſuaded certain. orators who were not. reputed to be 
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his enemies, but hated him as heartily as the moſt profeiled 
ones, to move it to the people,“ That it was extremely 
abſurd, that a general who was inveſted with a diſcretionary 

power and a very important command, when the troops 
were collected, and the allies all ready to ſail, ſhould loſe 
time, while they were caſting lots for judges, and filling the 
glafles with water, to meaſure out the time of his defence, 
In the name of the gods let him fail, and when the war 1: 
concluded, be accountable to the laws, which will ſtill be 
the ſame.” 

Alcibiades eaſily ſaw their malicious drift in wanting to 
put off the trial, and obſerved, “ That it would be an in- 
tolerable hardſhip to leave ſuch accuſations and calumnies 
behind him, and be ſent out with ſo important a commaittion, 
while he was in ſuſpenſe as to his own fate. That he ought 
to ſuffer death, if he could not clear himſelf of the charge; 
but if he could prove his innocence, juſtice required that tc 
ſhould be ſet free, from all fear of falſe acculers, before 
they ſent him againſt their enemies.“ But he could not 
obtain that favour. He was indeed ordered to ſet ſail; 
which he accordingly did, together with his colleagues, 
having near an hundred and forty galleys in his company, 
five thouſand one hundred heavy-armed foldiers, and about 
a thouland three hundred archers, flingers, and others 
light-armed ; with ſuitable proviſions and ſtores. 

Arriving on the coaſt of Italy, he landed at Rhegium, 
There he gave his opinion as to the manner in which the 
war ſhould be conducted, and was oppoſed by Nicias : but 
as Lamachus agreed with him, he failed to Sicily, and 
made himſelf maſter of Catana. This was all he performed, 
being ſoon ſent for by the Athenians to take his tre! 
At firſt, as we have obſerved, there was nothing againtt hun 
but flight ſuſpicions, and the depoſitions of ſlaves and per- 
ſons who ſojuurned in Athens. But his enemies took 20 
vantage of his abſence to bring new matter of impeachnient, 
adding to the mutilating of the ſtatues his ſacrilegivus be- 
haviour with reſpect to the myſteries, and alleging that both 
theſe crimes flowed from the tame ſource, a conſpiracy to 
change the government. All that were accuſed of being 
any ways concerned in it, they committed to priſon un- 
heard ; and they repented exceedingly, that they had not 
immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, and got him 

condemned upon ſo heavy a charge, While this fury 
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laſted, every relation, every friend and acquaintance of his 
was very ſeverely dealt with by the people. 

Among thoſe that were then impriſoned, in order to their 
trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus the hiſ- 
torian reckons among the deſcendants of Ulyſſes. He was 
thought to be no friend to a popular goverament, but a 
favourer of oligarchy. What contributed not a little to his 
being ſuſpected of having tome concern in defacing the 
Herme, was, that the great ſtatue of Mercury, which was 
placed near his houſe, being conſecrated to that god by the 
tribe called the Agets, was almoſt the only one, amongſt 
the more remarkable, which was left entire. 

It happened that among thoſe who were impriſoned on 
the ſame account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance 
and friendihip with one Timæus: a man not equal in rank 
to himſelf, but of uncommon parts and a daring ſpirit. 
He adviſed Andocides to accule himſelf and a few more 
becauſe the decree promiſed impunity to any one that would 
confeſs and inform, whereas the event of the trial was un- 
certain to all, and much to be dreaded by ſuch of them as 
were perſons of diſtinction, He repreſented that it was 
better to fave his life by a falſity, than to ſuffer an infamous 

eath as one really guilty of the crime; and that with re- 
ſpect to the public, it would be an advantage to give up a 
few perſons of dubious character, iu order to relcue many 
good men from an enraged populace, 

Andocides was prevailed upon by theſe arguments of 
Timeus ; and informing againit himſelf and {ume others, 
enjoyed the impunity promiſed by the decree ; but all the 
reſt whom he named were capitally punithed, e _—_ a tew 
that fled. Nay, to procure the greater credit to his depolt» 
tion, he acculed even his own ſervants. 

However, the fury of the people was not ſo ſatisfied; 
but turning from the perſons who had divigared th 
Hermæ, as if it had repoſed a while only to recover its 
ſtrength, it fell totally upon Alcibiades. At laſt they ſer t 
the Salaminian galley to fetch him, artfully enough order- 
ing their officer not to uſe violence, or to lay hold on lis 
perſon, but to behave to him with civility, and to acquaint 
him with the people's orders that he ſhould go and take his 
trial, and clear himſelf before them. For they were ap- 
Prehenſive of ſome tumult and mutiny in the army, now 
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it was in an enemy's country, which Alcibiades, had he 
been ſo diſpoſed, might have raiſed with all the eaſe in the 
world. Indeed, the ſoldiers expreſſed great uncafineſs at 
his leaving them, and expected that the war would be ſpun 
out to a great length by the dilatory counſels of Nicias, 
when the ſpur was taken away. Lamackus, indeed, was 
bold and brave, but he was wanting both in dignity and 
weight. by reaſon of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked : the conſequence of 
which was, that the Athenians cord not take Meilena, 
There were perſons in the town ready to betray it, whom 
Alcibiades perfectly. knew, and as he apprited tome that 
were friends to the Syracuſans of their intention, the affair 
mitcarried, 

As ſoon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on ſhore, and 
concealing himſelf there, eluded the ſearch which was made 
after him. But ſome perſon knowing him, and ſaying, 
% Will not you, then, truſt your country ?” he anſwered, 
« As to any thing elle I will truſt her; but with my life l 
would not truſt even my mother, left ſhe ſhould miſtake a 
black bean for a white one.“ Afterwards being told that 
the republic had condemned him to die, he faid, © But ] 
will make them find that 1 am alive.“ 

As he did not appear, they condemned him, confiſcated 
his goods, and ordered all the prieſts and priefteſſes to de- 
nounce an execration againſt him; which was denounced 
accordingiy but Theano, the daughter of Menon, 
prieſteſs of the temple of Agraulos, who excuſed herſelf, 
alleging that. /e wes « prices for prayer, not for execration, 

While theſe decrees and ſentences were paſſing againſt 
Alcibiades, he was at Argos; having quitted Thurii, 
which no longer afforded him a ſaſe aſylum, to come into 
Peloponneſus. Still dreading his enemies, and giving up 
all hopes of being reſtored to his county, he tent to Sparta 
to defre permittion to live there under the protection of 
the public faith, promiſing to ſerve that ſtate more effec- 
tually, now he was their friend, than he had annoyed them 
whilit their enemy. The Spartans granting bim a ſafe 
conduct, and expretling their readineſs to receive * he 
went thither with pleaſure. One thing he ſoon eſtected, 
which was to procure ſuccours for Syracuſe without fur- 
ther heſitation or delay, having perſuaded them to fend 
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1 Gylippus thither, to take upon him the direction of the 
| war, and to cruſh the Athenian power in Sicily. Another 
thing which he perſuaded them to, was to declare war 
againſt the Athenians, and to begin its operations on the 
continent : and the third, which was the moſt important 
of all, was to get Decelea fortified : for this being in the 


neighbourhood of Athens, was productive of great mit- 
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fians themſelves in pomp and {plendour. Not that he could 

with ſo much caſe change his real manners, or approve: 

mn his heart the form which he aſſumed; but becaule he: 

knew that his native manners would be unacceptable to- 

4 thoſe whom he happened to be with, he immediately con- 
formed to the ways and fathions of whatever place he came 

= to, When he was at Lacedemon, if you regarded only 
| 


chief to that commonwealth. 
923 Theſe meaſures procured Alcibiades the public approba- 
> tion at Sparta, and he was no leis admired for his manner 
> of living in private. By conforming to their diet and other 
7 auſterities, he charmed and captivated the people. When 
they ſaw him cloſe ſhaved, bathing in cold water, feeding 
on their coarſe bread, or eating their black broth, they 
> could hardly believe that ſuch a man had ever kept a cook 
in his houſe, ſeen a perfumer, or worn a robe of Milefian 
purple. It ſeems, that amongſt his other qualifications, 
de had the very extraordinary art-of engaging the affec- 
tions of thoſe with whom he converſed by imitating and 
* adopting their cuſtoms and way of living. Nay, he turned 
> Himſelf into all manners of forms with more eaſe than the 
= cameleon changes his colour. It is not, we are told, in 
> that animal's power to aſſume a white, but Alcibiades could 
= adapt himſelf either to good or bad, and did not find any U 
[2 thing which he attempted impracticable. Thus at Sparta 1 
ba was all for exerciſe, frugal in his diet, and ſevere in his 4 
manners. In Aſia he was as much for mirth and plea- A 
| 4 ſure, luxury and eaſe. In Thrace, again, riding and 1 
2 drinking were his favourite amuſements: and in the palace 4 
= of Tiffaphernes, the Periian grandee, he outvied the Per- q 
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his outſide, you would lay as the proverb does, 7s is not 
the. ſon of Achilles, but Achilles kim/elf; this man has ſaure'y 
been brought up under the eye of Lycurgas : but then if 
Jou looked more nearly into his diſpoſition and his actions, 
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you would exclaim with Electra in the poet, The ſame weak 
woman ſtill! 

After the miſcarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the 
people of Chios, of Leſbos, and Cyzicum, ſent to treat 
with the Spartans about quitting the intereſts of Athens, 
and putting themſelves under the protection of Sparta. The 
Bootians on this occaſion, ſolicited for the Leſbians, and 
Pharnabazus for the people of Cyzicum, but at the perſua- 
ſion of Alcibiades, ſuccours were ſent to thoſe of Chios be- 
fore all ethers, He likewiſe paſſed over into Ionia, and 
prevailed with almoſt all that country to revolt, and attend- 
ing the Lacedemonian generals in the execution of moſt of 
their commiſſions, he did great prejudice to the Athenians, 

But Agis could not endure his glory and proſperity ; for 
moſt of the preſent fucceſies were aſcribed to Alcibiades, 
The great and the ambitious among the Spartans were in- 
deed, in general, touched with envy; and had influence 
enough with the civil magiſtrates, to procure orders to be 
ſent to their friends in Tonia to kill him. But timely foreſee- 
ing his danger, and cautioned by his fears, in evcry ſtep he 
took he ſtill ſerved the Lacedæmonians, taking care all the 
while not to put himſelf in their power. Inftead of that, he 
ſought the protection of Tiſſaphernes, one of the grandees 
of Perſia, or lieutenants of the king. With this Perſian 
he ſoon attained the higheſt credit and authority : for him- 
felf a very ſubtle and inſincere man, he admired the art 
and keenneis of Alcibiades. Indeed, by the elegance of 
his converlation, and the charms of his politeneis, eve 
man was gained, all hearts were touched. Even thoſe that 
feared and envied him were not inſenſible to pleaſure in 
his company; and while they enjoyed it, their reſentment 
was diſarmed. Tiflaphernes, in all other caſes ſavage in 
his temper, and the bittereſt enemy that Greece expe- 
rienced among the Perfians, gave himſelf up, notwith- 
ſtanding, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, inſomuch that he 
even vied with and exceeded him in addreſs. For of all his 
gardens, that which excelled in beanty, which was re- 
markable for the ſalubrity of its ſtreams and the freſhneſs 
of its meadows, which was ſet off with pavilions royally 
adorned, and retirements finiſhed in the moſt elegant taſte, 
he diſtinguiſhed by the name of Atcibiades ; and every one 
aontinued to give it that appellation. 
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Rejecting, therefore, the intereſts of Lacedæmon, and 
fearing that people as treacherous to him, he repreſented 
them, and their king Agis, in a diſadvantageous light to 
Tiflaphernes. He advited him not to athit them effec- 
tually, nor abſolutely to ruin the Athenians, but to ſend 
his ſubſidies to Sparta with a ſparing hand; that ſo the 
two powers might inſenſibly weaken and conſume each 
other, and both at laſt be eaſily ſubjected to the king. Ti- 
ſaphernes readily followed his counſels, and it was evident 
to all the world that he held him in the greateſt admiration; 
and eſteem; which made him equally conſiderable with 
the Greeks of both parties. The Athenians repented of 
the ſentence they had paſſed upon him, becaute they had 
luffered for it fince : and Alcibiades, on his ide, was under 
tome fear and concern, leſt, if their republic were deſtroy- 
ed, he ſhould fall into the hands of the Lacedæmonians. 
who hated him. 

At that time the whole ſtrength of the Athenians lay at 
Samos. With their ſhips lent out trom thence, they re- 
covered ſome of the towns which had revolted, and others 
they kept to their duty; and at ſea they were in ſome mea - 
ſure able to make head againſt their enemies. But they 
were afraid of Tiſſaphernes, and the Phoenician fleet of an 
hundred and fifty ſhips, which were laid to be coming 
againſt them; for againſt ſuch a force they could not 
hope to defend themſelves. Alcibiades, appriſed of this, 
privately ſent a meſſenger to the principal Atheniaus at 
Samos, to give them hopes that he would procure them 
the friendſhip of Tiſſaphernes: not to recommend him- 
ſelf to the people, whom he could not truſt; but to ob- 
lige the nobility, if they would but exert their ſuperiority, 
repreſs the inſolence of the commonalty, and taking the 
government into their own hands, by that means ſave their 
country. 

All the officers readily embraced his propoſal, except 
Phrynichus, who was of the ward of Dirades. He alone 
ſuſpected what was really the caſe, that it was a matter of 
very little conſequence to Alcibiades whether an oligarchy 
or democracy prevailed in Athens; that it was his bufineſs 
to get himſelf recalled by any means whatever, and that 
therefore, by his inveCtives againſt the people, he wanted 
enly to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of the nobi- 
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tity. Upon theſe reaſons proceeded the oppoſition of 
Phrynichus : but ſeeing his opinion diſregarded, and that 
Alcibiades muſt certainly become his enemy, he gave ſecret 
intelligence to Aſtyochus, the enemy's admiral, of the 
double part which Alcibiades acted, adviſing him to be- 
ware of his deſigns, and to ſecure his perſon. But he knew 
not that while he was betraying, he was himſelf betrayed, 
For Aſtyochus wanting to make his court to Tiffaphernes, 
informed Alcibiades of the affair, who, he knew, had the 
ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately ſent proper perſons to Samos 
with an accuſation againſt Phrynichus; who ſeeing no 
other reſource, as every body was againſt him, and ex- 
preſſed great indignation at his behaviour, attempted to 
cure one evil with another and a greater, For he ſent to 
Aſtyochus to complain of his revealing his ſecret, and to 


offer to deliver up to him the whole Athenian fleet and 


army. This treaton of Phrynichus, however, did no injury 
to the Athenians, becauſe it was again betray ed by Attyo- 
chus; for he laid the whole matter before Alcibiades. 
Phry . hail the ſagacity to foreſee, and expect another 
accuſation from Alcibiades, and to be beforehand with 
him, he himtelf torewarned the Athenians, that the enemy 
would endeavour to ſurpriſe them, and therefore deſired 
them to be upon their guard, to keep on board their ſhips, 
and to fortity their eamp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from 
Aleibiades again, adviſing them to beware of Phrynichus, 
who had undertaken to betr ay their fleet to the enemy: 
but they gave no credit to thete diſpatches, tuppoting that 
Alcibiades, who perfectly knew the preparations and in- 
tentions of the enemy, abuſed that knowledge to the rait- 
ing of ſuch a calumny agaiuſt Phrynichus. Yet after- 
wards, when Phrynic bus was ſtabbed in full aſſem bly by 
one of Herinon's loldiers who kept g guard that day, the 
Athenians taking cogmzance of the matter, after his 
death, condemned i arynichus as guilty of ton and or- 
dered Hermon and his party to be crowaed for diſpatching 
a traitor. 


The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a tuperior in- 


tereſt at Samos, ſent Piſander to Athens, to ch bange the 
form of government, by encouraging the nobility to aſlume 
it, and to deprive the people of their power and privileges, 
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as the condition upon which Alcibiades would precure 
them the friendſhip and alliance of Tiſſaphernes. This 
was the colour of the pretence made uſe of by thoſe who 
wanted to introduce an oligarchy. But when that body 
which were called the fire thouſand, but in fact were only 


four hundred, had got the power into their hands, they 


paid but little attention to Alcibiades, and carried on the 
war but flowly : partly diſtruſting the citizens who did not. 
yet reliſn the new form of government, and partly hoping 
that the Lacedæmonians, who were always inclined to fa- 
your an oligarchy, would not prets them with their uſual 
vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were ſilent 
through fear, though much againſt their will; for a num- 
ber of thoſe who had openly oppoſed the four hundred, 
were put to death, But, when they that were at Samos 
were informed of the affair, they were highly incenſed at 
it, and inclined immediately to tet fail for the Piræus. In 
the firſt place, however, they ſent for Alcibiades, and 
having appointed him their general, ordered him to lead 
them againſt the tyrants, and demoliſh both them and their 
power. On ſuch an occaſion, almoſt any other man, ſud- 
denly exalted by the favour of the multitude, would have 
thought he mutt have complied with all their humours, 
and not have contradicted thoſe in any thing, who, from 
a fugitive and a baniſhed man, had raiſed him to be com- 
mander in chief of ſuch a fleet and army. But he behaved 
as became a great general, and prevented their plunging 
into error through the violence of their rage. This care 
of his evidently was the taving of the commonwealth, 
For if they had failed home, as they promiſed, the ene- 
my would have ſeized on loma immediately, and have 
gained the Helleſpont and the iflands without ſtriking a 
liroke ; while the Athenians would have been engaged in 
a civil war, of which Athens itſelf mutt have been the 
teat. All this was prevented chiefly by Alcibiades, who: 
not only tried what arguments would do with the army in 
general, and informed them of their danger, but applied to 
them one by one, uſing entreatics to ſome and. force to 


others; in which he was atliſted by the loud harangues of 


Ihraſybulus of the waid of Stira, who attended him 


through the whole, and had the ſtrongeſt voice of any man 
among the Athenians. | 
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Another great ſervice performed by Aleibiades, was, his 
undertaking that the Phanician fleet, which the Lacedæ- 
monians expected from the king of Perfia, thould either 
join the Athenians, or at leaſt not act on the enemy's fide, 
In conſequence of this promiſe, he ſet out as expeditiouſly 
as poſſible; and prevailed upon I 1illaphernes not to forward 
the ſhips, which were alrcady come as far as Aſpendus, 
but to diſappoint and deceive the Lacedemonians. Never- 
theleſs, both fides, and particularly the Lacedemoniaas, ac- 
cuſed Alcibiades of hindering that fleet from coming to 
their aid; for they ſuppoied he had inſtructed the Per- 
ſians to leave the Greeks to deſtroy each other. And, in- 
deed, it was obvious enough, that ſuch a force added to 
either ſide, would entirely have deprived the other of the 
dominion of the ſea. 

After this, the four hundred were ſoon quaſhed, the | 
friends of Alcibiades very readily athſting thote who were : 
for a democracy. And now the people in the city not only 
withed for him, but commanded him to return ; yet he 
thought it not beſt to return with empty hauds, or without 
having effected tomething worthy of note, but infiead of 
being indebted to the compathon and favour of the multi- 
tude, to diſtinguiſh his appearance by his merit. Parting, 
therefore, from Samos with a few ſhips, he cruiſed on the 
ſea of Cnidus and about the Iſle of Coos, where he got in- 
telligence that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was ſailed 
with his whole fleet towards the Helleſpont, to find out the 
Athenians. This made him haſten to the athitance of the 
latter, and fortunately enough he arrived with his eighteen 
ſhips at the very juncture of time, when the two fleets 
having engaged near Abydos, continued the fight from 
morning until night, one ſide having the advantage in the 
right wing, and the other on the left. 

On the ap pearance of his ſquadron, both ſides entertain- 
ed a falſe opinion of the end of his coming; for the Spar- 
tans were encouraged and the Athenians ſtruck with ter- 
ror. But he ſoon hoiſted the Athenian flag on the ad- 
miral galley, and bore down directly upon the Peloponne- 
ſians, who now had the advantage, and were urging the 
purſuit. His vigorous imprethon put them to flight, and 
following them "cloſe, he drove. them aſhore, deſtroying 
their ſhips, and killed ſuch of their men as endeavoured to 
ſave themſelves by ſwimming : though Pharnabazus ſuc- 
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coured them all he could from the ſhore, and with an arm- 
ed force attempted to fave their veſſels. The concluſion 
was, that the Athenians, having taken thirty of the enemy's 
ſhips, and recovered their own, erected a trophy. 

After this glorious ſucceſs, Alcibiades, ambitious to 
ſhow himſelf as ſoon as potlible to Tiſſaphernes, prepared 
preſents and other proper acknowledgments for his friend- 
ſhip and hoſpitality, and then went to wait upon him, 
with a princely train, But he was not welcomed in the 
manner he expected for Titiaphernes, who, for ſome time, 
had been accuſed by the Lacedæmonians, and was appre- 
henſive that the charge might reach the king's ear, thought 
the coming of Alcibiades a very ſeaſonable incident, and 
therefore put him under arreſt and confined him at Sardis, 
imagining that injurious proceeding would be a means to 
clear himſelf. | 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by ſome means or 
other obtained a horſe, eſcaped from his keepers, and fled 
to Clazomenz ; and, by way of revenge, he pretended that 
Tiffaphernes privately ſet him at liberty. From thence he 
pailed to the place where the Athenians were ſtationed; and 
being informed, that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were to- 
gether at Cyzicum, he ſhowed the troops that it was neceſ- 
ſary for them to fight both by lea and land, nay, even to 
fight with ſtone walls, if that ſhould be required, in order 
to come at their enemies: for if the victory were not com- 
plete and univerſal, they could come at no money. Then 
he embarked the forces, and ſailed to Procongſus, where he 
ordered them to take the lighter veſſels into the middle of 
the fleet, and to have a particular care that the enemy might 
not diſcover that he was coming againſt them, A great and 


ſudden rain which happened to fall at that time, together 


with dreadful thunder and darkneſs, was of great ſervice 
in covering his operations. For not only the enemy were 
ignorant of his deſign, but the very Athenians, whom he 
had ordered in great haſte on board, did not preſently per- 
ceive that he was under ſail. Soon after the weather 
cleared up, and the Peloponneſian ſhips were ſeen riding 


at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. Leſt, therefore, the 
enemy ſhould be alarmed at the largeneſs of his fleet, and 


ſave themſelves by getting on ſhore, he directed many of the 
othicers to ſlacken 1ait, and keep out of fight, while he 
ſhowed himſelf with forty ſhips gnly, and challenged the 
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Lacedzmonians to the combat. "The firatagem had its ef- 
fect; for deſpiſnig the ſmall number of galleys which they 
ſaw; they immediately weighed anchor, and engaged; but 
the reſt of the Athenian ſhips coming up during the en- 
gagement, the Lacedæmontans were {truck with terror, 
and fled. —Upon that, Alcibiades with twenty of his beſt 
ſhips, breaking through the midſt of them, haſtened to the 
ſhore, and having made a deſcent, purſued thoſe that fled 
from the ſhips, and killed great numbers of them. He 
likewiſe defeated Mindarus and Pharnabezus, who came 
to their ſuccour. Mindarus made a brave re ſiſtance, and 
was ſlain; but Pharnabazus ſaved himſelf by flight. 

The Athenians remained matters. of the field, and of 
the ſpoils, and took all the enemy's ſhips. Having alto 
poſlefſed themſelves of Cyzicum, which was abandoned by 
Pharnabazus, and deprived of the aſſiſtance of the Pelo- 
ponneſians, who were almoſt all cut off, they not only ſe- 
ſecured the Helleſpont, but entirely cleared the tea of the 
Lacedæmonians. The letter alſo was intercepted, which, 
in the Laconic ſtyle, was to give the Eyhori an account of 
their misfortune. © Our glory is faded. Mindarus is flain. 
Our ſoldiers are ftarving ; and we know not what ſtep to 
take.” 

On the other hand, Alcibiades's men were lo clated, and 
took ſo much upon them, becauſe they had always been 
victorious, that they would not vouchſafe even to mix with 
other troops that had been ſometimes beaten. It happened 
not long before, that Thraſyllus having miſcarried in his 
attempt upon Epheſus, the Epheſians erected a trophy of 
brafs in reproach of the Athenians. The ſoldiers of Alci- 
biades, therefore, upbraided thole of Thraſyllus with this 
affair, magnifying themtelves and their general, and dif- 
daining to join the others, either in the place of exerciſe or 
in the camp. But ſoon after, when Pharnabazus, with a 
ſtrong body of horie and foot, attacked the forces of Thra- 
ſyllus, who were ravaging the country about Abydos, Al- 
cibiades marched to their aftfiſtance, routed the enemy, 
and, together with "Fhraiyllus, purſued them until night. 
Then he admitted Thraſyllus into his company, and with 
mutual civilities and ſatisfaction, they returned to the camp. 
Next day he erected a trophy, and jlundered the province 

which was under Pharnabazus, without the leaſt oppoſition, 
The prieſts and prieſteſſes he made priſoners, among the 
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reſt, but ſoon diſmiſſed them without ranſom, From thence 


| he intended to proceed and lay ſiege to Chalcedon, which 


had withdrawn its allegiance from the Athenians, and re- 
ceived a Lacedæmonian garriſon and governor ; but being 
informed that the Chalcedonians had collected their cattle 
and corn, and ſent it all to the Bithynians, their friends, he 
led his army to the fronutiers of the Bithynians, and ſent a 
herald before him to ſummon them to ſurrender it. They, 
dreading his reſentment, gave up the booty, and entered 
into an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the fiege af Chalcedon, and 
encloſed it with a wall which reached from ſea to ſea, 
Pharnabazus advanced to raiſe the ſiege, and Hippocrates, 
the governor, ſallied out with his whole force to attack 
the Athenians. But Alcibiades drew up his army ſo as 
bo engage them both at once, and he defeated them both; 
Pharnabazus betaking himſelf to flight, and Hippocrates 
being killed, together with the greateſt part of his troops. 
This done, he failed into the Helleſpont, to raiſe contribu 
tions in the towns upon the coaſt. 

In this voyage he took Selybria: but in the action unne- 
ceſſarily expoſed himielf to great danger. The perſons 
who promited to ſurrender the town to him, agreed to give 
him a ſignal at midnight with a !ighted torch ; but they 
were obliged to do it before the time, for fear of ſome one 
that was in the ſecret, who ſuddenly altered his mind, 
The torch, therefore, being held up before the army was 
ready, Alcibiades took about thirty men with him, and 
ran to the walls, having ordered the reſt to follow as faſt as 
poſſible. The gate was opened to him, and twenty of the 
conlpirators, lightly armed, joined his ſmall company, he 
advanced with great ſpirit, but ſoon perceived the Selybri- 
ans, with their weapons in their hands, coming forward to 
attack him. As to ſtand and fight promiſed no ſort of 
ſucceſs, and he who to that hour had never been defeated, 
did not chooſe to fly, he ordered a trumpet to command 
hlence, and proclamation to be made, that the Selybrians 
/hould not, under the pain of the Republic's high diſpleaſure, 
take up arms againſt the Athenians. Their inclination to 
the combat was then immediately damped, partly from a 
luppoſition that the whole Athenian army was within the 
walls, and partly from the hopes they conceived of coming 
to tolerable terms, Whillt they were talking together or 
this order, the Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades 
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rightly conjecturing that the inclinations of the Selybrians 
were for peace, was afraid of giving the Thracians an op- 
portunity to plunder the town, Theſe laſt came down in 

cat numbers to ſerve under him as volunteers, from a 
particular attachment to his perſon ; but on this occaſion 
he ſent them all out of the town; and, upon the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the Selybrians, he ſaved them from b eing pillaged, 
demanding only a ſum of money, and leaving a garriſon 
in the place. 

Meantime, the other generals, vho carried on the fiege 
of Chalcedon, came to an agreement with Pharnabazus on 
theſe conditions ; namely, that a ſum of money ſhould be 
paid them by Pharnabazus ; that the Chalcedoniaus ſhonlE 
return to their allegiance to the republic of Athens: and 
that no injury ſho uld be done the province of which Phar- 
nabazus was governor, who undertook that the Athenian 
ambaſſadors ſhonld be conducted ſaſe to the king. Upon 
the return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus deſired, that he too 
would fwear to the pe:tormance of the articles, but Alei— 
biades inſiſted that Pharnabazus ſhould ſwear firſt, When 
the treaty was reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Alct- 
biades went againſt Byzantium, which had revolted, and 
drew a line of circunwa ation about the city, While ke 
was thus employed, / inaxgaus, Lycurgus, and ſome others, 
ſecretly promiſed to deliver up the place, on condition chat 
he would kcep it from being plundered. Hereupon, he 
cauſed it to be reported, that certain w eighty and unex- 
pected affairs called him back to Tonia, and in the day- 
time he ſet fail with his whole fleet; but returned at night, 
be himſelf diſembarked with tae Jand-forces, and polting 
them under the walls, be commanded them not to make 
the leaſt noiſe. At the ſame time the ſhips made for the 
harbour, and the crews preſſing in with loud ſhouts and 
great tum: alt, aſtoniſhed the Byzantines, who expected no 
ſuch matter. Thus an opportunity was given to thote 
within the walls, who favoured the Athenians, to receive 
them in great ſccurity, while every body's attention was 
engaged upon the harbour and the ſhips. 

The affair patſed not, however, without blows. For 
the Peloponneſians, ain and Nlegarenfians, who were 
at Byzantium, having driven the ſhips' crews back to their 
vetlels, and perceiving that the Athenian land-forces were 
got into the town, charged them too with great vigour. 
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The diſpute was ſharp, and the ſhock great, but victory 
declared for Aleibiades and Theramenes. The former of 
theſe generals commanded the right wing, and the latter 
the left. About three hundred of the enemy, who ſur- 
vived, were taken priſoners. Not one of the Byzantines, 
after the battle, was either put to death, or baniſhed ; for 
ſuch were the terms on which the town was given up, 
that the citizens ſhould be ſafe in their perſons and their 
oods, 

Alcibiades, by this time, defirous to ſee his native 
country, and ftill more from to be ſeen by his country- 
men, after ſo many glorious victories, ſet fail with the 
Athenian fleet, ad: ned with many ſhields and other ſpoils 
of the enemy; a great number of thips that he had taken 
making up the rear, and the flags of many more which he 
had deſtroyed, being carried in triumph; for all of them 
together were not fewer than two hundred. 

When he was landed, the multitnde that came out to 
meet him, did not vouchiafe ſo much as to look upon the 
other generals, but crowding up to him, hailed him with 
thouts of joy, conducted him on the way, and ſuch as 
could approach him, crowned him with garlands ; while 
thoſe that conld not come up fo cloſe, viewed him at a diſ- 
tance, and the old men pointed him out to the young.— 
Many tears were mixed with the public joy, and the me- 
mory of patt misfortunes, with the ſenſe of their preſent 
ſucceſs. For they concluded that they ſhould not have 
miſcarried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their 
expectations, if they had left the direction of affairs, and 
the command of the forces, to Alcibiades; fince now having 
exerted himſelf in behalf of Athens, when it had almoſt loft 
its dominion of the ſea, was hardly able to defend its own 
ſaburbs, and was moreover hafailed with inteſtine broils, 


he had raiſed it from that low and ruinous condition, ſo as 


not only to reftore its maritime power, but to render it 
vietoriousevery-where by land. 

The people preſently meeting in full atſembly, Alei- 
biades came in among them, and having in a pathetic 
manner bewailed his misfortunes, he very modeſtly com- 
plained of their treatment, aſeribing all to his hard fore 


tune, and the influence of ſome envious demon. He then 


proceeded to diteourſe of the hopes and deſigns of their 
enemies, againſt whom he uſed his umoſt endeavours to 
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animate them. And they were ſo much pleaſed with his 
harangue, that they crowned him with crowns of gold, 
and gave him the abſolute command of their forces, both 
by ſea and land. They likewiſe made a decree that his 
eſtate ſhould be reſtored to him, and that the Eumolpide 
and the heralds ſhould take off the execrations which they 
had pronounced againſt him by order of the people. Whiltt 
the reſt were employed in expiations for this purpoſe, The- 
odorus, the high-prieſt, ſaid, “ For his part, he had never 
denounced any curſe againſt him, if he had done no injury 
to the commonwealth.” 

Amidit this glory and proſperity of Alcibiades, ſome 
people were ſtill uncaly, looking upon the time of his ar- 
rival as ominous. For on that very day was kept the 
plynteria, or purifying of the goadets Minerva, It was 
the twenty-fifth of May, when the praxiergidæ perform 
thoſe ceremonies which are not to be revealed, diſrobing 
the image, and covering it up. Hence it is that the Athe- 
nians, of all days, reckon this the moſt unlucky, and take 
the utmoſt care not to Co buſne's upon it. And it ſeemed 
that the goddeſs did not receive him gracioully, but rather 
with averſion, ſince ſhe hid her face from him. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, every thing ſucceeded according to his 
wiſh ; three hundred galieys were manned, and ready to 
put to ſea again: but a laudable zeal detained him until 
the celebration of the mylteries. For after the Lacedæ- 
monians had fortified Decelea, which commanded the 
roads to Eleuſis, the feaſt was not kept with its uſual pomp, 
becauſe they were obliged to conduct the PRO by ſea; 
the ſacritices, the ſacred dances, and other ceremonies 
which had been performed on the way, called holy, white 
the image of Bacchus was carried in procethun, being on 
that account neceflarily omitted. Icibiades, therefore, 
judged it would be an act conducive to the honour of the 
gods, and to his reputation wich men, to reſtore thoſe rites 
to their due ſolemnity, by conducting the procethon with 
his army, and guarding it againſt the enemy. By that 

1eans, either king Agis would be humbled, if he ſaffered 
it to pals unmoleſted; or if he attacked the convoy, Alet- 
hiades would have a hght to maintain in the cauſe o! 
piety and religion, for the moſt venerable of its myſteries, 
in the ſight-of his country; and all his felow-citizen- 
would be witneſſes of his yalorr, 
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When he had determined upon this, and communicated 
his deſign to the Eumolpidæ and the heralds, he placed ſen- 
tinels upon the eminences, and ſet out his advanced guard 
as ſoon as it was light. Next he took the prieſts, the per- 
ſons initiated, and thoſe who had the charge of initiating 
others, and covering them with his forces, led them on in 
great order and profound ſilence; exhibiting in that march 
a ſpectacle ſo auguſt and venerable, that thoſe who did not 
envy him declared, he had pertormed not only the office 
of a general, but of a high-prielt : not a man of the enemy 
dared to attack him, and ne conducted the proceſſion back 
in great ſafety ; which both exalted him in his own 
thoughts, and gave the foldiery tuch an opinion of him, 
that they contidered themſelves as invincible while under 
his command. And he gained ſuch an influence over the 
mean and indigent part of the people, that they were pate 
ſionately deſirous to ſee him inveſted with abſolute power; 
inſomuch that ſome of them applied to him in perſon, 
and exhorted him, in order to quath the malignity of envy 
at once, to aboliſh the privileges of the people, and the 
laws, and to quell thoſe buſy ipirits who would otherwite 
be the ruin of the ſtate; for then he might direct affairs 
ar proceed to action, without tear of groundlels impeach- 
ments, 

What opinion he himſelf had of this propoſal we know 
not; but this is certain, that the principal citizens were ſo 
apprehenſive of his aiming at arbitrary power, that they got 
him to embark as ſoon as pothble ; and the more to expe- 
dite the matter, they ordered, among other things, that he 
ſhould have che choice of his colleagues. Putting to ſea, 
therefore, with a fleet of a hundred ſhips, he ſailed to the 
Iſle of Andros, where he fought and defeated the Andrians, 
and ſuch of the Lacedzemomans as afhited them. But yet 
he did not take the city, which give his enemies the firſt 
occation for the charge wiich they afterwards, brought 
againtt him. Indeed, it ever man was ruined by a high 
diſtinction of character, it was Alctbiades. For his con- 
tinual ſucceſſes had procured ſuch an opinion of his courage 
and capacity, that when afterwards he happened to fail in 
what he undertook, it was ſuſpected to be from want of 
inclination, and no one would believe it was from want of 
ability; they thought nothing too hard for him, when he 
pleaſed to exert himſelf, They hoped alſo to hear that 
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Chios was taken, and all Tonia reduced, and grew impa- 
tient when every thing was not diſpatched as tuddenly as 
they deſired. They never conſidered the ſmallneſs of his 
ſupplies, and that having to carry on the war againſt people 
who were furniſhed out of the treafury of a great king, he 
was often laid under the neceſſity of leaving his camp, to go 
in ſearch of money and proviſions for his men. 

This it was that give riſe to the laſt accuſation againſt 
bim. Lyſander, the Lacedzmonian admiral, out of the 
money he received from Cyrus, raiſed the wages of each 
mariner from three oboli a day to four, whereas it was with 
difficulty that Alcibiades paid his men three, The latter 
therefore, went into Caria to raiſe money, leaving the flect 
in charge with Antiochus, who was an experienced ſea— 
man, but raſh and inconſiderate. Though he had exprets 
orders from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the 
enemy bring him to hazard an engagement, yet in his 
contempt of thoſe orders, having taken ſome troops on 
board his own galley and one more, he ſtood for Epheſus, 
where the enemy lay, and as he ſailed by the heads of their 
ſhips, inſulted them in the moſt inſufterable manner both 
by words and actions. Lyſander ſent out a few thips to 
purſue him ; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up to 
aſſiſt Antiochus, he drew out the reſt of his, and gave battle, 
and gained a complete victory. He flew Antiochus himſelf, 
took many ſhips and men, and erected a trophy. Upon 
this diſagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, from 
whence he moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lyſander 
battle. But Lyſander, content with the advantage he had 
gamed, did not think proper to accept 1t. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, 
Thraſybulus, the ſon of Thraſon, being the moſt deter- 
mined, quitted the camp, and went to Athens to impeach 
him. To incenſe the people againſt him, he declared in 
full aſſembly, that Alcibiades had been the ruin of their 
affairs, and the means of loſing their ſhips by his inſolent 
and imprudent behaviour in command, and by leaving the 
direction of every thing to perſons who had got into credtt 
with him through the great merit of drinking deep and 
cracking ſeamen's jokes; whilſt he was ſecurely traverſing 
the provinces to raiſe money, indulging his love of liquor, 
or abandoning himleit to his pleaſures with the courteſans 
of Ionia and Abydos : and this at a time when the enemy 
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was ſtationed at a ſmall diſtance from his fleet, It was alſo 
objecten to him, that he had built a caſtle in Thrace near 
the city of Biſanthe, to be made ule of as a retreat for 
himſelf, as if he either could not, or would not live any 
longer in his own country, The Athenians giving ear to 
theſe acuſations, to ſhow their reſentment and diſlike to 
him, appointed new commanders of their forces, 

Alcibiades was no ſooner informed of it, than, conſulting 
his own ſafety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army, 
And having collected a band of firangers, he made war on 
his own account againit thoſe Thracians who acknow- 
ledged no king. The booty he made raiſed him great 
ſums; and at the fame time he defended the Grecian fron 
tier againſt the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new- made ge- 
nerals, being now at Argos Potamos, with all the ſhips 
which the Athenians had left, uſed to ſtand out early every 
morning and offer battle to Lyſander, whoſe ſtation was at 
Lampſacus, and then to return and paſs the day in a diſ- 
orderly and careleſs manner, as if they deſpiſed their ad- 
verſary, This ſeemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neigh» 
bourhood, a matter not to be paſſed over without notice, 
He therefore went and told the generals, © He thought 
their ſtation by no means ſafe in a place where there was 
neither town nor harbour; that it was very inconvenient 
to have their proviſions and ſtores from ſo diſtant a place as 
Seſtos; and extremely dangerous to let their ſeamen go 
aſhore, and wander about at their pleaſure ; whilſt a fleet 
was obſerving them, which was under the orders of one - 
man, and the ſtricteſt diſcipline imaginable. He therefore 
adviſed them to remove their ſtation to Seſtos.“ 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he 
ſaid ; and Tydeus was ſo inſolent as even to bid him begone, 
for that they, not he, were now to give orders. Alcibiades, 
ſulpecting that there was ſome treachery in the caſe, retired, 
telling his acquaintance who conducted him out of the 
camp, that if he had not been iatulted in ſuch an infup- 
portable manner by the generals, he would in a few days 
have obliged the Lacedzemontians, howeyer unwilling, either 
to come to an action at lea, or elſe to quit their ſhips, 
This to ſome appeared a vain boaſt ; to others it ſeemed 
not at all improbable, ſince he might have brought down 
a number of Thracian archers and cavalry, to attack aud 
barals the Lacedæmonian camp. 
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The event ſoon ſhowed that he judged right of the errors 
which the Athenians had committed. For Lyſander fallin g 
upon them, when they leaſt expected it, eight galleys only 
_ eſcaped, along with Conon; the reſt, not much thort of 
two hundred, were taken and carried away, together with 
three thouſand priſoners, who were afterwards put to death. 
And within a ſhort time after Lyſander took Athens itſelt, 
burwt the ſhipping and demoliſhed the long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at this ſucceſs of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, who were now maſters both at ſea and land, retired 
into Bithynia. Thither he ordered much treaſure to be 
ſent, and took large ſums with him, but ſtill left more be- 
hind in the caſtle where he had reſided. In Bithynia he once 
more loſt great part of his ſubſtance, being ftript by the 
Thracians there; which determined him to go to Arta- 
xerxes, and entreat his protection. He imagined that the 
king, upon trial, would find him no leſs ſerviceable than 
Themiſtocles had been, and he had a better pretence to his 
patronage ; for he was not going to ſolicit the king's aid 
againſt his countrymen,-as 'Themiſtocles had done, but for 
his country againſt its worſt enemies. He concluded that 
Pharnabazns was moſt likely to procure him a ſafe conduct, 
and therefore went to him in Phrygia, where he ſtayed ſome 
time, making his court, and receiving marks of reſpect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their 
power and dominion, but when Lyſander robbed them alſo 
of their liberty, and put their city under the authority of 
thirty chiefs, they were ſtill more miſerably afflicted. Now 
their affairs were ruined, they perceived with regret the 
meaſures that would have ſaved them, and which they 
had neglected to make ute of; now they acknowledged 
their blindneſs and errors, and looked upon their ſecond 
quarrel with Alctbiades as the greateſt of thoſe errors.— 
They had caſt him off without any offence of his: their 
anger had been grounded upon the ill conduct of his lieu- 
tenant in loſing a few ſhips, and their own conduct had 
been ſtill worſe in depriving the commonwealth of the moſt 
excellent and valiant of all its generals. Yet amidit their 
preſent miſery there was one flight glimpſe of hope, that 
while Alcibiades ſurvived, Athens could not be utterly un- 
done. For he, who before was not content to lead an in- 
active, though pecaceble life, in exile, would not now, if 
his cwn affairs were upon any tolerable footing, tit fi: 
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and ſee the inſolence of the Lacedzzmonians, and the mad- 


neſs of the thirty tyrants, without endeavouring at ſome 


remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the multitude to 
dream of ſuch relief, ſince thoſe thirty chiefs themſelves 
were ſo ſolicitous to enquire after Alcibiades, and gave ſo 
much attention to what he was doing and contriving. 

At laſt, Critias repreſented to Ly lander, that the Lace- 
dæmonians could never ſecurely enjoy the empire of Greece 
till the Athenian democracy were abſolutely deſtroyed. 
And though the Athenians ſeemed at preſent to bear an 

oligarchy "with ſome patience, yet Alcibiades, if he lived, 
would not ſuffer them long to ſubmit to ſuch a kind of 
government, Lytander, howev er, could not be prevailed 
upon by theſe arguments, until he received private orders 
from the magiſtrates of Sparta, to get Alcibiades diſpatched; 
whether it was that they dreaded his great capacity, and 
enterpriſing ſpirit, or whether it was done in complaiſance 
to king Agis. Lyſander then ſent to Pharnabazus to 
defire him to put this order in execution: and he appointed 
his brother Magacus and his uncle Sutamithres to manage 
the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time reſided in a ſmall village in 
Phrygia, having his miſtreſs Timandra with him. One 
night he dreamed that he was attired in his miſtreſs's habit, 
and that as ſhe held him in her arms ſhe dreſſed his head, 
and painted his fage like a woman's. Others ſay, he 
dreamed that Magacus cut oft his head and burnt his body; 
and we are told, "that it was but a little before his depth 
that he had this viſion. Be that as it may, thoſe that were 
ſent to aflafiinate him, not daring to enter his houſe, ſur- 
rounded it, and ſet it on fire. As ſoon as he perceived it, 
he got together large quantities of clothes and hangings 
and threw them upon the fire to choke it; then having 
wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking his ſword 
in his right, he ſallied through the fire, and got ſafe ont 
before the ſtuff which he had thrown upon it could catch 
the flame. At ſight of him the barbarians diſperſed, not 
one of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter hin 
hand to hand ; but ſtanding at a diſtance, they pierced him 
with their darts and arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The 
barbarians retiring after he was ſlain, 'Timandra wrapt the 
body in her own robes, and buried it as decently and ho- 
nourably as her circumſtances would allow. 
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Timandra i is ſaid to have been mother to the famon; 
Lais, commonly called the Corinthian, thou; | ats wa; 
brovgint a captive from Hyccare a little town uu S. 
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TIMOLEON. 
Flourifhed 343 Years 6 ak Chriſt, 


Tus parentage of Timoleon was noble on both fides, 

for both his father Timodemus and his mother Demariſte 
were of the beſt families in Corinth. His love ot his country 
was remarkable, and ſo was the mildneſs of his diſpoſition, 
av ing that he bore an extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked 
men. His natural abilities for war were ſo happily tempered, 
that as an extraordinary prudence was ſeen in the enterpriſes 
of his younger years, ſo an undaunted courage diſtinguiſhed 
his declining age. He had an elder brother, named Ji- 
mophanes, who reſembled him in nothing ; being raſh and 
indliſcreet of himſelf, and utterly corrupted beſides by the 


patlion for ſovereignty, infuſed into him by ſome of bis 


proviigate acquaintance, and certain foreign ſoldiers whom 
he had always about him. He appeared to be impetuous 
in war, and to court danger, which gave his countrymen 
tuch an opinion of his courage and activity, that they fre- 
quently intruſted him with the command of the army. 
And in theſe matters Jimoleon much afhited him, by en- 
tirely concealing, or at leaſt extenuating, his faults, and 
magnifying the good qualities which nature had given him. 
In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of 
Argos and Cleone, Timoleon happened to ſerve among the 
intantry, when Timophanes, who was at the head of the 
cavalry, was brought into extreme danger: for his borſe 
being v ounded, threw him amidit the enemy. Hereupon, 
part of his companions were frightened, and preſently dit- 
perſed ; and the few that rem ained, having to fight with 
numbers, with difficulty ſtood their ground. Iimoleon, 
lecing his brother iu thele circumſtances, ran to his aflittance, 
and cuvered him as he op „with his thield, and after having 


received abundance of darts and many ſtrokes of the {word 
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TIMOLEON. 177 
upon his body and his armour, by great efforts repulſed the 
enemy, and faved him, 

Some time after this, the Corinthians apprehenſive that 
their city might be ſurpriſed through ſome treachery of 
their allies, as it had been before retolved to keep on foot 
four hundred mercenaries, gave the command of them to 
Timophanes. But he having no regard to juſtice or honour, 
ſoon entered into meaſures to ſubject the city to himſelf, 
and having put to death a number of the principal inhabi- 
tants without form of trial, declared himſelf abſolute prince 
of it, 'Timoleon, greatly concerned at this, and accountin 
the treacherous proceedings of his brother his own misfur- 
tune, went to expoſtulate with him, and endeavoured to 
perſuade him to renounce this madnefs and unfortunate 
ambition, and to bethink himſelf how to make his fellow- 
citizens ſome amends for the crimes he had committed, 
But as he rejected his ſingle admonition with diſdain, he 
returned a few days after, taking with him a kinſman, 
named A*ichylus, brother to the wife of Timophanes, and 
a certain ſoothſayer, a friend of his, whom "Theopompus 
calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and Timæus mention by the 
name of Orthagoras. Theſe three ſtanding round him, 
earneſtly entreated him yet to liſten to reaſon and change 
his mind. Timophanes at firſt laughed at them, and after- 
wards gave way to a violent pathon : upon which, 'Timoleon 
ſtepped afide, and ſtood weeping, with his face covered, 
while the other two drew their ſwords, and diſpatched him 
in a moment. | 

The matter being ſoon generally known, the principal 
and moſt vatnable part ot the Corinthians extolled Tiung- 
leon's deteſtation of wickedneſs, and that greatneſs of ſoul 
which, notwithſtanding the gentleneſs of his heart and his 
aſtection to his relations, led him to prefer his country to 
his family, and juſtice and honour to intereſt and advantage. 
While his brother fought valiantly for his country, he had 
laved him; and flain him, when he had treacherou!ly en- 
llaved it. "Thoſe who knew not how to live in a democracy, 
and had been uſed to make their court to men in power, 
pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant's death; but at 
the ſame time reviling Fimoleon, as guilty of an horrible 
and impious deed, they created him great uncatineis. When 
ne heard how heavily his mother bore it, aud that ſhe ut- 
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tered the moſt dreadful wiſhes and imprecations againſt him, 
he went to excuſe it and to conſole her: but ſhe could not 
endure the thought of ſeeing him, and ordered the doors to 
be ſhut againſt him. He then became entirely a-prey to 
ſorrow, and attempted to put an end to his life by abſtaining 


from all manner of food. In theſe unhappy elrevmfiarices 


his friends did not abandon him. They even added force 
to their entreaties till they prevailed on him to live, He 
determined, however, to hve in ſolitude; and accordingly 
he withdrew from all public affairs, and tor ſome years did 
not ſo much as appro: ich the city, but wandered about the 
m_ gloomy parts of his grounds, and gave himſelf up to 

zelancholy. Thus the judgment, if it borrows not from 
— and philoſophy ſufficient ſtrength and ſteadineſs for 
action, is eaſily unſettled and depraved by any caſual com- 
mendation or diſpraiſe, and departs from its own purpoles, 
For an action ſhould not only be juſt and laudable in itſel?, 
but the principle from which it proceeds, firm and immove- 


able, in order that our conduct may have the ſanction of 
our own approbation. Otherwile, upon the completion of 


any undertaking, we thall, through our own weakneſs, be 


filled with forromw and remorle, and the ſplendid ideas of 


honour and virtue, that led us to perform it, will vaniſh; 
Juſt as the glutton is ſoon cloyed and diſguſted with the 
luſcious viands which he had devoured with too keen an 
appetite. Repentance tarniſhes the beſt actions; whereas 
the purpoſes that are grounded upon knowledge and reaſon 
never change; though they may happen to be diſappointed 
of ſucceſs. Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, having 
vigorouſly oppoted the proceedings of Leofthenes, which 
notwithſtanding turned cut much more happily than he ex- 
pected ; when che ſav the Athenians offering ſacrifice and 


elated with their Boy, told them, he was glad of their 


ſucceſs, but if it was to do ger again he ſhould gice the fame 
counſel. Still ſtronger was the anſwer which "Ariftides the 


- Locrian, one of Plato's intimate friends, gave to Dionyf ſius 


the elder, When he demanded one of his daughters in mar- 
riage, 1 had rather Jee the virgin in her grave "than in the pu- 
lace of a tyrant, And when Diony ſius ſoon after put his 
fon to death, and then infolently aiked him, what he now 


« thought as to the du; ſal of his daugi er? I am ſorry, fad 


he, for what you have done, but I am not forry for what I 
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ſald. However, it is only a ſuperior and highly accompliſhed 
virtue that can attain ſuch heights as theſe. : 

As: for Timoleon's extreme dejection in conſequence'ot 
the late fact, whether it proceeded from regret of his bro- 
ther's fate, or the reverence he bore his mother, it ſo ſhat- 
ered and impaired his ſpirits, that for almoſt twenty years 
he was concerned in no important or public affair. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, and 
accepted as tuch by the ſuffrages of the people, Teleclides, 
a man of the greateſt power and reputation in Corinth, 
exhorted him to behave well, and to exert a generous valour 
in the execution. of his committion : For, ſafd he, i, your 
conduct be good, we ,, confider uu, as the defſiroyer of u 
tyrant ; if bad, as the murderer of your brother. 

While Timoleon was atlembling his forces, and preparing 
to ſet ſail, the Corinthians received letters from lcetes, 
which plainly diſcovered his revolt and treachery, For his 
ambaſſadors were no ſooner ſet out for Corinth, than he 
openly joined the Carthaginians, and acted in concert with 
them, in order to expel Dionyſius from Syracuſe, and 
uſurp the tyranny himſelf. Fearing, moreover, leſt he 
ſhould loſe his opportunity, by the ſpeedy arrival of the army 
from Corinth, he wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint 
them, © that there was no occaſion for them to put them- 
telves to trouble and expence, or to expoſe themſelves to 
the dangers of a voyage to Sicily ; particularly, as the Car- 
thaginians would oppoſe them, and were watching tor their 
ſhips with a numerous fleet; and that indeed, on account 
of the ſlowneſs of their motions, he had been forced to en- 
gage thoſe very Carthaginians to aflift him againſt the 
tyrant.” 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indifferent 
as to the expedition, upon the reading of theſe letters they 
were one and all fo incenſed againſt Icetes, that they readily 
ſupplied Timoleon with whatever he wanted, and united 
their endeavours to expedite his failing. 

When the fleet was equipped, and the ſoldiers provided 
with all that was neceſſary, the prieſteſſes of Proterpine had 
a dream, wherein that goddeſs and her mother Ceres ap- 
peared to them in a travelling garb, and told them, © | hat 
they intended to accompany Timoleon into Sicily.” Here- 
upon the Corinthians equipped a ſacred galley, which they 
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called the \galley of the goddefes. Timoleon himſelf went 
to Delphi, where he offered facritice to Apollo; and, upon 
Nis deſcending into the place where the oracles were deliver- 
ed; was ſurpriſed with this wonderful occurrence: a wreath, 
embroidered - with crowns and images of victory, ſhpped 
down from among the offerings that were hung np there, 
and fell upon Timoleon's head, to that Apollo ſeemed to 
#cnd him out crowned, upon that enterpriſe. . 

He had ſeven ſhips of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a 
tenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to 
fea. It was in the night that he ſet ſail, and with a pro- 
perous gale he was making his way, when on a ſudden the 
heavens ſeemed to be rent aſunder, and to pour upon his 
ſbip a bright and ſpreading flame, which ſoon formed itſelf 
into a torch, ſuch as is uſed in the facred myſteries, and 
having conducted them through their whole courſe, brought 
them to that quarter of Italy for which they deſigned to 
ſteer. The ſoothfayer declared that this appearance per- 
fectly agreed with the dream of the prieſteſſes, and that by 
this light from heaven, the goddeſſes ſhowed themſelves in- 
tereſted in the ſucceſs of the expedition. Particularly as 
Sicily was ſacred to Proſerpine; it being fabled that her 
rape happened there, and that the iſland was beſtowed on 
ner as a nuptial gift. | 

'The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the divine 
tavour, very ſoon croſſed the ſea, and made the coaſt of 
Italy. But the news brought thither from Sicily muck 
perplexed Timoleon, and diſheartened his forces. For 
Jcetes having beaten Dionyſus in a ſet battle, and taken 
great part of Syracuſe, had, by a line of circumvallation, 
mut up the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city 
which is called the iſland, and beſieged hum there. At the 
ſame time he ordered the Carthaginians to take care that 
Timoleon ſhould not land in Sicily ; hoping, when the 
Corinthians were driven off, without farther oppoſition, to 
ſhare the ifland with his new allies. The Carthaginians 
accordingly ſent away twenty of their galleys to Rhegium, 
in which were ambaſladors from Icetes to Timoleon, 
charged with propoſals, quite as captions as his proceed- 
ings themſelves : for they were nothing but fpecious and 
> artful words, invented to give a colour to his treacherous 
deligus. They were to make an offer, „That Timoleon 
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might, if he thought proper, go and aſſiſt Icetes with his 
counſel, and ſhare in his ſucceſſes: but that he muſt ſend 


back his ſhips and troops to Corinth, ſince the war was al- 
moſt finiſhed, and the Carthaginians were determined to 
prevent their paſſage, and ready to repel force with force.” 

The Corinthians, then, as ſoon as they arrivedat Rhegium, 
meeting with; this embally, and ſeeing the Carthaginians 
riding at anchor near them, were vexed at the inſult: a 
general indignation was expreſſed againſt Jcetes, and fear 
for the Siciliaus, whom they plainly ſaw left as a prize, to 
reward Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians for 
aſſiſting in ſetting him up tyrant, And it ſeemed umpothible 
for them to get the better, either of the barbarians who 
were- watching them with double their number of ſhips, 
or of the forces of Icetes, which they had expected would 


have joined them, and put themſelves under their com- 


mand. 
Aimoleon, on this occaſion, coming to an interview with 
the ambayadors and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly 
ſaid, He would ſubmit to their propoſal,” for what could 
he gain by oppoſing them? “ but he was defirous that they 
would give them in publicly before the people of Rhegium, 
ere he quitted that place, fince it was a Grecian city, and 
common friend to both parties. For that this tended to his 
ſecurity, and they themſelves would ſtand more firmly to 
their engagements, if they took that people for witnelles to 
them,” | 

This overture he made only to amuſe them, intending 
all the while to fteal a pallage, and the magiſtrates ot 
Rhegium entered heartily into his ſcheme ; for they wiſhed 
to ſee the affairs of Sicily iu Corinthian hands, and dreaded 
the neighbourhood of the barbarians. They ſummoned, 


therefore, an aſſembly, and ſhut the gates, leſt the citizens 


mould go about any other buſineſs. Being convened, they 
made long ſpeeches, one of them taking up the argument 
where another laid it down, with no other view than to gain 
time for the Corinthian galleys to get under ſail ; and the 
Carthaginians were eaſily detained in the aſſembly, as hav- 
ing no ſuſpicion, becaute Timoleon was preſent, and it was 


expected every moment that he would ſtand up and make 
his ſpeech, But upon ſecret notice that the other galleys 


of 


had put to ſea, and his alone was left behind, by the help 
of the Rhegians who preſſed cloſe-to the roſtrum, and con- 
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cealed him amongſt them, he ſlipped through the crowd, 
got down to'the ſhore, and hoiſted fail with all ſpeed. 

He toon arrived, with all his veſſels, at Tauromenium 
in Sicily, to, which he had been invited ſome time before, 
and where he was now kindly received, by Andromac hus, 
lord of that city. This Andromachus Was father to Ti- 
nus the hiſtorian ; and being much the beſt of all the 
Sicilian princes of his time, he both governed his own pec- 
ple agreeably to the laws and principles of juſtice, and 
had ever avowed his averſion and enmity to tyrants. On 
this account he readily allowed Jimoleon to make his city 
a place of arms, and periuaded his people to co-operate 
with the Corinthians with all their force, in reſtoring g liberty 
to the whole land. 

The Carthaginans at Rheginm, upon the breaking up 
of the aflerably, ſeeing that Timoleon was gone, were 
vexed to find themſelves outwitteds and it afforded no 
{mall diverſion to the Rhegians, that Pheenictans fhovld 
complain of any thing effected g guile. They diſpatched, 
however, one of their galleys with an ambaflador to 
Tauromenium, who repreſented the affair at large to An- 
dromachus, inſiſting with much inſolence and barbaric 
pride, that he ſhould immediately turn the Corinthians 
out of his town; and at laſt ſhowing him his hand with 
the palm upwards, and then turning it down again, told 
him, if he did not comply with that condition, the Car- 
thaginians would grerlurn his city, ut as he had turned 
his hand, Andromachus only ſmiled, and without making 
him any other anſwer, firetched out his hand, firſt with 
one fide up, and then the otter, and bade him, begone di- 
recti, if ke did not cone to have his ſhip turned upfide doun 
in the ſame manner. 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his paſ- 
ſage, was much alarmed, and ſent for a great number of 
the Carthaginian galleys. The Syracuſans then began to 
deſpair of a deliverance ; for they ſaw the Carthaginians 
maſters of their harbour, lectes poſſeſſed of the city, and 
the citadel in the hands of Dionyſius; while Timoleon 
held only by a ſmall border of the tkirts of Sicily, the little 
town of Tauremenium, with a feeble hope and an inconfi- 
derable force, having no more than a thouſand men, and 
proviſions barely ſuthcient for them. Nor had the Sicilian 
ſtates any confidence in him, plunged as they were in mit- 
fortunes, and exaſperated againſt all that pretended to lead 
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armies to their ſuccour, particularly on account of the 
perfidy of Callippus and Pharax. The one was an Athe- 
niah, and the other a Lacedæmonian, and both came 
with profeſſions to do great things for the liberty of Sicily, 
and for demoliſhing the tyrants; yet the Sicilians ſoon 
found that the reign of former oppreſſors was compara- 
tively a golden age, and reckoned thoſe far more happy 
who died in ſervitude than ſuch as lived to ſee fo diſmal a 
kind of freedom. Expecting, therefore, that this Corin- 
thian deliverer would be no better than thoſe before him, 
and that the deceitful hand of art would reach out to them 
the ſame bait of good hopes and fair promiſes, to draw 
them into ſubjection to a new maſter, they all, except the 
people of Adranum, ſuſpected the deſigns of the Corin- 
thians, and declined their propoſals. Adranum was a 
ſmall city, conſecrated to the god Adranus, who was held 
in high veneration throughout all Sicily. Its inhabitants 
were at variance with each other ; ſome calling in Icetes 
and the Carthaginians, and others applying to Tunoleon. 
Both generals, ſtriving which ſhould get there firſt, as for- 
tune would have it, arrived about the ſame time, But 
Icetes had five thouſand men with him, and 'Iimoleon 
twelve hundred at the moſt, whom he drew out of Tauro- 
menium, which was forty-two miles and a halt from Adra- 
num. The firſt day he made but a ſhort march, and 
pitched his tents in good time. The next day he marched 
forward at a great pace, though the road was very rugged, 
and towards evening was informed that Icetes had juſt 
reached the town, and was encamping before it. At the 
lame time his officers made the toremoſt diviſion halt, to 
take ſome refreſhment, that they might be the more vi- 
gorous in the enſuing engagement, This, however, was 
againſt the opinion of 'Vimoleon, who entreated them to 
march forward as faſt as poſſible, and to attack the enemy 
before they were put in order «it being probable, now they 
were juſt come off their march, that they were employed in 
pitching their tents and preparing their ſupper. He had 
no ſooner given this order, than he took his buckler and 
put himſelf at the head of them, as leading them on to 
unqoubted victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheer- 


fully, being now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum, 


15 
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As ſoon as they came up, they fell upon the enemy, w 
were in great confuſion, and ready to fly at their tirſt ap- T7 
proach. For this reaſon not many more than three hun- 15 


dred were killed, but twice as many were made priſoners, | | 
and the camp was taken. . 
Upon this the people of Adranum opened their gates to A 
Timoleon, and joined his party, declaring with terror ane 

aftoniſhment, that during the battle, the ſacred doors of |} 
.the temple opened of their own accord, the ſpear of. their | 
god was ſeen to ſhake to the very point, and his face dropt 
with ſweat. Theſe things did not foreſhow that victory 
only, but the future ſucceſſes, to which this diſpute was a 
fortuhate prelude, For leveral cities, by their ambaſſadors, ; 
immediately joined in alliance with Timoleon ; and Ma- g 
mercus, ſovereign of Catana, a warlike and wealthy prince, 5 
ot 
} 
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entered into the confederacy. But what was ſtill more mate- 
rial, Dionyſius himſelf, having bid adieu to hope, and un- 
able to hold out much longer, deſpiſing Icetes, Who was | 
10 ſhamefully beaten, and admiring the bravery of 'Timo- 4 
leon, offered to deliver up to him and the Corinthians 
both himſelf and the citadel], 1 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune, ſo ſuperior to 
tis hopes, and ſent Enclides and Telemachus, two Corin- 
thian oflicers, into the citadel, as he did four hundred men "4 
betides, not altogether, nor openly, for that was impol- 
ible, becauſe the enemy were upon their guard, but by 1 
tealth, and a few at a time. This corps, then, took poſlei- 
nion of the citadel and the tyrant's moveables, with all 2 
that he had provided for carrying on the war, namely, a 
good number of horſes, all manner of engines, and a vaſt 7 
quantity of darts. They found alſo arms tor teventy;thou- FR 
land men which had been laid up of old, and twothoufand ; 
toldiers with Dionyſius, whom he delivered up along with 
the ſtores to TIimoleon. But the tyrant reſerved his money 
to himſelf, and having got on board a ſhip, he failed with FT 
a few of his friends, without being perceived by Icetes, ang 
reached the camp of 'Timoleon.. 1 00 TIT 1 

Then it was that he firſt appeared in the humble figure 
of a private man, and, as ſuch, he was. lent with one ſhip 


and. a very moderate ſum: of money, :to.Corinth ; he that, 
was born in a ſplendid court, and educated as heir;to the S | 
moſt abſulate monarchy that eyer-exifted, - He held it for Wa 1 


ten years: and for twelve more, from the time that Dion 
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took up arms againſt him, he was exerciſed continually in 


wars and troubles: inſomuch that the miſchiefs cauſed 
by his tyranny were abundantly recompenſed upon his 
own head in what he ſuffered. He ſaw his ſons die in 
their youth, his daughters deflowered, and his ſiſter, who 
was alſo his wife, expoſed to the brutal luſts of his ene- 
mies, and then ſlaughtered with her children, and thrown 
into the lea, | 

When Dionyſius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a 
man in Greece who was not deſirous to ſee him and dit- 
courſe with him. Some hating the man, and rejoicing at 
his misfortunes, came for the pleaſure of inſulting him in 
his preſent diſtreſs ; others, whoſe ſentiments, with re- 
ſpect to him, were ſomewhat changed, and who were 
touched with compaition for his fate, plainly ſaw the in- 
fluence of an invifible and divine power diſplayed in the 
affairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature nor art pro- 
duced in thoſe times any thing fo remarkable as that 
work of fortune, which thowed the man who was lately 
ſovereign of Sicily, now holding converſatien in a butcher s 
ſhop at Corinth, or fitting whole days in a perfumer's ; 


5 
or drinking the diluted wine of taverns ; or 1quabbling 
in the ſtreets with lewd women; or directing female mu- 
ficians in their ſinging, and diſputing with them ſeriouſly 
about the harmony of certain airs that were ſung in the 
theatre. | 


Nevertheleſs, ſome ſayings of his are recorded, by which 


it ſhould feem that he did not bear his pretent misfortunes 


in an abject manner. When he arrived at Lencas, which 
was a Corinthian colony as well as Syracuſe he ſaid, © He 
found himſelf in a ſituation like that of young men who 
had been guilty of ſome miſdemeanor. For as they con- 


verſe cheertully, notwithſtanding, with their brothers, but 


are abaſhed at the thought of coming before their fathers, 
t he was aſhamed of going to live in the mother city, and 


could paſs his days much more to his ſatisfaction with 


them.” Another time, when a certain ſtranger derided 
him, at Corinth, in a very rude and ſcornful manner, for 
having, in the meridian of his power, taken pleature in the 
diſoourſe of philoſophers, and at laſt atked him, “ What 
he had got by the wiſdom of Plato?“ “ Do you think,” 
lathe, & that we hays reaped no advantage from Plato, 
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when we bear in this manner ſuch a change of ſortune?“ 
Ariſtoxenus the muſician, and ſome others, having in- 
quired © What was the ground of his diſpleaſure againſt 
Plato?“ He anſwered, That abſolute power abounded 
with evils: but had this great infelicity above all the reſt, 
that among the number of thoſe who call themſelves the 


friends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one who will 


ſpeak his mind to him freely; and that by ſuch falſe 
friends he had been deprived of the friendſhip of Plato.” 
Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make 
merry with Dionyſius, ſhook his robe when he entered his 
apartment, as is uſual when perſons approach a tyrant; 
and he, returning the jeſt very well, bade him“ Do the 
ſame when he went out, that he might not carry off ſome 
of the moveables.” 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, with a 
kind of ſneeer, introduced ſome diſcourſe about the odes 
and tragedies which Dionyſius, the elder, left behind him, 
and pretended to doubt how he could find leiſure for ſuch 
works. Dionyſius anſwered ſmartly enough, © They were 
written in the time which you and 1, and other happy fel- 
lows, ſpend over the bowl.” 

Plato did not ſee Dionyſius in Corinth, for he had now 
been dead ſome time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he 
firſt met him, addreſſed him as follows:“ How little doſt 
thou deſerve to live!“ Thus Dionyſius anſwered : “It is 
kind in you to ſympathize with me in my misfortunes.” 
« Doft thou think then? ſaid Diogenes, © that I have any 
pity for thee, and that I am not rather vexed that ſuch 
a flave as thou art, and fo fit to. grow old and die, like 
thy father, on a tyrant's uneaſy throne, ſhould, inſtead 


of that, live with us here in mirth and pleaſure ?” © So 


that when I compare with theſe words of the philoſo- 
Pher, the doleful expreſſions of Philiftus, in which he be- 
wails the fate of the daughters of Leptines, That from 
the great and ſplendid enjoyments of abſolute power, they 
were reduced to a private and humble ſtation,” they ap- 
pear like the lamentations of a woman, who regrets her 
perfumes, her purple robes, and golden trinkets. This 
account of the ſayings of Dionyſius, ſeems to me neither 


foreign from biography, nor without its utility to ſuck | 


readers as are not in a hurry or taken up with other con- 
CErlls, | 
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If the ill fortune of Dionyſius appeared ſurpriſing, the 
ſacceſs of Timoleon was no leſs wonderful. For within 
fifty days after his landing in Sicily, he was maſter of the 
citadel of Syracuſe, and ſent off Dionyſius into Peloponne- 
ſus. The Corinthians, encouraged with theſe advantages, 
ſent him a reinforcement of two thouſand foot and two 
hundred horſe. Theſe got on their way as far as 'Thu- 
rium; but finding it impracticable to gain a paſſage from 
thence, becauſe the {ca was beſet with a numerous fleet 
of Carthaginians, they were forced to ſtop there, and watch 
their opportunity. However, they employed their time in 
a very noble undertaking, For the 'Thurians, marching 
out of their city to war againſt the Brutians, left it in 
charge with theſe Corinthian ſtrangers, who defended it 
with as much honour and integrity as if it had been their 
own. 

Meantime, Icetes carried on the ſiege of the citadel 
with great vigour, and blocked it up fo cloſe, that no pro- 
viſions could be got in for the Corinthian garrifon. He 
provided allo two ſtrangers to aſſaſſinate Timoleon, and 
tent them privately to Adranum. That general, who ne- 
ver kept any regular guards about him, lived then with the 
Adranites, without any ſort of precaution or ſuſpicion, by 
reaſon of his confidence in their tutelary god. The aſſaiſins 
being informed that he was going to ofter ſacrifice, went 
into the temple with their poniards under their clothes, and 
mixing with thoſe that ſtood round the altar, got nearer to 
him by little and little. They were juſt going to give each 


other the ſignal to begin, when fomebody ſtruck one of 


them on the head with his ſword, and laid him at his feet. 
Neither he that ſtruck the blow kept his ſtation, nor the 
companion of the dead man; the former with his ſword 
in his hand, fled to the top of a high rock, and the latter 


laid hold on the altar, entreating Timoleon toſpare his life, 


on condition that he diſcovered the whole matter. Ac 


cordingly, pardon was promiſed him, and he confeſſed 
that he and the perſon who lay dead were ſent on purpoſe 
to kill him. 

Whilſt he was making this confeſſion, the other man 
was brought down from the rock, and loudly proteſted, 
that he was guilty of no injuſtice, for he only took righ- 
teous vengeance on the wretch who had murdered his fa- 
ther in the city of Leontium, And for the truth of this, 
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he appealed to ſeveral that were there preſent, who all 
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atteſted the ſame, and could not but admire the wonderful 
management of fortune, which, moving one thing by an- 
other, bringing together the moſt diſtant incidents, and 
combining thote that have no manner of relation, but ra- 
ther the greateſt diflimilarity, makes ſuch .uſe of them, 
that the cloſe of one proceſs is always the beginning of an- 
other. The Corinthians rewarded the man with a preſent 
of ten mine, becauſe his hand had 'co-operated with the 
guardian genius of 'Timoleon, and he had reſerved the ſatiſ- 
faction for his private wrongs to the time when fortune 
availed herſelf of it to ſave the general. This happy eſcape 
had effects beyond the preſent, for it inſpired the Corin- 
thians with high expectations of Timoleon, when they ſaw 
the Sicilians now reverence and guard him, as a man whole 
perſon was ſacred, and who was come as miniſter of the 
gods, to avenge and deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and ſaw many 
of the Sicilians going over to Jimoleon, he blamed himſelf 
for making uſe-of the Carthaginians in ſmall numbers 
only, and availing himſelf of their atſiſtance as it were by 


ftealth, and as if he were aſhamed of it, when they had 


ſuch immenſe forces at hand. He ſent, therefore, for 
Mago their commander in chief, and his whole fleet; 
who, with terrible pomp, took potlethon of the harbour 
with a hundred and fifty thips, and landed an army of ſixty 


- thouſand men, which encamped in the city of Syracule ; 


inſomuch that every one imagined the inundation of barba- 
rians, which had been announced and expected of old, was 


now come upon Sicily. For in the many wars which the 


had waged in that iſland, the Carthaginians had never be- 
fore been able to take Syracuſe : but Icetes then receiving 
them, and delivering up the city to them, the whole be- 
came a camp of barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who 1131] held the citadel, found thems 
ſelves in very dangerous and diſhcult circumſtances ; for 
beſides that they were in want of proviſions,” becauſe the 
port was guarded aud blocked np, they were employed in 
{barp aud continnal diſputes about the walls, which were 
attacked with all manner of machines and batterics, and 
for the defence of which they were obliged to divide them- 
ſelves. 'Iimoleen, however, ſound means to -relieve them; 
by ſending a ſupply of corn {rom Catana in ſmall tiſhing- 
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boats and little ſkifts, which watched the opportunity to 


make their way through the enemy's fleet, when it happen- 
ed to be ſeparated by a ſtorm. Mago and Icetes no ſooner 
1ſaw this, than they reſolved to make themſelves maſters of 
Catana, from which proviſions were ſent to the beſieged ; 
and taking with them the beſt of their troops, they ſailed 
from Syracuſe. Leo, the Corinthian, who commanded in 
the citadel, having obſerved from the top of it, that thoſe 
of the enemy who ſtayed behind abated their vigilance, 
and kept but an indifferent guard, ſuddenly fell upon them 
as they were diſperſed ; and killing ſome, and putting the 
reſt to flight, gained the quarter called 4chradina, which 
was much the ſtrongeſt, and had ſuffered the leaſt from the 
enemy; for Syracuſe is an aſſemblage, as it were, of towns, 
Finding plenty of proviſions and money there, he did not 
give up the acquiſition, nor return into the citadel, but 
ſtood upon his defence in the Achradina, having fortified 
it quite round, and joined it by new works to the citadel, 
Mago and Icetes were now near Catana, when a horſeman, 
diſpatched from Syracuſe, brought them tidings that the 
Achradina was taken; which ſtruck them with ſuch ſur- 
priſe, that they returned in great hurry, having neither 
taken the place. which they went againſt, nor kept that 
which they had before. 


Perhaps prudence and valour have as much right as for- 


tune to lay claim to theſe ſucceſſes; but the event that 
next enſued is wholly to be aſcribed to the favour of for- 
tune. The corps of Corinthians that were at Thurium, 
dreading the Carthaginian fleet, which, under the com- 
mand of Hanno, obſerved their motions, and finding, at 
the ſarne time, that the fea for many days was ſtormy and 
tempeſtuous, determined to march through the country of 
the Brutians; and partly by perſuaſion, partly by force, 
they made good their patlage through the territories of the 
barbarians, and came down to Rhegium, the fea ſtill con- 
tinuing rough. as before. 

Ihe Carthaginian admiral, not expecting the Corin— 
thians would venture out, thought it was in vain to fit ſtill; 
and having perſuaded himſelf that he had invented one of 
the fineſt ſtratagems in the world, ordered the mariners to 
crown themſelves with garlands, and to drets up the gal- 
leys with Grecian and Phonician bucklers, and thus 
equipped, he faile:] to Syracuſe, When he came near the 
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citadel, he hailed it with loud hnzzas and expreſſions of 
triumph, declaring that he was juſt come from beating the 
Corinthian ſuccours, whom he had met with at ſea, as they 
were endeavouring at a paſſage. By this means he hoped 
to ſtrike terror into the beſieged. While he was acting 
this part, the Corinthians get down to Rhegium, and 
as the coaſt was clear, and the wind falling as it were mi- 


raculouſly, promiſed ſmooth water and a ſafe voyage, 


they immediately went aboard ſuch barks and fithing- 
boats as they could find, and patled over into Sicily with 
fo much ſafety, and in ſuch a dead calm, that they even 
drew the horſes by the reins, ſwimming by the ſide ot the 
veſlels, 

When they were all landed, arid had joined Tunolecn, 
he ſoon took Meflana 3 and from thence he marched in 
good order to Syracuſe, depending more upon his good 
tortune than his torces, for he had not above tour thouſand 
men with him. On the firit news of his approach. Mago 
was greatly perplexed and alarmed, and his ſuſpicions were 
increaſed on the following occaſions : the marſhes about 
Syracuſe, which receive a "great deal of trefh water from 
ne ſprings, and from the Jakes and rivers that diſcharge 
themſelves there into the ſea, have ſuch abundance of eels, 
that there is always plenty for thoſe that choole to ſiſhi tor 
them. The common loldiers of both ſides amuſed them- 
ſelves promiſcuoully with that ſport, at their vacant hours, 
and upon any ceſlation of arms. As they were all Greeks, 
and had no pretence for any private animoſity againſt 
each other, they fought boldly when they met in battle, 
and in time of truce they mixed together, and converſe 
familiarly. Buſied at one of theſe times in their common 
diverſion of fiſhing, they fell into diſcourſe, and expreſled 
their admiration of the convenience of the ſea and the fi- 
tuation of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the 
Corinthian ſoldiers thus addreſſed thoſe that ſerved under 
Icetes: © And can you, who are Greeks, readily. con- 
ſent to reduce this city, ſo ſpacious in itſelf, and bleſt 
with ſo many advantages, into the power of the barba- 
rians, and to bring the Carthaginians, the molt deceitful 
and bloody of them all, into our -neighbourhood ; when you 
ought to with that between them and Greece there were 
many Sicilies? Or can you think that they have brought 
an armed force from the pillars of Hercules and the At- 
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lantic Ocean, and braved the hazards of war, purely to 
erect a principality for Icetes ; who, it he had had the pru- 
dence which becomes a general, would never have driven 
; out his founders, to call into his conntry the worſt of 
7 its enemies, when he might have obtained of the Corin- 
thians and Timoleon any proper degree of honour and 
power?“ 

The ſoldiers that were in pay with Tcetes, repeating 
their diſcourſes often in their camp, gave Mago, who 
had long wanted a pretence to be gone, room to fulpect 
that he was betrayed. And though Icetes entreated him 
to ſtay, and remonſtrated upon their great ſuperiority to 
the enemy, yet he weighed anchor, and failed back to 
Africa, ſnamefally and naccountably tuffering Sicily to 
| {lip out of his hands. 
$-- Next day, Timoleon drew vp his army in order of 
| battle before the place; but when he and his Corinthians 
were told that Mago was fied, and ſaw the harbour empty, 
they could not forbear laughing at his cowardice; and by 
way of mockery, they cauted proclamation to be made 
about the city, promiſing a reward to any one that could 
give information where the Carthaginian fleet was gone to 
hide itſelf. Icetes, however, had {till the ſpirit to ſtand a 
farther ſhock, and would not let go his hold, but vigor- 
outly defended thoſe quarters of the city which he occu- 
pied, and which appeared almoſt impregnable. 'Timoleon, 
therefore, divided his forces into three parts; and himſelf 
with one of them made his attack by the river Anapus, 
where he was likely to meet with the warmeſt reception 
commanding the ſecond, which was under Iſias the Corin- 
thian, to begin their operations from the Achradina, while 
Dinarchus and Demaretus, who brought the laſt reinforce- 
ment from Corinth, ſhould attempt the Epipole: fo that 
ſeveral impreſſions being made at the ſame time, and on 
every ſide, the ſoldiers of Icetes were overpowered, and 
put to flight. Now, that the city was taken by atfault, 
; and ſuddenly reduced, upon the flight of the. enemy, we 
= may juſtly impute to the bravery of the troops, and the 
> ability of their general; but that not one Corinthian was 
either killed or wounded, the fortune of Timoleon claims 
N entirely to herſelf, willing, as ſhe ſeems, to maintain a 
diſpute with his valour, and that thoſe who read his flory, 

may rather admire his happy tuccels, than the merit of his 
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actions. The fame of this great achievement ſoon over- 
ſpread not only Sicily and Jtaly, but in a few days it re- 
founded throvgh Greece: ſo that the city of Corinth, 
which was in forme doubt whether its fleet was arrived in 
Sicily, was informed by the ſame metlengers, that its forces 
had made good their paſſage, and were vittortous. S0 
well did their affairs proſper, and ſo much Juttre did for- 
tune add to the gallintry of their exploits, by the ſpee di- 
neſs of their exccntion. 

Timoleon, thus maſter of the citadel, did not proceeil 
like Dion, or ſpare the place for its beauty and magnitt- 
cence ; but guarding againſt the ſuſpicions, which firſt 
fſlandered, and then deſtroyed that great man, he ordererl 
the public crier to give notice,“ That all the Syracuſans 
who were willing to have a hand in the work, ſhould come 
with proper inſtruments to deſtroy the bulwarks of tyran- 
ny.” Hereupon they came one and all, conſidering that 
proclamation and that day as the ſureſt commencement 
of their liberty; and they not only demolithed the eita- 
del, but levelled with the ground both the palaces and 
the monuments of the tyrants. Having ſoon cleared the 
Place, he built a common-hall there tor the feat of ju- 
dicature, at once to gratify the citizens, and to ſhow 
that a popular governinent ſhould be erected on the ruins 
of tyranny. | 

The city thus taken was found comparatively deftitute 
of inhabitants. Many bad been lain in the wars and in- 
teſtine broils, and many more had fled from the rage ot 
the tyrants, Nay, 1o little frequented was the market- 
place of Syracwie, that it produced graſs enough for the 

horſes to paſture upon, and for the grooms to repoſe them- 
ſelves by them. I he other cities, except-a very few, were 
entire deſerts full of deer and wild boars, and fuch- as had 
leiſure for it, often hunted them in the ſuburbs and about 
the walls; while none of thoſe that had poſleſſed them- 
ſelves of caſtles and ſtrong holds, could be perſuaded to 
quit them, or come down into the city, for they looked 
with batred and horror upon the tribunals and other feats 
of government, as ſo many nurſeries of tyrants, Timoleon 
and the Syracuſans, therefore, thought proper to write to 
the Corinthians, to ſend them a good number from Greece, 
to people Syracuſe, becanſe the land muſt otherwiſe lie 
uncultivated, and becauſe they expected a more formidable 
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war from Africa, being informed that Mago had killed 
himſelf, and that, the Carthaginians, provoked at his bad 
conduct in the expedition, had crucified his body, and were 
collecting great forces for the invaſion of Sicily the enſu- 
ing ſummer, | 

| Theſe. letters of Timoleon's being delivered, the Syra- 
cuſan ambaſſadors attended at the ſame time, and begged 
of the Corinthians to take their city into their protection, 
and to become founders of it anew. "They did not, how- 


-ever, haſtily ſeize that advantage, or appropriate the city 


to themſelves, but firſt tent to the facred games, and the 
other great atlemblies of Greece, and cauſed proclamation 
to be made by their heralds :* “ That the Corinthians 
having aboliſhed arbitrary power in Syracuſe, and expelled 
the tyrant, invited all Syracuſans and other Sicilians to 
people that city, where they ſhould enjoy their liberties and 
privileges, and have the lands divided by equal lots among 


them.“ Then they ſent envoys into Aſia and the iſlands, 


where they were told the greateſt part of the fugitives were 
diſperſed, to exhort them all to come to Corinth, where 
they ſhould be provided with veſlels, commanders, and a 


convoy at the expence of the Corinthians, to conduct them 


ſafe to Syracuſe. Their intentions thus publiſhed, the Co- 


rinthians enjoyed the juſteſt praiſe, and the moſt diſtin- 
guithed glory, having delivered a Grecian city from ty- 
rants, ſaved it from the barbarians, and reſtored the ci- 


. tizens to their country. But the perſons who met on this 


occaſion at Corinth, not being a tuthcient number, defired 
that they might take others along with them from Co- 
rinth, and the reſt of Greece, as new coloniſts; by which 
means, having made up their number full ten thouſand, 
they ſailed to Syracuſe. By this time great multitudes 


from Italy and Sicily had flocked in to Timoleon; who find- 


ing their number, as Athanis reports, amount to ſixty 
thouſand, freely divided the lands among them, but ſold 


the houſes for a thouſand talents. By this contrivance he 
both left it in the power of the ancient inhabitants to re- 
deem their own, and took occaſiun allo to raiſe a ſtock for 


the community, who had been fo poor in all reſpects, aud 


ſo little able to furniſh the ſupplics for the war, that they 
nad ſold: the very ſtatues, after having formed a judicial 


proceſs againſt each, and paſſed ſentence upon them, as if 
they had been ſo many criminals, On this occaſion we are 
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told, they ſpared one ſtatue, when all the reſt were con- 
demned, namely, that of Gelon, one of their ancient kings, 
in honour of the man, and for ihe fake of the victory which 
he gained over the Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracuſe being thus revived, and repleniſhed with ſuch a 
number of inhabitants who flocked to it from all quarters, 
Timoleon was defirous to beftow the bleſling of liberty on 
the other cities allo, and once for all to extirpate arbitrary 
government out of Sicily, For this purpole, mare hin 
into the territories of the petty tyrants, lie compelled Icetes 
to quit the «anterefts of Carthage, to agree to demolit}; 
his caſtles, and to live among the Leontmes as a BY vat. 
perſon. Leptines alſo, prince of Appollonia and fevera! 
other little towns, nding binitelf in danger ot being 
taken, ſurrendered, and had bis life granted him, but 
was ſent to, Corinth: for 'Timotcon looked upon it as a 
glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily ſhould be forced 
to live .as exiles in the city which had colonized that 
Wand, and ſhould be ſeen, by the Greeks, in ſuch an ab- 
Ject condition. 

Aſter this, he returned to Syracuſe to ſettle the civil go- 
vernment, and to eftablith the moſt important and necet- 
ſary laws, a along with Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers 
ſent from Corinth, In the meanwhile, willing that the 
mercenaries ſhould reap ſome advantage from the ene- 
. my's country, and be kept from ination, he ſent Dinarchus 
and Demaretus into the Carthaginian province. 'Thetz 
drew leveral cities from the Punic intereſt, and not only 
lived in abundance themſelves, but alſo raiſed money, from 
the plunder, for carrying on the war. While thele matters 
were tranſacting, the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybeum, 
with ſeventy thouſand land forces, two hundred galleys, 
and a thouſand other vefiels, which carried machines of 
war, chariots, vaſt quantities of proviſions and all other 
ſtores; as if they were now determined not to carry on 
the war by piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks entirely 
out of Sicily. For their force was ſufficient to effect 
this, even if the Sicilians had been united, and much more 
ſo, haraſſed as they were with mutual animoſities. When 
the Carthaginians therefore ſound that their Sicilian terri- 
tories were laid waſte, they marched under the command 
of Aſdrubal and Hamilcar, in great fury againſt the Co- 
rinthians. 
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Information of this being brought directly to Syracuſe, 
the inhabitants were ſtruck with tuch terror by that pro- 
digious armament, that ſcarce three thouſand, ont of ten 
times that number, took up arms and ventured to follow 
Tjmoleon. The mercenaries were in number four thou- 
ſand, and of them about a thouſand gave way to their fears, 
when upon their march, and turned back, crying out, 
«© "That Timoleon muſt be mad or in his dotage, to go 
againſt an army of ſeventy thouſand men, with only five 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, and to draw his handful 
of men, too, eight days march from Syracuſe ; by which 
means there could be no retuge tor thoſe that ficd, nor 
burial for thoſe that fell in battle.” 

Timoleon conſidered it as an advantage, that theſe 
cowards difcovered themſelves before the engagement; and 
having encouraged the reſt, he led them haſtily to the banks 


of the Crimeſus, where he was told the Carttnginians were 


drawn together. 


The ſummer was now begun, and the end of the month 
Thargelion bronght on the ſolſtice ; ; the river then ſending 
up a thick mitt, the field was covered with it at firſt, fo that 
nothing in the enemy's camp was diſcernible, only an 
inarticulate and confuſed noife which reached the ſummit 
of the hill, ſhowed that a great army lay at ſome diſtance. 
But when the Corinthians had reached the top, and laid 
down their ſhields to take breath, the ſun had raiſed the 
vapours higher, ſo that the fog being collected upon the 
fummits, covered them only, while the places below were 
all viſible, The river Crimeſus appeared clearly, and the 
enemy were ſeen croſſing it, firſt with chariots drawn by 
four horſes, and formidably provided tor the combat ; be- 
hind which there marched ten thoutand men with white 
bucklers. Theſe they conjectured to be Carthaginians, by 
the brightneſs of their armour, and the {lowneis and good 
order in which they moved. They were followed by the 

roops of other nations, who advanced in a confuſed and 
tumultuous manner, | 

Timoleon obſerving that the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy he pleated, bade 
his men take notice how the main body was divided by the 
{tream, part having. already got over and part preparing to 
pals it; and ordered Nemaretus with the cavalry to attack 
the Carthaginians-and put them in contuſion, before they 
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had time to range themſelves in order of battle. Then he 
kimſelf deſcending into the plain with the infantry, formed 
the wings out of other Sicilians, intermingling a few 
{ſtrangers with them; but the natives of Syracule and the 
moſt warlike of the mercenaries he placed about himſelf in 
the centre, and ſtopped a while to ſee the ſucceſs of the 
horſe. When he ſaw that they could not come up io 
grapple with the Carthaginians, by reaſon of the chariots 
that ran to and fro before their army, and that they were 
obliged often to wheel about, to avoid the danger of having 
their ranks broken, and then to rally again and return to 
the charge, ſometimes here ſometimes. there, he took his 
buckler, and called to the foot to tollow him, and be of good 
courage, with an accent that ſeemed more than human, ſo 
much was it above his uſual pitch; whether it was exalted 
by his ardour and enthuſiatm, or whether (as many were 
of opinion) the voice of ſome god was joined to his. His 
troops anſwering him with a loud ſhout, and preſſuig him 
to lead them on without delay, he ſent orders to the cavalry 
to get beyond the line of chariots, and to take the enemy 
in flank, while himſelf thickening his firſt ranks, ſo as to 
Join buckler to buckler, and cauſing the trumpet to ſound, 
bore down upon the Carthaginians. They ſuſtained the 
firſt ſhock with great ſpirit : for being fortified with breaſt- 
plates of iron and helmets of braſs, and-covering themſelves 
with large ſhields, they could eaſily repel the, ſpears and 
javelins. But when the buſineſs came to a deciſion by the 
ſword, where art is no leſs requiſite than ſtrength, all on a 
ſudden there broke out dreadful thunders from the moun- 
tains, mingled with long trails of lightning; after which 
the black clouds, deſcending from the tops of the hills, fell 

on the two armies in a ftorm of wind, rain, and hail. 
The tempeſt was on the backs of the Greeks, but beat upon 
the faces of the barbarians, and almoſt blinded them with 
the ſtormy ſhowers and the fire continually ſtreaming from 
the clouds. | | 

"Theſe things very much diſtreſſed the barbarians,, parti- 
cularly ſuch of them as were not veterans. The greateſt 
inconvenience ſeems to have been the roaring of the thun- 
der, and the clattering of the rain and hail upon their 
arms, which hindered them from hearing the orders 01 
their officers. Beſides, the Carthaginians not being light, 
but heavy armed, as I ſaid, the dirt was troubleſome 0 
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them; and, as the boſoms of their tnnics were filled with 


vater, they were very unwieldy in the combat, fo that the 
(reels could overturn them with eaſe; and when they were 
down, it was tmpothble for them, encunbered as they were 
with arms, to get up out of the mire. For the river Cri- 
meſus ſwoln partly with the rains, and partly having its 
courſe ſtopped by the vaſt numbers that croſſed it, had 
overflowed its banks. The adjacent field, having many 
cavities and low places in it, was filled with water which 
ſettled there, and the Carthaginians falling into them, 
could not diſengage themſelves without extreme difficulty. 
In ſhort, the ſtorm continuing to beat upon them with 
great violence, and the Greeks having cut to pieces four 
hundred men who compoſed their firſt ranks, their whole 
body was put to flight. Great numbers were overtaken in 
the field, and put to the ſword; many took to the rives, 
and, joſtling with thoſe that were yet patling it, were car- 
ried down and drowned. The major part, who endeavour- 
ed to gain the hills, were ſtopped by the light-armed ſol- 
diers, and flain, Among the ten thoutand that were 
killed, it is ſaid there were three thouſand natives of Car- 
thage; a heavy loſs to that city: tor none ot its citizens 
were ſuperior to theſe, either in birth, fortune, or cha- 
racter, nor have we any account that 10 many Carthagi- 
nians ever fell before in one battle; but as they moſtly 
made uſe of Lybians, Spaniards, and Numidians, in their 
wars, it they loſt a victory, it was at the expence of the 
blood of ſtrangers. 1 5 
The Greeks diſcovered by the ſpoils the quality of the 
killed. Thoſe that ſtripped the dead, fet no 9 upon 
brafs or iron, ſuch was the abundance of filver and gold: 
for they paſſed the river, and made themſelves maſters of 
the camp and baggage. Many of the pritoners were clan- 


deſtinely ſold by the toldiers, but five thouſand were deli- 


vered in upon the public account, and two hundred cha- 
riots alſo were taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded the 
moſt beautiful and magnificent ſpectacle. In it were piled 
all manner of ſpoils, among which a thonſand breaſtplates 
of exquiſite work manſhip, and ten thouſand bucklers, were 
expoſed to view. As there was but a ſmall number to col- 
lect the ſpoils of ſuch a multitude, and they found ſuch 
immenſe riches, it was the third day after the battle before 
they could erect the trophy, With the firſt news of the 
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victory, Timoleon ſent to Corinth the handſomeſt of the 
arms he had taken, deſirous that the world might admire 
and emulate his native city, when they ſaw the faireſt tem- 
ples adorned, not with Grecian ſpuils, nor with the un- 
pleaſing monuments of kindred blood and domeſtie ruin. 
but with the ſpoils of barbarians, which bore this, honour- 
able inſcription, declaring the juſtice as well as valour vi 
the conquerors, © That the people of Corinth, and 'I1mo- 
leon their general, having delivered the Grecks who dwelt 
in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, made this offering, 
as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods.“ 

Atter this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay waſte the 
Carthaginian province, and returned to Syracuſe. By an 
edi publiſhed there, he baniſhed from Sicily the thouſand 
tired ſoldiers who deſerted him before the battle, and 
obliged them to quit Syracuſe before the ſun ſet. Theſe 
wretches paſſed over into Italy, where they were trea- 
cheroufly flain by the Brutians. Such was the vengeance 
which Heaven took of their perhdiouſneſs, 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying ſiege to Calauria, 
Icetes took the opportunity to make an inroad into the 
territories of Syracuſe, where he met with conſiderable 
booty-; and having made great havock, he marched back 
by Calauria itſelf, in contempt of Timoleon and the {lender 
force he had with him, 'Timoleon ſuffered him to pals, 
and then followed him with his cavalry and light-armed 
foot. When Icetes ſaw he was purſued, he croſſed the Da- 
myrias, and ſtood in a poſture to receive the enemy, on 
the other ſide. What emboldened him to do this, was the 
difficulty of the paſlage, and the ſteepnels of the banks on 
both ſides. But a firange diſpute of jealouſy and honour, 
which aroſe among the "officers of 'Limoleon, awhile de- 
layed the combat : for there was not one that was willing to 
go after another, but every man wanted to be foremoit in 
the attack; ſo that their fording was likely to be very 
tumultuous and diſorderly by their joſtling each other, 
and preſſing to get before. To remedy this, Timolcon 
ordered them to decide the matter by lot, and that each for 
this purpole, ſhould give him his ring. He took the rings 
and ſhook them in the ſkirt of his robe, and the firſt that 
came up, happening to have a trophy for the ſeal, the 
young officers received it with joy, and crying out, that they 
would not wait for any other lot, made their way as faſt as 
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poſſible through the river, and fell upon the enemy, who, 
unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, ſoon took to flight, throwing 
away their arms, and leaving a thouſand of their men dead 
upon the ſpot. ES, | | 

A few days after this Timoleon marched into the ter- 
ritory of the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive; and 
his ton Eupolemus, and Euthymus his general of horſe, 
were brought to him bound by the ſoldiers. Icetes and 
his fon were capitally punithed, as tyrants and traitors to 
their country. Nor did Euthymus tind mercy, though 
remarkably brave and bold in action, becauſe he was ac» 
cuſed of a ſevere ſarcaſm againſt the Corinthians. He 
hafl ſaid, it ſeems, in a ſpeech he made to the Leontines, 
apon the Corinthians taking the field, © That it was no 
formidable matter, if the Corinthian dames were gone out 
to take the air.” Thus the generality of men are more apt 
to reſent a contemptuous word than an unjuſt action, and 
can bear any other injury better than diſgrace, Every hot- 
tile deed is imputed to the neceiſity of war, but ſatirical 
and cenſorious expreihons are conſidered as tlie effects of 
natred or malignity 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracuſans brought 
the wife and daughters of Icetes to a public trial, who, 
being there condemned to die, were executed accordingly: 
This ſeems to be the moſt exceptionable part of Timoleon's 
conduct; for, it he had interpoſed, the women would not 
have ſuffered. But he appears to have connived at it, and 
given them up to the reſentment of the people, who were 
willing to make ſome ſatisfastion to the manes of Dion, 
who expelied Dionyſus. For Teetes was the man whe. 
threw Arete the wife of Dion, his fiſter Ariſtomache, and 
his ſon, who was Yet a child, alive into the fea, 

Timoleon then marched to Catana againſt Mamercus, 
who waited for him in order ot battle upon the banks of the 
Abolus. Mamercus was deteated and put to flight, with 
the loſs of above two thouſand men, ao imall part of 
which conſiſted of the Punic tuccours lent by Giſco. Here- 
upon, the Carthaginiaus detired hun to grant them peace, 
which he did on the following conditions: “ That they 
ſhould hold only the lands within the Lycus ; that they 
thould permit all who defired it, to remove out of their 
province, with their families and goods, and to ſettle at 
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Syracuſe; and that they ſhould renounce all friendſhip 
and alliance with the tyrants.” Mamercus, reduced by 
this treaty to deſpair, fer ſail for Italy, with an intent to 
bring the Lucanians againſt Timoleon and the Syracuſans. 
But inſtead of that, the crews tacking about with the gal- 
leys, and returning to Sicily, delivered up Catana to 'Ti- 
moleon ; which obliged Mamercus to take refuge at Met- 
ſena, with Hippo, prince of that city. 'Timoleon coming 
upon them, and inveſting the place both by ſea and land, 
Hippo got on board a ſhip, and attempted to make his 
eſcape, but was taken by the Meſſenians themſelves ; who 
expoſed him in the theatre; and calling their children out 
of the ſchools, as to the fineſt ſpectacle in the world, the 
puniſhment of a tyrant, they firſt ſcourged him, and then 
put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus ſurrendered himſelf to Timoleon. 
agreeing to take his trial at Syracuſe, on condition that 
Timoleon himſelf would not be his accuſer. Being con- 
duced to Syracuſe, and brought before the people, he at- 
tempted to pronounce an oration which he had compoſed 
long before for ſuch an occaſion ; but being received with 
noiſe and clamour, he perceived that the aſſembly were 
determined to ſhow him no favour. He, therefore, threw 


off his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and daſhed 


his head violently againſt one of the ſteps, with a deſign to 
kill himſelf; but did not ſucceed according to his with, 
for he was taken up alive, and ſuffered the puniſhment of 
thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and put 
a period to their wars. He found the whole iſland turned 
almoſt wild and ſavage with its misfortunes, fo that its 
very inhabitants could hardly endure it, and yet he fo civi- 
lized it again, and rendered it ſo defirable, that ſtrangers 
came to ſettle in the country, from which its own people 
had lately fled ; the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, 
which, after the Athenian war, had been ſacked and leit 
deſolate by the Carthaginians, were now peopled again ; 
the former by Megellus and Pheriſtus from Elea, and the 
latter by Gorgus from the ifle of Ceos, who alſo collected 
and brought with him ſome of the old citizens. Timoleon 


not only aſſured them of his protection, and of peaceful days 
to ſettle in, after the tempeſts of ſuch a war, but cordially 


entered into their neceſſities, and ſupplied them with every 
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thing, ſo that he was even beloved by them as if he had 
been their founder. Nay, to that degree did he enjoy the 
affections of the Sicilians in general, that no war ſeemed 
concluded, no laws enacted, no lands divided, no political 
regulation made, in a proper manner, except it was reviſed 
and touched by him: he was the maſter-builder who put 
the laſt hand to the work, and beſtowed upon it a happy 
elegance and perfection. Though at that time Greece 
boaſted a number of great men, whole achievements were 
highly diſtinguiſhed, Timotheus (tor inſtance), Ageſilaus, 
Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, the laſt of whom Timoleon 
principally vied with, in the courſe of glory, yet we may 
diſcern in their actions a certain labour and ſtraining, which 
diminiſhes their luſtre, and ſome of them have afforded 
room for cenſure, and been followed with repentance ; 
whereas there is not one action of Timolecn (if we except 
the extremities he proceeded to in the caſe of his brother) 
to which we may net, with Timæus, apply that paſſage of 
Sophocles, | 


What Penus, or what Love, 
Plac'd the fair parts in this harmonious whole. 


For as the poetry of Antimachus and the portraits of Di- 
onyſius, both of them Colophonians, with all the nerves and 
ſtrength with which they abound, appear to be too much la- 
boured, and ſmell too much of the lamp; whereas the paint- 
ings of Nicomachus and the verſes of Homer, beſide their 
other excellencies and graces, ſeem to have been ſtruck off 
with readineſs and eaſe : fo, if we compare the exploits of 
Epaminondas and Ageſilaus, performed with infinite pains 


and difficulty, with thoſe of Timoleon, which, glorious as 


they were, had a great deal of freedom and eaſe in them, 


when we conſider the caſe well, we ſhall conclude the latter, 
not to have been the work of fortune indeed, bat the effects 
of fortunate virtue. 


He himſelf, it is true, aſcribed all his ſucceſſes to fortune. 


For when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addreiled 


the Syracuſans, he often ſaid, he was highly indebted to 


that goddeſs, when ſhe was reſolved to ſave Sicily, for 


doing it under his name. In his houſe he built a chapel 

and offered ſacrifices to Chance, and dedicated the houſe 

itſelf to Fortune: for the Syracuſans had given him one of 
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the beſt houſes in the city, as a reward of his ſervices, and 
provided him, beſides, a very elegant and agreeable retreat 
in the country. In the country it was that he ſpent moſt 
of his time, with his wife and children, whom he had ſent 
for from Corinth : for he never returned home ; he took no 
part in the troubles of Greece, nor expoſed himſelf to 
public envy, the rock which great generals commonly ſplit 
upon in their injatiable purſuits of honour and power, 
but he remained in Sicily, enjoying the blethings he had 
eſtabliſhed ; and of which the greateſt of all was to lee ſo 
many cities and ſo many thouſands of people happy through 
his means. 

But ſince, according to the compariſon of Simonides, 
every republic muſt have ſome impudent ſlanderer, juſt as 
every lark muſt have a creſt on its head, fo it was at Syra- 
cuſe ; for Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, 
Laphyſtius and Demznetus. The firſt of theie having de- 
manded of him ſureties that he would anſwer to an indict- 
ment which was to be brought againſt hin,, the people be- 
gan to riſe, declaring they would not ſuffer him to proceed. 
But Timoleon ſtilled the tumult, by repreſenting, hat 
he had voluntarily undergone to. many labours and dan- 
gers, on purpoſe that the meaneſt Syracuſan might have 
recourſe, when he pleaſed, to the laws.“ And when De— 
meænetus, in full aſſembly, alleged many articles againſt his 
behaviour in command, he did not -vouchſafe him any 
anſwer; he only ſaid, He could not ſufficiently expres 
his gratitude to the gods, for granting his requeſt, in per— 
mitting him to lee all the Syracutans enjoy the liberty ot 
ſaying what they thought fit.” 

Having then confetied!y performed greater things than 
any Grecian of his time, and been the only man that 
realized thoſe glorious achievements, to which the orators 
of Greece were conſtantly exhorting their countrymen in 
the general ailemblies of the ſtates, fortune happily placed 
tim at a diſt nice from the calamities in which the mother- 
country was involved, and kept his hands unſtained wich 
its blood. He made his courage and conduct appear in lus 
dealings with the barbarians and with tyrants, as wcll as 
his juſtice and moderation wherever the Greeks or their 
friends were concerned. Very few of his trophies coſt his 
fellow-citize:ts a tear, or put any of-thenfin moucning; 
and yet, in leſs than eight years, he delivered Sicily from 
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its inteſtine miſeries and diſtempers, and reſtored it to the 
native inhabitants. 

After ſo much proſperity, when he was well advanced in 
years, his eyes began to fail him, and the deſeck increated 
to ſatt, that he entirely loſt his fight. Not that he had done 
any thing to occation it, nor was it to be imputed to the 
caprice of fortune, but it ſeems to have been owing to a 
family weaknets and diforder, which operated together, 
with the courſe of time. For ſeveral of his relations are 
ſaid to have loſt their ſight in the ſame manner, having it 
gradually impaired by years. But Athanis tells us, not- 
withitanding, that during the war with Hippo and Mamer- 
cus, and while he lay betore Milla, a white ipeck appeared 
on his eye, which was a plain indication that blindneſs was 
coming on. However, this did not kinder him trom con- 
tinuing the ſiege, and proſecuting the war, until he got 
the tyrants in his power, But when he was returned to 
Syracuſe, he laid down the command immediately, and 
excuſed himſelf to the people from any farther ſervice, as 
he had brought their affairs to a happy concluſion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortune 
without repining ; but it was really admirable to obſerve 
the hononr and reſpect which the Syracuſans paid him 
when blind. They not only viſited him conſtantly them- 
ſelves, but brought all ſtrangers who ſpent ſome time 
amongſt them, to his honſe in the town, or to that in the 
country, that they too might have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the deliverer of Syracuſe. And it was their joy and their 
pride that he choſe to ſpend his days with them, and de- 
ipiſed the ſplendid reception which Greece was prepared 
to give him, on account of his great ſucceſs. Among the 
many votes that were paſſed, and things that were done in 
honour of him, one of the moſt ſtriking was that decree of 
the people of Syracuſe, © That whenever they ſhould be at 
war with a foreign nation, they would employ a Corinthian 
general.” Their method of proceeding, too, in their affem- 
blies, did honour to Timoleon; for they decided ſmaller 
matters by themſelves, but conſulted him in the more dif- 
kicult and important caſes. On theſe occaſions he was con- 
veyed in a litter through the market-place to the theatre; 
and when he was carried in, the people ſaluted him with 


one voice, as he fat. He returned the civility, and having. 
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pauſed awhile, to give time for their acclamations, tool 
cognizance of the affair, and delivered his opinion. The. 
aſtembly gave their ſanction to it, and then his ſervants 
carried the litter back through the theatre; and the people 
having waited on him out with loud applauſes, diſpatched 
the reſt of the public buſineſs without him. 

With ſo much ref{pe&t and kindneſs was the old age 
Timoleon cheriſhed, as that of a common father! and 
laſt he died of a flight illneſs co-operating with length o 
years. Some time being given the Syracuſans to prepar 
for his funeral, and for the neighbouring in habitants and 
ſtrangers to aſſemble, the whole was conducted with gien 
magnificence e. The bier, ſumptuouſly adorned, was carried 
by young men ſelected by the people, over the ground 
where the palace and caſtle of the tyrants ſtood, betor: 
they were demoliſhed. It was followed by mavy thouſands 
of men and women, in the molt pompous ſolenmity, crovr- 
ed with garlands and clothed in white. The lamenta- 
tions and tears, mingled with the praiſes of the deceaſed 4, 
ſhowed that the honour now paid him was not a mn alter 
courſe, or compliance with a duty enjoined, but the tell. 
mony of real ſorrow and ſincere affection. At lait, the ti 
being placed upon the funeral pile, Demetrius, who ha 
the loudeſt voice of all their heralds, was directed to make 
proclamation, as follows : © The people of Syracuſe inte: 
Timoleon the Corinthian, the ſon of Timodemus, at the 
expence of two hundred nun& : they honour him, moreover, 
through all time with annual games, to be celebrated with 
performances in muſic, horſe-racing, and wreſtling ; as tl.c 
man who deſtroyed tyrants, ſubdued barbarians, repeoþ!e 
great cities which lay deſolate, and reſtored to the ele aus 
their laws and privileges. 

The body was interred, and a monument erected for him 
in the market place, which they afterwards ſurround 
with Porucoee and other buildings ſuitable to the purpose 
and then made it a place of exerciſe tor their youth, under 
the name of Timoleunteum. They continued to make ule ot 
the form of government and the laws that he eftablithed, 
and this enſured their happineſs for a long courſe di 
veals. 


| (--199--) 
ARISTIDES. 
Flouriſhed 400 Tears before Chrilt, 


ArisrmEs, the ſon of Lyſimachus, was of the tribe 
of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. Ot his eſtate we 
have different accounts. Some ſay, he was always very poor, 
and that he left two daughters behind him, who remained 
a long time unmarried, on account of their poverty.— But 
Demetrins the Phalerean contradiéts this general opinion 
in his Socrates, and lays there was a farm at Phalera which 
vent by tne name of Ariſtides, and that there he was buried. 
But it is plain that Demetr! zus laboured to take the impu- 
tation of POVC! 1 18 11 it Were 101 Me gre. it Evil, not only 
from Arittides, but from Socrates tov; who, he ſays, be- 
ſides a honſe of his own, had teventy mine at intereſt in 
the hands of Crito. 

Ariſtides had a particular friendſhip for Cliſthenes, who 
ſettled the popular government at Athens after the expulſion 
of the tyrants ; yet he had, at the ſame time, the greateſt 
veneration for Lycurgus, the Lacedæmonian, whom he 
conſidered as the moſt excellent of lawgivers: and this led 
him to be a favourer of ariſtocracy, in which he was always 
oppoſed by Themiſtocles, who lifted in the party of the 
commons. Some, indeed, ſay, that being brought up to- 
gether from their infancy, when boys, they were always at 
variance, not only in ſerious matters, but in their very ſports 
and diverſions; and their tempers were diſcovered from the 
firſt by that oppoſition, The one was inſinuating, daring, 
and artful, variable, and at the ſame time impetuous in his 
purſuits : the other was ſolid and ſteady, inflexibly juſt, in- 


capable of uſing any falſehood, flattery or deceit, even at play. 


Themiſtocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained 
many friends, and became reſpectable in the ſtrength of 


his popularity, 'Thus, when he was told that he would 


govern the Athenians extremely well, if he woull but do it 
without reſpe& of perſons, he ſaid, May I never fit on a 
tribunal where my friends ſhal not find more favour from 
me than ſtrangers.” 

Ariſtides, on the contrary, took a method of his own in 
conducting the adminiſtration. For he would neither con- 
lent to any injuſtice to oblige his friends, nor yet diſoblige 
them, by denying all they aiked : and as he {aw that many, 
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depending on their intereſt and friends, were tempted to do 
unwarrantable things, he never endeav oured after that ſup- 
port, but declared, that a good citizen ſhould place his 
whole ſtrength and ſecurity in adviſing and doing what is 
Juſt and right. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, his 
firmneſs was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, nor 
diſcompoſed with ill ſucceſs, he went on in a moderate and 
ſteady manner, perſuaded that his country had a claim to 
his ſervices, without the reward either of honour or profit. 
Hence it was, that when thoſe verſes of AEſchylus con- 
cerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the ſtage, 

To be, and not to ſeem, is this man's maxim; 
Nis mind repoſes on its proper witdom, 
And wants no other praiſe 
the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Ariſtides, a3 
the man to whom this great encomium was molt applicable. 
Indeed, he was capable ot refiſting the ſuggeſtions, not only 
of favour and affection, but of reſentment and enmity too, 
wherever juſtice was concerned. For it is ſaid, that when 
he was carrying on a proſecution againſt his enemy, and, 
after he had brought his charge, the judges were going to 
paſs ſentence, without hearing the perſon accuſed, he roſe 
up to his affiſtance, entreating that he might be heard, and 
have the privilege which the laws allow ed. Another time 
when he himſelf fat judge between two private perſons, and 
one of them obſerved, & That his adverſary had done many 
injuries to Ariſtides: © Tell me not that,” ſaid he, © but | 
what injury he has done to thee ; tor it is thy caute |þ 
Jam judging, not my own.” 

When appointed public treaſurer, he made it appear, | 
that not only thoſe of his time, but the efticers that pre- 
ceded him, had applied a great deal of the public money tv 
their own uſe : and particularly Themiſtocles. 

For this reaſon, nen Ariftides gavein his accounts, The- 
miſtocles raiſed a ſtrong party againſt him, accuſed him of | 
miſapplying the public money, and (according to ldomeneus) | 
got him condemned. Put the principal and moit re- 
ipeRable of the citizens, incenſed at this treatment of 5 
Ariſtides, interpoted, and prevailed, not only that %z : 
might be excuſed the fine, but choſen again chief treaſurer, | 
He now pretended that his former proceedings were too 1 

ſtrict, and carrying a gentler hand over thoſe that acted 
under him, ſuffered them to pilfer the public money, withon t 
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ſeeming to find them out, or reckoning ſtrictly with them: 
ſo that, fattened on the ſpoils of their country, they laviſhed 


their praiſes on Ariſtides, and heartily eſpouſing his cauſe, 


begged of the people to continue him in the ſame depart- 
ment. But when the Athenians were going to confirm it to 
him by their ſuffrages, he gave them. this ſevere rebuke : 


« While I managed your finances with all the fidelity of an 
honeſt man, I was loaded with calumnies; and now when 


I ſuffer them to be a prey to public robbers, I am become 
a mighty good citizen: but I aſſure you, 1 am more 
aſhamed of the preſent honour, than I was of the former 


ditgrace ; and it is with indignation and concern, that I fee 
you eſteem it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than to 


take proper care of the public revenue,” By thus ſpeaking 
and diſcovering their frauds, he filenced thoſe that recom- 
mended him with fo much noiſe and buſtle, but at the ſame 
time received the trueſt and molt valuable praile. from the 
worthieſt of the citizens. 


About this time Datis, who was ſent by Darius, under 


pretence of chaſtiſing the Athenians for burning Sardis, 


but in reality to ſubdue all Greece, arrived with his fleet at 


Marathon, and began to ravage the neighbouring country. 
Among the generals to whom the Athenians gave the 
management of this war, Miltiades was firſt in dignity, 
and the next to him in reputation and authority was 
Arittides, In a council of war that was then held, Miltiades 


voted for giving the enemy battle, and Arittides, ſeconding 


him, added, no little weight to his ſcale, The generals 


commanded by turns, each his day ; but when it came to 
Ariſtides's turn, he gave up his right to Miltiades, thus 
ſhowing his colleagues, that it was no ditgrace to follow the 
directions of the wile, but that, on the contrary, it anfwered 
ſeveral nonourable and ſalutary purpoſes, By this means, he 
laid the ſpirit of contention, and bringing them to agree in, 
and follow the bett opinion, he ttreagthened the hands of 
Miltiades, who now had the abſolute and undivided com- 


mand; the other generak no longer inſiſting on their days, | 


but entirely ſubmitting to his orders, 


In this battle, the main body of the Ath:nimn army was 


preſſed the hardeſt, becauſe there for a long time the bar- 
barians made their greateſt efforts againit tae tribes! Leontis 


and Antiochis; and Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, who be 
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longed to thoſe tribes, exerting themſelves at the head of 
them, with all the ſpirit of emulation, behaved with ſo 
much vigour, that the enemy -were put to flight, and 
driven back to their ſhips. But the Greeks perceiving 
that the barbarians, inſtead of ſailing to the iſles, to return 
to Aſia, were driven in by the wind and currents towards 
Attica, and fearing that Athens, unprovided for its defence, 
might become an eaſy prey to them, marched home with, 
nine tribes, and uſed ſuch expedition, that they reached 
the city in one day. 

Ariſtides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, to 
guard the priſoners and the ſpoils ; and he did not diſap- 
point the public opinion : for though there was much gold 
and filver ſcattered about, and rich garments and other 
booty in abundance were found in the tents and ſhips which 
they had taken, yet he neither had an inclination to touch 
any thing himſelf, nor permitted others to do it. 

The year following, Ariſtides was appointed to the office 
of archon, which gave his name to that year; though, ac- 
cording to Demetrius the Phalerean, he was not archon ti! 
after the battle of Platæa, a little before his death, 

Of all the virtues of Arittides, the people were moſt 
ſtruck with his juſtice, becauſe the public utility was the 
. moſt promoted by it. Thus he, though a poor man and 
a commoner, gained the royal and divine title of the J, 
which kings and tyrants have never been fond of. Tt has 
been their ambition to be ſtyled Takers of cities ; Thunder- 
bolts ; Conquerors. Nay, ſome have choſen to be called 
Eagles and Vultures, preterring the tame of power to that ot 
virtue, Whereas the Deity himſelf, to whom they want 
to be compared, is diſtinguiſhed by three things, immorta- 
lity, power, and virtue; and of theſe, virtue is the moſt ex- 
cellent and divine. For ſpace and the elements are everlaſt— 
ing; earthquakes, lightning, ſtorms, and torrents, have an 
amazing power; but as for juſtice, no thing participates ot 
that, which is not capable of reaſoning and thinking on God. 
And whereas men entertain three different ſentiments with 
reſpect to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and eſteem, 
it ſhould ſeem that they admire and think them happy by 
reaſon of their freedom from death and corruption, that 
they fear and dread them becauſe of their power and fove- 
reignty, and that they love, honour, and reverence them 


for their juſtice. Yet, though affected theſe three differen! 
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ways, they deſire only the two firſt properties of the Deity ; 
immortality, which our nature will not admit of, and 
ower, which depends chiefly upon fortune; while they 


fooliſhly negle& virtue, the only divine quality in their 


wer; not conſidering that it is juſtice alone, which makes 
the life of thoſe that flouriſh moſt in proſperity and high 
ſtations, heavenly and divine, while injuſtice renders it 
groveling and brutal, 

Ariſtides at firſt was loved and reſpected for his ſurname 
of the Juſt, and afterwards envied as much; the latter, 
chiefly by the management of Themiſtocles, who gave it 
out among the people, that Ariſtides had aboliſhed the 
courts of judicature, by drawing the arbitration of all 
cauſes to hipaſelf, and ſo was inſenſibly gaining ſovereign 
power, though without guards and the other enſigns of it. 
The people, elevated with the late victory, thought them- 
ſelves capable of every thing, and the highett reſpect little 
enough for them. Uneaſy therefore at finding that any one 
citizen roſe to ſuch extraordinary honour and diſtinction, 
they atdembled at Athens from all the towns in Attica, and 
baniſhed Ariftides by the oftraciſm; diſguiſing their envy of 
his character under the ſpecious pretence of guardin:y 
againſt tyranny, 

The oſtraciſm was conducted in the following manner: 
every citizen took a piece of a broken pot, or a ſhell, on 
which he wrote the name of the perſon he wanted to have 
banithed, and carried it to a part of the market- place that 
was encloſed with wooden rails. The magiſtrates then, 
counted the number of the ſhells 3 and if it amounted not 
to ſix thouſand the oſtraciſm ſtood for nothing; if it did, 
they ſorted the ſhells, and the perſon whole name was 
found. on the greateſt number, was. declared an exile for 


ten years, but with permiſſion to enjoy his eſtate, 


At the time that Ariſtides was banithed, when the peo- 
ple were inſeribing the names on the ſhells, it is reported 
that an illiterate burgher came to Ariſtides, whom he 
took for ſome ordinary perſon,” and giving him his ſhell, 
deſired him to write Ariſtides upon it. The good. man, 
ſurpriſed at the adventure, aſked. him, “ Whether Arit- 
tides had ever injured him?“ „“ No,” faid he © nor do E 
even know him; but it vexes me to hear him every= 
where called ths Juſt,” Ariſtides made no anſwer, but tock 
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the ſhell, and having written his own name upon it, re- 
turned it to the man. When he quitted Athens, he lifted up 
his hands towards heaven, and, agreeably to his character, 
made a prayer very different from that of Achilles; namely, 
« That the people of Athens might never ſee the day, 
which ſhould force them to remember Ariſtides.” 

Three years after, when Xerxes was paſſing through 
Theſſaly and Bceotia by long marches to Attica, the Athe- 
nians reverſed this decree, and by a public ordinance re- 
called all the exiles, The principal inducement was their 
fear of Ariſtides ; for they were apprehenſive that he 
would join the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, 
and draw them over to the intereſt of the barbarians. But 
they little knew the man. Before this ordinance of theirs, 
he had been exciting and encouraging the Greeks to defend 
their liberty; and after it, when Themiſtocles was appoint - 
ed to the command of the Athenian forces, he ailiſted him 
both with his perſon and counſel, not diſdaining to rate 
his worſt enemy to the higheſt pitch of glory for the public 
good, For when Eurybiades, the commander in chief, had 
reſolved to quit Salamis, and before he could put his pur- 
; pole into execution, the enemy's fleet, taking advantage of 
the night, had ſurrounded the itlands, and in a manner 
blocked up the ſtraits, without any one's perceiving that 
the confederates were ſo hemmed in, Ariſtides ſailed the 
ſame night from /Egina, and paſſed with the utmoſt dan- 
ger through the Perſian fleet. As ſoon as he reached the 
tent of 'Themiſtocles, he defired to ſpeak with him in pri- 
vate, and then addreſſed him in theſe terms : © You and I, 
Themiſtocles, if we are wiſe, ſhall now bid adieu to our 
vain and childiſh diſputes, and enter upon a nobler and 
more ſalutary contention, ſtriving which of us ſhall contri- 
bute moſt to the preſervation of Greece; you in doing 
the duty of a general, and I in aſſiſting you with my ſervice 
and advice. I find that you alone have hit upon the beſt 
meaſures, in adviſing to come immediately to an engage- 
ment in the ſtraits. And though the allies oppole your de- 
ſign, the enemy promote it. For the ſea on all ſides is 
covered with their ſhips, ſo that the Greeks, whether they 
will or not, muſt come to action and acquit themſelves 
like men, there being no room leſt for flight.“ 

Themiſtocles anſwergd, .* I could have wiſhed, Ari(- 
tides, that you had not been beforehand with me in this 
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noble emulation; but I will endeavour to outdo this happy 
beginning of yours by my future actions.“ At the ſame 
time he acquainted him with the ſtratagem he had con- 
trived to eninare the barba ians, and then defired him to 
go, and make it appear to Eurybiades, that there could be 
no ſafety tor them without venturing a ſea-fight there: 
for he knew that Ariſtides had much greater influence over 
him than he. In the council of war, ailembled on this oc- 
caſion, Cleocritus the Corinthian ſaid to Themiſtocles, 
« Your advice is not agreeable to Arittides, finee he is here 


preſent and ſays nothing,” © You are mittaken,” faid 


Ariſtides, © for I ſhould not have been ſilent, had not the 
counſel of Themiſtocles been the molt eligible, And now I 
hold my peace, not out of regard to the man, but becauſe I 
approve his ſentiments.” This, therefore, was what the 
Grecian officers fixed upon. | 

Ariſtides then perceiving that the little, iſland of Pſyt- 
talia, which lies in the ſtraits over againſt Salamis, was 
full of the enemy's troops, put on board the ſmall tranſ- 
ports a number of the braveſt and molt refolute of his 
countrymen, and made a deſcent upon the Hand ; where 
he attacked the barbarians with ſuch fury, that they were 
all cut in pieces, except ſome of the principal perſons, who 


were made priſoners, After this, Ariſtides placed a ftrong. 


guard round the iſland, to take notice of ſuch as were 
driven aſhore there, that ſo none of his friends might pe- 
rith, nor any of the enemy eſcape. For about Pſyttalia 
the battle raged the moſt, and the greateſt efforts were 
made, as appears from the trophy erected there, 

When the battle was over, Themiſtocles, by way of 
ſounding Ariftides, ſaid, That great things were already 
done, but greater ſtill remained; for they might conquer 


Aſia in Europe, by making all the fail they could to the 


Helleſpont, to break down the bridge.” But Arittides ex- 
claimed againſt the propoſal, and bade him think no more 
of it, but rather conſider and inquire what would be the 
ſpeedieſt methed of driving the Perſians out of Greece, left 


finding himſelf ſhut up with ſuch immenſe forces, and no 


way left to eſcape, neceſſity might bring him to fight with 


the moſt deſperate courage. Hereupon, Themiſtocles ſent 
to Xerxes, the ſecond time, by the Eunuch Arnaces, one 
of the priſoners, to acquaint him privately, that the Greeks 
were ſtrongly inclined to make the belt of their way to the 
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Helleſpont, to deſtroy the bridge which he had left there; 


but that, in order to ſave his royal perſon, Themiſtocles 


was uſing his beſt endeavours to diſſuade them from it, 
Xerxes, terrified at this news, made all poſſible haſte to the 
Helleſpont; leaving Mardonius behind him with the land 
forces, conſiſting of three hundred thouſand of his beſt 
troops. 

In the ſtrength of ſuch an army Mardonius was very 
formidable; and the fears of the Greeks were heightened 
by his menacing letters, which were in this ſtyle : “ At ſea 
in your wooden towers you have defeated landmen, un- 
practiſed at the oar ; but there are ſtill the wide plains of 
Thetlaly and the fields of Bueotia, where both horſe and foot 
may fight to the beſt advantage.” To the Athenians he 
wrote in particular, being authoriſed by the king to aflure 
them, that their city ſhould be rebuilt, large ſums beitowe(! 
. upon them, and the ſovereignty of Greece put in their 
hands, if they would take no farther ſhare in the war. 

As ſoon as the Lacedæmonians had intelligence of theſe 


| propoſals, they were greatly alarmed, and ſent ambaſſadors 


to Athens, to entreat the people to ſend their wives and 
children to Sparta, and to accept from them what was ne- 
ceflary, for the ſupport of ſuch as were in years : for the 
Athenians, having loft both their city and country, were 
certainly in great diſtreſs. Yet when they had heard what 
the ambaſſadors had to ſay, they gave them ſuch an anfwer, 
by the direction of Arittides, as can never be ſuthciently 
admired. They ſaid, © They could eafily forgive thei: 
enemies for thinking that every thing was te be purchase 
with ſilver and gold, becauſe they had no idea of any thing 
more excellent: but they could not help being diſpleaſed 
that the Lacedæmonians ſhould regard only their preſent 
poverty and diſtreſs, and, forgetful of their virtue and 
magnanimity, call upon them to fight for Greece, for the 
. paltry conſideration of a ſupply of proviſions,” Ariſtides 
having drawn up this anſwer in the form of a decree, an 
called all the ambaſſadors to an audience in full aflembly, 
bade thoſe of Sparta tell the Lacedæmonians, That the 
| people of Athens would not take all the gold, either above 01 
under ground, for the libertics of Greece. 

As. for thoſe of Mardonius, he pointed to. the fun, and 
told them, © As long as this luminary ſhines, ſo long wil! 
the Athenians carry on war with the Perſians for the! 
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country, which has been laid waſte, and for their temples, 


which have been profaned and burnt.” He likewiſe pro- 
cured an order, that the prieſts ſhould ſolemnly execrate all 
that ſhould dare to propoſe an embaſly to the Medes, or 
talk of deſerting the alliance of Greece, | 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the ſecond time, 
the Athenians retired again to Salamis. And Ariſtides, 


who on that occafion went ambaſſador to Sparta, com- 


plained to the Lacedzemonians of their delay and negle& in 
abandoning Athens once more to the barbarians ; and 
prefſed them to haſten to the ſuccour of that part of Greece 
which was not yet fallen into the enemy's hands. The 
Eyhori gave him the hearing, but ſeemed attentive to no- 
thing but mirth and diverſion, for it was the feſtival of 
Hyacinthus. At night, however, they ſelected five thou- 
ſand Spartans, with orders to take each ſeven helots with 
him, and to march before morning, unknown to the 
Athenians. When Ariſtides came to make his remon- 
ſtrances again, they ſmiled, and told him, "That he did 
but trifle or dream, fince their army was at that time as 
far as Oreftium, on their march againſt the foreigners,” 
for ſo the Lacedæmonians called the barbarians. Ariſtides 
told them, © It was not a time to jeſt, or to put their ſtra- 
tagems in practice upon. their friends, but on their ene- 
mies. 

Ariſtides, however, was appointed to command the 
Athenians in the battle that was expected, and marched 
with eight thouſand foot to Platæa. There Pauſanias, 
who was commander in chief of all the confederates, joined 
him with his Spartans, and the other Grecian troops arrived 
daily in great numbers. The Perſian army which was en- 
camped along the river Aſopas, occupied an immenſe tract 
of ground: and they had fortified a ſpot ten furlongs ſquare, 
for their baggage and other things of value. 

While the fate of Greece was in ſuſpenſe, the affairs of 
the Athenians were in a very dangerous poſture. For thofe 
of the beſt families and fortunes, being reduced by the war, 
and ſeeing their authority in the ſtate and their diſtinction 
gone with their wealth, and others riſing to honours and 
employments, aflembled privately in a houſe at Platæa, and 


conſpired to aboliſh the democracy; and, if that did net 


tncceed, to ruin all Greece, and betray it to the barbarians, 
When Ariſtides got intelligence of the conſpiracy thus 
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entered into in the camp, and found that numbers were 
corrupted, he was greatly alarmed at its happening at ſuch 
a criſis, and unreſolved at firſt how to proceed. At length 
he determined neither to leave the matter uninquired into, 
nor yet to ſift it thoroughly, becauſe he knew not how far 
the contagion had ſpread, and thought it adviſable to 
ſacrifice. juſtice, in ſome degree, to the public : $900, by 
forbearing to proſecute many that were guilty. He, there- 
fore, cauſed eight perſons only to be apprehended, and of 
thoſe eight no more than two, who were moſt guilty, to be 
proceeded” againſt, Mſchines of Lampra, and Ageſias of 
Acharnz ; and even they made their eſcape durirg the pro- 
ſecation. As for the reſt he dilcharged them, and gave 
them, and all that were concerned in the plot, opportunity 
to recover their ſpirits and change their ſentiments, as they 
might imagine that nothing was made out againſt them; 
but he admoniſhed them at the ſame time, “ That the 
battle was the great tribunal, where they might clear them- 
ſelves of the charge, and ſhow that they had never followed 
any counſels but ſuch as were juſt and uſeful to their 
country.” | 
After this, Mardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, 
ordered his cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to ſkirmiſh 
with them. The Greeks were all encamped at the foot of 
Mount Citheron, in ſtrong and ſtony places; except the 
Megarenſians, who, to the number of three thoufand, were 
poſted on the plain, and by this means ſuffered much by 
the enemy's horie, who charged them on every ſide. 
Unable to ſtand againit ſuch ſuperior numbers, they de- 
ſpatched a meſſenger to Pauſanias for athitance. Pauſa- 
nias hearing their requeſt, and ſeeing the camp of the 
Megarenſians darkened with the ſhower of darts and arrows, 
and that they were forced to contract themſelves within a 
narrow compals, was at a loſs what to reſolve on; for he 
knew that his heavy-armed Spartans were not fit to act 
againſt cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, to awaken the 
emulation of the generals and other officers that were about 
him, that they might make it a point of honour voluntarily 
to undertake the defence and ſuccour of the Megarenſians. 
But they all declined it, except Ariftides, who made an offer 
of his Athenians, aud gave iiamediate orders to Olympio- 
dorus, one of the moſt active ct his officers, to advance 
with his ſelect bend of three hundred men and ſome archers 
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intermixed. They were all ready in a moment, and ran to 


attack the barbarians. Maſiſtius, general of the Perſian 


horſe, a man diftinguiſhed for his ſtrength and graceful | 


mien, no ſooner ſaw them advancing, than he ſpurred his 
horſe againſt them. The Athenians received him with 
great firmneſs, and a ſharp conflict enſued ; for they con- 
fidered this as a 1pecimen of the {uccels of the whole battle. 
At laſt Maſiſtius's norſe was wounded with an arrow, and 
threw his rider, who could not recover himſelf becauſe of 
the weight of his armour, nor yet be ealily ſlain by the 
Athenians that {trove which ſhould do it firſt, becauſe not 
only his body and his head, but his legs and arms, were 
covered with plates of gold, braſs, and iron. But the vizor 
of his helmet leaving part of his face open, one of them 
pierced him in the eye with the ſtaff of his ſpear; and ſo 
deſpatched him. The Perſians then left the body and fled. 

The importance of this achievement appeared to the 
Greeks, not by the number of their enemies lying dead 
upon the field, for that was but ſmall, but by the mourning 
of the barbarians, who in their grief for Matiitius, cut off 
their hair, and the manes of their horſes and mules, and 
filled all the plain with their cries and groans, as having 
loſt the man that was next to Mardonius in courage and 
authority. ; 

After this engagement with the Perfian cavalry, both 
ſides forbore the combat a long time; for the diviners, 
from the entrails of the victims, equally aftured the Per- 
ſians and the Greeks of victory, if they ftood upon the de- 
fenfive, and threatened a total defeat to the aggreſſors. But 
at length Mardonius ſeeing but a few days' proviſion left, 
and that the Grecian forces increaſed daily by the arrival of 
freſh troops, grew uneaſy at the delay, and reſolved to paſs 
the Aſopus next morning by break of day, and fall upon 
the Greeks, whom he hoped to find unprepared. For this 
purpoſe he gave his orders over night. But at midnight a 
man on horteback ſoftly approached the Grecian camp, 


and addrefling himſelf to the ſentinels, bade them call Ariſ- 


tides the Athenian general to him. Ariſtides came imme- 
diately, and the unknown perſon ſaid.“ 1 am Alexander 


king of Macedon, who, for the friendſhip J bear you, have 


expoled myſelf to the greateſt dangers, to prevent your 
tighting under the diſadvantage of a ſurpriſe. For Mar- 
donius will give you battle to-morrow ; not that he is in- 
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duced to it by any well- grounded hope or proſpect of ſuc» 
ceſs, but by the ſcarcity of proviſions; for the ſoothſayers 
by their ominous ſacrifices and ill-boding oracles endeavour 
to divert him from it; but neceffity forces him either to 
hazard a battle, or to fit ſtill and fee his whole army periſh 
through want.” Alexander having thus opened himſelf to 


Ariſtides, defired him to take notice and avail himſelf of 


the intelligence, but not to communicate it to any other 
perſon. Ariſtides, however, thought it wrong to con— 
ceal it from Pautanias, who was commander in chief: 
but he promied not to mention the thing to auy one 
beſides, until after the battle; and atlured him at the {ame 
time, that if the Greeks proved victorious, the whole army 


ſhonld be acquainted with this kindneſs and glorious 


daring of Al. Kander. 

The king of Macedon, having deſpatched this affair, re- 
turned, and Ariftides went immediately to the tent of Pau- 
ſanias, and laid the whole before him; whereupon the 
other officers were ſent for, and ordered to put the troops 
under arms, and have them ready for battle. At the fame 
time, according to Herodotus, Pauſanias informed Aril- 
tides of his deſign to alter the diſpoſition of the army, by 
removing the Athenians from the left wing to the right, 
and ſetting them to oppoſe the Perſians ; againſt whom 
they would act with the more bravery, becauſe they bad 
made proof of their manner of fighting, and with greater 


| aſſurance of ſucceſs, becauſe they had already ſucceeded. 


As for the left wing, which would have to do with thoſe 
Greeks that had embraced the Median intereſt, he intend- 
ed to command there himſelf. But the Thebans being iu 
formed of this by deferters, ſent and acquainted Mardo- 
dius ; who, either out of fear of the Athenians, or from 


an ambition to try his ſtrength with the Lacedæmonians, 


immediately moved the Perſians to his right wing, and the 
Greeks that were of his party, to the left, oppoſite to the 
Athenians. This change in the diſpoſition of the enemy's 


army being known, Pauſanias made another movement, 


and paſſed to the right; which Mardonius perceiving, 
returned to the left, and fo ſtill faced the Lacedæmoniais, 


Thus the day paſſed without any action at all. In the 
evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which 
they determined to decamp, and take poſſeſſion of a place 


more commodious for water, becauſe the ſprings of the! 
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preſent camp were diſturbed and ſpoiled by the enemy's 
horſe, 

When night was come, and the officers began to march 
at the head of their troops to the place marked out for a 
new camp, the ſoldiers followed unwillingly, and could not 
without great difficulty be kept together; for they were 
no ſooner out of their firſt intrenchments, than many of 
them made oi to the city of Platæa, and either diſperſing 
there, or pitching their tents without any regard to diſci- 
pline, were in the utmoſt contuſion. It happened that 
the Lacedzemonians alone were left behind, though agamit 
their will. For Amompharetus, an intrepid man, who 
had long been eager to engage, and unealy to fee the 
battle fo often put off and delayed, plainly called this de- 

1pment a ditgraceful flight, and declared, “ Ie would 
not quit his pott, but remain there with his troops, and 
manch it out againſt Mardonius.“ And when Pauſanias re- 
pielented to him, that this meaſure was taken in pur- 
ſuauçe of the counſel and determination of the confe- 
derates, he took up a large ſtone with both his hands, and 
throwing it at Pauſanias's feet, ſaid, “ This is my ballot 
for a battle; and I deſpiſe the timid countels and reſolves 
of others.” Pauſanias was at a loſs what to do, but at laſt 
tent to the Athenians, who by this time were advancing, 
and defired them to halt a little, that they might all pro- 
ceed in a body: at the ſame time he marched with the reſt 
of the troops towards Platæa, hoping by that means to 
draw Amompharetus after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardonins, who was not 
ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their camp, put his 
army in order of battle, and bore down upon the Spar- 
tans ; the barbarians letting up ſuch ſhouts, and clanking 
their arms in ſuch a manner, as if they expected to have 
only the plundering of fugitives, and not a battle, And 
indeed it was like to have been ſo: for though Pauſanias, 
upon ſeeing this motion of Mardonius, ſtopped, and order- 
ed every one to his poſt, yet, either confuled with his re- 
lentment againſt Amompharetus, or with the ſudden at- 
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tack of the Perſians, he forgot to give his troops the word: 


and for that reaſon they neither engaged readily, nor in a 


body, but continued ſcattered in ſmall parties, even after 
the fight was begun. 


Pauſanias in the mean time offered ſacrifice; but ſeeing 
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no auſpicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedzmoniars 
to lay down their ſhields at their feet, and to ſtand til}, 
and attend his orders, without oppoſing the enemy, After 
this he offered other ſacrifices, the Perſian cavalry {till ad- 
vancing. 'They were now within bow-thot, and ſome of 
the Spartans were wounded : among whom was Callt. 
crates, a man that for ſize and beauty exceeded the whoie 
army. This brave ſoldier being ſhot with an arrow, and 
ready to expire, ſaid, © He did not lament his death, be- 
cauſe he came out reſolved to ſhed his blood for Greece; 
but he was ſorry to die without having once drawn his 
ſword againtt the enemy.” 

If the terror of this fituation was great, the ſteadine!; 
and patience of the Spartans was wonderful: for they made 
no defence againſt the enemy's charge, but waiting the time 
of heaven and their general, ſuftered themſelves to be 
wounded and {lain in their ranks. 

Pauſanias, extremely afflicted at theſe circumſtances, 
while the prieſt offered ſacrifice upon ſacrifice, turning to- 


8 
wards the temple of Juno, and with tears trickling from 


his eyes and uplifted hands, prayed to that goddeſs the 


protectreſs of Cithæron, and to the other tutelar deities, of 
the Platæans, © That if the fates had not decreed that the 


Grecians ſhould conquer, they might at leaſt be permitted 


to ſell their lives dear, and ſhow the enemy by their deeds, 
that they had brave men and experienced ſoldiers to deal 
with.“ | 

The very moment that Pauſanias was uttering this 
prayer, the tokens ſo much deſired appeared in the victim, 


and the diviners announced him victory. Orders were im- 


mediately given the whole army to come to action, and the 
Spartan phalanx all at once had the appearance of ſome 
fierce animal], erecting his briſtles, and preparing to exert 


+ his ſtrength. The barbarians then ſaw clearly that they 


of their blood: and, therefore; coverin 


had to do with men who were ready to {pill the laſt drop 
g themſelves with 
their targets, ſhot their arrows againſt the Lacedemonians. 
The Lacedæmonians moving forward in a cloſe compact 
body, fell upon the Perſians, and forcing their targets from 


them, directed their pikes againſt their faces and breaits, 


and brought many of them to the ground. However, when 


they were down, they continued to give proofs of their 
ſtrength and courage ; for they laid hold on the pikes with 
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their naked hands and broke them; and then ſpringing up, 
betook themſelves to their ſwords and battle-axes, and 
wreſting away their enemies ſhields and grap ling cloſe 
with them, made a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, 

The Athenians all this while ſtood. ſtill, expecting the 
Lacedæmonians; but when the noiſe of the battle reached 
them, and an officer, as we are told, deſpatched by Pau- 
ſanias, gave them an account that the engagement was be- 
gun, they haſtened to his aihitance : and as they were 
crofling the plain towards the place where the noiſe was 
heard, the Greeks who fided with the enemy, puthed 
againſt them. As ſoon as Arxiſtides ſaw them, he ad- 
vanced a contiderable way before his troops, and calling 
out to them with all his force, conjured them by the gods 
of Greece, “to renounce this impious war, and not op- 
poſe the Athenians, who were running to the ſuccour of 
thoſe that were now the ftcit to hazard their lives for the 
ſafety of Greece,” But, finding that, inſtead of hearken- 
ing to him, they approached ': a nortile manner, he quitted 
his defign of ,04 it aſſiſt the Lacedemonians, and joined 
battle with rhete Urrecxs, who were above five thouſand in 
number. But the greateſt part ſoon gave way and retreated, 
eſpecially when they heard chat the barbarians were put to 
flight. The tharpett part of this açtion is ſaid to have 
been with the ſhebansz among wivom the firſt in quality 
and power having embraced the Median intereit, by their 
authority carried out the common people againtt their in- 
clination. 

Tae battle thus divided into two parts, the Lacedæmo— 
niaas farit broke and rouced ihe Pertians ; and Mardoniug 
timelt was {lain by a Spartan named Arimnettas, who 
broke his tkull with a ſtone. The barbarians, flying before 
the Spartans, were purlucd to their camp, which they had 
tortificd with wooden walls. And {con after the Athenians 
routed the Thebans, killing taree hundred perſons of the 
bclt diſtinstion on the ipot. ſult as the hebans began to 
give way, news was brought that the barb irians were ſhut 
up and beſieged in their woulen fortiffcation; the Athe— 
nians, theretore, iffering the Greeks to eſcape, haſtened 
to aſſiſt in che ſiege; and finding that the Lacedemonians, 
un'killed in the mor ung, or walls, made but a {low pro- 
grels, they attacked and took the camp, with 2 prodigious 
llauguter of the enemy, For it is jaid that of three hun- 
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dred thouſand men, only forty thouſand eſcaped with Arta- 
bazus : whereas of thoſe that fought in the cauſe of Greece, 
no more were {lain than one thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty; among whom were fifty-two Athenians, all, ac- 
cording to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly 
diftinguithed itſelf in that action. The Lacedzmonians 
Joſt ninety-one, and the Tegetæ ſixteen. But it is ſurpriſ- 
ing, that Herodotus ſhould ſay that theſe were the only 
Greeks that engaged the barbarians, and that no other 
were concerned in the action. For both the number of 
the ſlain and the monuments ſhow, that it was the common 
achievement of the confederates. 

This victory went near to be the ruin of Greece. For 
the Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the honour 
of the day, or to conſent that they thould erect the trophy, 
would have referred it to the deciſion of the {werd, had not 
Ariſtides taken great pains to explain the matter, and pa- 
cify the other generals, particularly Leocrates and Myro- 
nides ; perſuading them to leave it to the judgment of the 
Greeks. A council was called accordingly, in which 
Theogiton gave it as his opinion, © that thoſe two ſtates 
ſhould give up the palm to a third, 1t they defired to pre- 
vent a civil war,” Then Cleocritus the Corinthian roſe 
up, and it was expected he would ſet forth the pretenſions 
of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the city next in dig- 
nity to Sparta and Athens: but they were mot aoreeably 
ſurpriſed when they found that he ſpoke in behalf ot 
the Platæans, and propoſed, * That all diſputes laid 
aſide, the palm ſhould be adjudged to them, tince neither 
of the contending parties could be jealous of them.” Ariſ- 
tides was the firſt to give up the point for the Athenians, 
and then Pauſanias did the ſame for the Lacedæmonians. 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were ſet 
apart for the Platzans, with which they built a temple, 


and erected a ſtatue to Minerva ; adorning the temple with 


paintings, which to this day retain their original beauty and 
luſtre. Both the Lacedzemonians and Athenians ereCtc« 
trophies ſeparately. 

In the firſt general aſſembly of the Greeks after this vic- 
tory, Ariſtides propoſed a decree, ** That deputies from 
all the ſtates of Greece ſhould meet annually at Platæa, to 
ſacrifice to Jupiter the delroerer, and that every fifth year 
they ſhould celebrate the games of liberty: that a general 
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levy (hould be made through Greece of ten thouſand foot, a 
thouſand horle, and a hundred thips, for the war againit the 
barbarians : and that the Platzzans thould be exempt, be- 
ing ſet apart for the ſervice of the god, to propitiate him 
in behalf of Greece, and conlequently their perſons to be 
eſteemed ſacred. | 

Theſe articles pailing into a law, the Platæans undertook 
to celebrate the anniverſary ot thoſe that were {Jain and bu- 
ried in that place, and they continue it to this day. 
When the Athenians were returned home, Ariſtides ob- 
ſerving that they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to make 
the government entirely democratical, conſidered on one 
fide, that the people deſerved ſome attention and reſpect, 
on account of their gallant behaviour, and on the other, 
that being elated with their victories, it would be difficult 
to force them to depart from their purpoſe ; and therefore 
he cauſed a decree to be made, that all the citizens thould 
have a ſhare in the adminiſtration, and that the archons 
ſhould be choſen out of the whole body of them. 

Themiſtocles having one day declared to the general aſ- 
ſembly that he had thought of an expedient which was very 
ſalutary to Athens, but ought to be kept ſecret, he was or- 
dered to communicate it to Ariftides only, and abide by his 
judgment of it. Accordingly he told him, his project was 
to burn the whole fleet of the contederates; by which means 
the Athenians would be raiſed to the ſovereignty of all 
Greece. Ariſtides then returned to the aſſembly, and ac- 
quainted the Athenians, © That nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous than the project of Themiſtocles, nor any thing 
more unjuſt.” And upon his report of the matter, they 
commanded Themiſtocles to give over all thowrhts of it. 
Such regard had that people tor juſtice, and fo much con- 
fidence in the integrity of Ariſtides. 

Some time afer this, he was joined in commiſſion with 
Cimon, and ſent againſt the barbarians ; where, obſerving 
that Pauſanias, and the other Spartan generals, behaved 
with exceſſive haughtineſs, he chofe a quite different man- 
ner, ſhowing much mildneſs and condeſtenſton in his whole 
converſation and addreſs, and prevail g with Cimon to 
behave with equal goodneſs and affa li y to the whole 
league. Thus he inſenſibly drew the chief command from 
the Lacedæmonians, not by force of arms, horſes, or ſhips, 
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but by his gentle and obliging deportment. For the juſtice 
of Ariſtides, and the candour of Cimon, having made the 
Athenians very agreeable to the confederates, their regard 
was increaſed by the contraſt they found in Pauſanias's 
avarice and ſeverity of manners. For he never ſpoke to the 
officers of the allies, but with ſharpneſs and anger, and he 
ordered many of their men to be flogged, or to ſtand al! 
day with an iron anchor on their ſhoulders. He would 
not ſuffer any of them to provide themſelves with forage, 
or ſtraw to lie on, or to go to the ſprings for water, before 
the Spartans were ſupplied, but placed his fervants there 
with rods, to drive away thoſe that ſhould attempt it. 
And when Ariſtides was going to remonſtrate with him 
upon it, he knit his brows, and telling him, “ He was not 
at leiſure, refuſed to hear him. 

From that time the ſea-captains and land- officers of the 
Greeks, particularly thoſe of Chios, Samos, and Leſhos, 
preſſed Ariſtides to take upon him the command ot the 
confederate forces, and to receive them into his protection, 
ſince they had long deſired to be delivered from the Spar- 
tan yoke, and to act under the orders of the Athenians, — 


He anſwered, * 'That he ſaw the neceſſity and juſtice of 


what they propoſed, but that the propoſal ought firſt to 
be confirmed by ſome act, which would make it impoſſible 
for the troops to depart from their reſolution.“ Hereupon 
Uliades of Samos, and Antagoras of Chios, conſpiring 
together, went boldly and attacked Pauſanias's galley at 
the head of the fleet. Pauſanias upon this inſolence, cri-d 
out, in a menacing tone, © He would ſoon ſhow the 
fellows, they had not offered this intult to his ſhip, but tc 
their own countries.“ But they told him, “ The beſt 
thing he could do was to retire, and thank fortune tor 
fighting for him at Platza; for that nothing but the re- 
gard they had for that great action, reſtrained the Greeks 
trom wreaking their juſt vengeance on him.” The conclu— 
ſion was, that they quitted the Spartan banners, and ranged 
themſelves under thoſe of the Athenians. 

On this occaſion, the magnanimity of the Spartan 
people appeared with great luſtre. For as ſoon as the) 
perceived their generals were ſpoiled with too much power, 
they ſent no more, but voluntarily gave up their pretenſions 
to the chief command; chooſing rather to cultivate in thei! 
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citizens a principle of modeſty and tenaciouſneſs of the laws 
and cuſtoms of their country, than to poſſeſs the ſovereign 
command of Greece, 

2 While the Lacedemonians had the command, the Greeks 
5 paid a certain tax towards the war; and now being deſirous 
| 1 that every city might be more equally rated, they begged the 

%* favour of the Athenians that Ariſtides might take it upon him, 
and gave him inſtructions to inſpect their lands and revenues 

in order to proportion the burden of each to its ability. 

( 11 Ariſtides, inveſted with this authority, which, in a manner, 
> = made him maſter of all Greece, did not abuſe it. For though 

> he went out poor, he returned poorer, having ſettled the 

” quotas of the ſeveral ſtates, not only juſtly and difintereſted]y, 
> but with ſo much tenderneſs and humanity, that his aſſeſſment 
was agrecable and convenient to all. And as the ancients 
praiſed the times of Saturn, ſo the allies of Athens bleſt the 
ſettlements of Ariſtides, calling it te happy fortune of Greece : 
a compliment which ſoon after appeared ſtill more juſt, when 
this taxation was twice or three times as high. For that of 
Ariſtides amounted only to four hundred and fixty talents, and 
Pericles increaſed it almoſt one third: for Thucydides writes, 
that, at the beginning of the war, the Athenians received from 
their allies fix hundred talents ; and after the death of Pericles, 


: thoſe that had the adminiſtration in their hands raiſed it by 
a ſmall degrees to the ſum of thirteen hundred talents. Not 
rn dat the war grew more expenſive, either by its length or want 
5 of ſucceſs, but becauſe they had accuitomed the people to re- 
IX ceive diſtributions of money for the public ſpectacles and 
q = other purpoſes, and had made them fond of erecting magnifi- 
" [x7 cent ſtatues and temples. 

0 The great and illuſtrious character vrhich Ariſtides acquired 
bs by the equity of this taxation, piqued Ihemiſtocles; and he 
wt endeavoured to turn the praite beſtowed upon him into ridicule, 
4 by ſaying, „It was not the praiſe of a man, but of a money-- 
ks cheft, to keep treaſure without diminution.” By this he took 
lu- dut a feeble revenge for the freedom of Ariſtides. For one 
red day Themiſtocles happening to fay, © "That he looked npon it 

as the principal excellence of a general, to know and foreſce 

tan the deſigns of the enemy,” Ariſtides anſwered, © That is indeed 
©) WE 2 necefiary qualification, but there is another very excellent 
vet» WE one, and highly becoming a general, and that is to have clean 
1015 hands.“ 
elt 


When Ariſtides had fettled the articles of alliance, he called 
= vpon the conſederates to confirm them with an oath, which 
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he himſelf took on the part of the Athenians j and, at the 
ſame time, that he uttered the execration on thoſe that ſhould 
break the articles, he threw red-hot pieces of iron into the ſea, 
However, when the urgency of atfairs afterwards required the 
Athenians to govern Greece with a ſtricter hand than the 
conditions juſtified, he adviſed them to let the conſequences of 
the perjury reſt with him, and purſue the path which ex- 
pediency pointed out. Upon the whole, Theophraſtus ſans, 

that in all his own private concerns, and in thoſe of his fellow 
citizens, he was inflexibly juſt, but in affairs of ſtate, he dd 

many things, according to the exigency of the caſe, to lerve 
his country, which ſeemed often to have need of the aſſiſtance 
of injuſtice. And he relates, that when it was debated in 
council, whether the treaſure depoſited at Delos ſhould be 
brought to Athens, as the Samians had adviſed, though con- 
trary to treaties, on its coming to his turn to ſpeak, he faid, 

It was not juſt, but it was expedient.” 

This mult be ſaid, notwithſtanding, that though he extended 
the domintons of Athens over ſo many people, he himtel* oy 
continued poor, and eſteemed his poverty no lets a glory 
all the laurels he had won, The following is a clear proc 0! 
it. Calhas the torch-bearer, who was his near relation, was 

roſecuted in a capital cauſe by his enemies, When they had 
alleged what they had againſt him, which was nothing ver; 
flagrant, they launched out into ſomething foreign to their own 
charge, and thus addreſſed the; Judges 1 60 "You | know Ariſtide 
the ton of Lyſimachus, who is juſtly the admiration of al 
Greece, When you ſee with what a garb he appears in 
public, in what manner do you think he mult live at home 
Muſt not he who ſrivers here with cold me want of clothin, 
be almoſt tamiſhed there, and deſtitute of all neceilaries ? yet 


this is the man, whom Callias, his couſin-german, and the 
richeſt man in Athens, ablolutely neglects, and leaves, with þ 


his wife and children, in ſuch wretchedneſs; though he Bas 


often made uſe of him, and availed himſelf of his intc:eſt with | 


you.” Callias perceiving that this point affected and exat- 
perated his judges more than any thing elſe, called for Ariitides 
to teſtify before the court, that he i; ad many times ood | En 
conſiderable ſums, and ſtrongly preſled him to accept then. 
ut he had always refuled ery; n ſuch terms as thele : © 
better becontes Ariſtides to glory in his poverty, than Cala ID 
in his riches ; for we ſee every day many people make a gas ? 
as well as a bad uſe of riches, but it is hard to find one ths 
bears poverty with a noble ſpuit; and they only are aſham oh 


of it, who are poor againit their will,” When Ariſtides l. 
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given in his evidence, there was not a man in the court, who 
did not leave it with an inclination rather to be poor with him, 
WE {han rich with Callias. 

We have extraordinary inſtances of the candour with which 

* he behaved towards Themiſtocles. For though he was his 
XZ conſtant enemy in all affairs of government, and the means of 
his baniſhment, yet when Themiſtocles was acculed of capital 
crimes againſt the ſtate, and he had an opportunity to pay him 
in kind, he indulged not the leaſt revenge; but while Alemæon, 
Cimon, and many others, were accuſing him, and driving him 
into exile, Ariſtides alone neither did nor ſaid any thing to his 
diſadvantage : for, as he had not envied his proſperity, ſo now 
he did not rejoice in his misfortunes, 

As to the death of Ariſtides, fome ſay it happened in Pontus, 
whither he had ſailed about tome buſineſs of the ſtate ; others 
lay he died at Athens, tull of days, honoured and admired by 
his fellow-citizens. _ 

His monument is {ſtill to be ſeen at Phaleram, and is ſaid to 
have been erected at the public charge, becauſe he did not 
leave enough to defray the expences of his funeral, They in- 
form us too, that the city provided for the marriage of his 
daughters, and that each of them had three thonfand drackma: 
to her portion out of the treaſury : and to his fon Lyſimachus 
the people of Athens gave an handred ming of filver, and a 
plantation of as many acres of land, with a penſion of four 
drachmz a day; the whole being confirmed to him by a decree 
drawn up by Alcibiades. | 
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N a 7 ty Ir is ſaid that Marcus Cato was born at Tuſculum, of | 
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uhich place his family originally was, and that before he was 
concerned in civil or military affairs, he lived upon an eſtate 
RS which his father left him near the country of the Sabines. 
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40 if 1 . ” 
„Though his anceſtors were reckoned to have been perſons of 

41 Wa No note, yet Cato himſelf boaſts of his father as a brave man 
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> and an excellent ſoldier, and aſſures us, that his grandfather ö 


Cato received ſeveral military rewards, and that having had 
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five horſes killed under him, he had the value of them paid 
him out of the treaſury, as an acknowledgment of his gallant 
behaviour. 

Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up, as it 
were, in camps, he had an excellent conſtitution with reſpeLt 
to ſtrength as well as health. And he conſidered eloquence 
as a valuable contingent, an inftrument of great things, not 
only uſeful but neceſſary for every man who does not chodte 
to hve obſcure and inactive; for which reaſon he exercitcd and 
improved that talent in the neighbouring boroughs and villages, 
by undertaking the cauſes of ſuch as applied to him; fo that 
He was ſoon allowed to be an able pleader, and afterwards a 
good orator, 

From this time all that converfed with him, diſcovered in 
him ſuch a gravity of behaviour, ſuck a dignity and depth of 
ſentiment, as qualified him for the greateſt affairs in the mot 
reſpectable government in the world. For he was not only ſo 
diſintereſted as to plead without fee or reward, but it appeared 
that the honour to be gained in that department was not his 
principal view. His ambition was military glory; and when 
yet but a youth, he had fought in ſo many battles that his 
breaſt was full of ſcars. He himſelf tells us, he made his firſt 
campaign at ſeventeen years of age, when Hannibal, in the 
height of his proſperity, was laying Italy waſte with fire and 
ſword. In battle he ſtood firm, had a ſure and executing 
hand, a fierce countenance, and fpoke to his enemy in a 
threatening and dreadful accent ; for he rightly judged, and 
endeavoured to convince others, that ſuch a kind of bchaviour 
often ſtrikes an adverſary with greater terror than the {word 
itlelf. He always marched on foot, and carried his own arms, 
followed only by one ſervant who carried his proviſions, And 
it is ſaid, he never was angry or found fault with that ſervant, 
whatever he ſet before him: but when he was at leifure from 
military duty, he would eaſe and athft him in dreffing it. All 
the time he was in the army, he drank nothing but water, 


except that when almoſt burnt up with thirſt, he would aſk 
tor a little vinegar, or when he found his ftrength and ſpirits 


exhauſted, he would take a little wine. 


Near his country- ſeat was a cottage which formerly belonged 6 IF 
to Manius Curins, who was thrice honoured with- a triumph. 
Cato often walked thither, and reflecting on the ſmallneſs d 
the farm and the meanneſs of the dwelling, uſed to think d 
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the peculiar virtues of Dentatus, who, though he was tht = 
greateſt man in Rome, had ſubdued the moſt warlike nations, 


and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated this little ſpot d 
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ground with his own hands, and after three triumphs lived in 
this cottage. Here the ambafladors of the Samnites found him 
in the chimney- corner dreſſing turnips, and offered him a large 
preſent of gold; but he abſolutely refuſed it, and gave them 
this anſwer, 4 man who can be ſutisſied with ſuch a ſupper, has 
no need of gold ; and I think it more glorious to conquer the 
owners of it, than to have it myjelf. Full of theſe thoughts, 
Cato returned home, and taking a view of his own eſtate, his 
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ſeoervants, and manner of living, added to his own labour, and 
| | tretrenched his unneceſſary expences. 
=_ When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum, Cato, 
who was then very young, ſerved under him. Happening at 


that time to lodge with a Pythagorean philoſopher named 
” Nearchus, he defired to hear ſome of his doctrine 3 and 
learning from him the ſame maxims which Plato advances, 
That pienjure is the greateſt incentive to evil ; that the greateſt 
burden and catunaty to the ſoul is the body, from which ſhe cannot 
dijengage herjelf, but by ſuck a wiſe ue of reaſon as ſhall wean 
end ſeparate her from all corporeal prſſrons ; he became ſtill 
more attached to frugality and temperance. Yet it is ſaid 
that he learned Greek very late, and was conſiderably advanced 
in years when he began to read the Grecian writers, among 
= whom he improved his eloquence, ſomewhat by Thucydides, 
but by Demoſthenes very greatly. Indeed his own writings 
are ſuthciently adorned with precepts and examples borrowed 
from the Greek, and among his maxims and ſentences we find 
many that are literally tranſlated from the ſame originals. 
1 At that time there flouriſhed a Roman nobleman of great 
power and eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whoſe penetra- 
tion enabled him to diſtinguiſh a riſing genius and virtuous 
Adiſpoſition, and whoſe benevolence inclined him to encourage 
and conduct it in the patch of glory, This nobleman had an 
W citate contigueus to Cato's, where he often heard his ſervants 
# {peak of his neighbour's laborious and temperate manner of 
lite. They told him that he uſed to go early in the morning 
do the little towns in the neighbourhood, and defend the cauſes 
irits ol ſuch as applied to him; that from thence he would return 
| to his own tarm, where, in a coarſe frock, if it was winter, 
nee — F and naked, if it was ſummer, he would labour with his do- 
pb. meſtics, and afterwards fit down with tliem, and eat the ſame 
ef; kind of bread, and drink of the ſame wine. They related alto 
nk of | many other inſtances of his condeſcenſion and moderation, and 
« the mentioned ſeveral of his ſhort ſayings that were full of wit and 
tions i good ſenſe. Valerius, charmed with his ch:raer, ſent him 
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an invitation to dinner. From that time, by frequent con- 
verſation, he found in him ſo much {ſweetneſs of temper anc 
ready wit, that he conſidered him as an excellent plant, which 
wanted only cultivation; and deſerved to be removed to a _ 
ter ſoil. He therefore perſuaded him to go to Rome, and ay 
ply himſelf to affairs of ſtate. 

There his pleadings foon procured him friends and admirer: 
the intereſt of Valerius, too, greatly athited his rije to prete! 
ment; ſo that he was firſt made a tribune of the 1c Idiers. alu 
afterwards queſior. And having gained great reputation ans 
honour in thoſe employments, he was joined with Valerius 
bimſelf in the higheſt dignities, being his colleague beth 1: 
conſul and as cenſor. 

His excellence as a ſpeaker awaked a general emulate 
among the youth to diſtinguiſh themſelves the tame way, an! 


S 
to ſurpaſs each other: but few were willing to imitate him in 


* 


the ancient cuſtom of tilling the field with their own hands, 
in eating a dinner prepared without fire, and a ſpare trugal 
ſupper ; few, like him, could be ſatisfied with a plain dreſs and 
a poor cottage, or think it more honourable not to want the 
tuperfluities of lite, than to poffeis them. For the common- 
zealcth now no longer retained its primitive purity and inte- 
rity, by reaton of the vaſt extent of its dominions; the many 
c fferent affairs under its management, and the infinite nun 
P r of people that were ſub; ect to its command, had intro- 


ecd a great variety of cuſioms and modes of living. Juſtly, 


ee ts, was Cato entitled to admiration, when the 8 


citizens were frightened at labour, and enervated * pleatur | 
and he alone was unconquered by either, not only while yours 
and ambitious, but when old and grey-haired, after his con 
ſulhup and triumph; like a brave wreſtler, who, alter he bus 
been victorious, 6bterves the commen rules, and continues his 
excrcites to the laſt 

He hiniſelt tells us that he never wore a garment that colt 
more than an hundred drachmas ; that even when pretor or 


conſhl, he drank the ſame wine with his tlaves ; that a dinner 


never coſt him from the market above thirty g/s: and that 


te was thus frugal for the ſake of his country, that he nigh! 


be able to endure the harder ſervice in war. 

Some imputed theſe things to a narrow neſs of ſpirit, white 
others ſuppoſed that he hetook himſelf to this contracted 
manner ot living, in order to correct by his example the 
growing luxury of the age. For my part, I cannot but charge 
his uſing his ſervants like ſo many beaſts of burden, and 
turning them off, or ſelling them, when grown old, to che 
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Account of a mean and ungenerous ſpirit, which thinks that 
EY the ſole tie between man and man is intereſt or neceſſity. But 
3) goodneſs moves in a larger ſphere than Juſtice : the obliga- 

tions of law and equity reach only to mankind, but kindneſs 
and beneficence ſhould be extended to creatures of every ſpe- 
cies; and theſe ſtill flow from the breaſt of a well-natured 
man, as ſtreams that ittue from the living fountain. A good 
man will take care of his horſes and dogs, not only while 
© they are young, but when eld and paſt ſervice. 

1 Cato was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. For, 

* when genvral of the army, he took no more from the public, 
Z tor himſelf and thoſe about him, than three Attic medimnt of 
wheat a month; and leis than a medimnus and a half of barley 
| for his horſes. And when he was governor of Sardinia, 
thongh his predeceſſors had put the province to a very 
great expence for pavilions, bedding, and apparel, and ſtill 
more by the number of friends and ſervants they had about 
them, and by the great and ſumptuous entertainments they 

TE gave, he, on the contrary, was as remarkable for his frugal- 

ty. Indeed, he put the public to no manner of charge, In- 
ſtead of making uſe of a carriage, he walked from one town 
to another, attended only by one ofhcer, who carried his robe 
and a veſſel for libations. Bat if in theſe things he appeared 
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| plain and eaſy to thoſe that were under his command, he 
» preſerved a gravity and ſeverity in every thing elſe. For he 
J was inexorable in whatever related to public juitice, and in- 
: flexibly rigid in the execution of his orders; ſo that the Ro- 
| man government had never before appeared to that people 
0 either ſo awful or fo amiable, 
5 4 Being perſuaded that a man's diſpoſition may be diſcovered 
„much better by his ſpeech than by his looks, 1 ſhall tet down 
'; [= ſome of Cato's remarkable ſayings. 
5 One day when the Romans clamoured violently and un- 
t ſcaſonbly for a diftribution of corn, to diſſuade them from it, 
ri be ſchus began his addreſs: 77 is a diſſicult taſk, my fellow ci- 
er fizens, to /peri to the belly, becarſe it has nu ears. Another 
at time, complaining of the luxury of the Romans. he ſaid, It 
1 BE 5 a herd matter to /ave that city from ruin where a fiſh ws 
bad for moremthan an gr. On another occafion, he ſaid, The 
e Roman prople were like ſheep, for as thoſe can ſearce be 
ed £2 brought ta flir ingly, but all in a body readily follow ther 
he ; leaders, juft [ch are ye. The men whoſe counjel you would not 
oo ce as individuals, lead you with eaje in d crowd. Speaking 
a! ot ihe power of women, he ſaid, All men naturally govern the 
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women, we govern all men, and our wices govern us. Another 
of Cato's ſayings was, That the Roman people fixed the talue, 
not only of the ſeceral kinds of colours, but of the arts and 
Seiences : For, added he, as the dyers dye that ſort of purple 
which is moſt agreeable to you, ſo our youth only fludy and ftrive 
to excel mm ſuch things as you efteem and commend. Exhorting 
the people to virtue, he ſaid, I it is by virtue and temperance 
that you are become great, change not for the worſe ; but if by 
intemperance and vice, change for the better ; for you are already 
great enough by ſuch means as theſe. Of ſuch as were perpetu- 
ally ſoliciting for great offices, he ſaid, Like men who know h 
their way, they wanted liors always lo conduct them. He 
found fault with the people for often chooſing the fame per- 
fons conſuls ; You either, ſaid he, think the conſulate of lit 
worth, or that there are but few worthy of the conjulate. Con- 
cerning one of his enemies who led a very profligate ai 
infamous life, he ſaid, His mother takes it for a curſe and nut 
a prayer, alen any one wiſhes this ſon may ſurvite her. Point- 
ing to a man who had fold a paternal eftate near the ſea- ſide, 
he ; pretended to admire him, as one that was fironger than 
the ſea itſelf ; For, ſaid he, what the /ca could not have ſwullou- 

ed without difficulty, this man has taken down with all the edle 
?maginable. 

He uſed to ſay that his enemies hated him, becauſe he neg- 
tected his own concerns, and roſe be gp day, to mind thoſe of the 
public. But that he had rather his good actions ſhould go u- 
rewarded, than his bad ones unpuniſhed ; and that he pardones 
every body's faults ſooner then his own. The Romans having 
ſent three ambaſladors to the king of Bithynia, of whom one 
had the gout, another had his ſkull trepanned, and the third 
was reckoned little better than a tool, Cato ſmiled, and fad, 
They had ſent an embaſſy which had neither feet, head, nor teart, 
When Scipio applied to him at the requeſt of Polybius, in 
behalf of the Achwean exiles, and the matter was much can- 
vaſſed in the ſenate, tome ſpeaking for their being reſtored, 
and ſome againſt it, Cato roſe up, and ſaid, As if We had 
nothing elſe ta do, we fit here all day debating, whether a fi 
poor old Greeks ſhall be buried by our grave- diggers, or thre 
of their um country. The ſepate then dec reed, that the ex- 
iles ſhould return home; and Polybius ſome days after, en- 
deavoured to procure another meeting of that rel pectable 
body, to reſtore thoſe exiles to their former honours in 
Achaia. Upon this affair he founded Cato, who anſwered 
imiling, This was juſt as if Uly es ſhould have wanted to enter 
the Cyclop's cave again for a hat and d belt which he had (ci 
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behind. It was a ſaying of his, That wiſe men learn more from 


ite a ſoldier who mored his hands in marching, and his feet in 
* /ighling, and who ſnored louder in bed than he ſhouted in battle. 
Jeſting upon a very fat man, he ſaid, Of what ſervice to his 
” country can ſuch a body be, which is nothing but belly ? When 
an epicure defired to be admitted into his friendſhip, he ſaid, 

He could not lice with « man whofe palate had quicker jenſations 

* than his heart, He uſed to ſay, The ſoul of a lover lived in the 

body of another : and that in all his life he never repented but 
F of three things ; the firſt was, that he had truſted a woman with 
a ſeeret ; the ſecond, that he had gone by ſea, when he might hare 
gone by land ; and the third, that he had paſſed one day without 
having d will by kim. To an old debauchee, he ſaid, Old age 
hns deformities enough of its oun'; do not add to it the deformity 
of rice. A tribune of the people, who had the character of a 
poiſoner, propoſing a bad law, and taking great pains to have 
it patied, Cato ſaid to him, Young man, 1 know not wich ts 
nioft dangerous, to drink what you min, or to enact what you pro- 
poje. Being ſcurrilouſly treated by a man who led a diſſolute 
and infamous life, he ſaid, It is wpon Tery unequal terms that 
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I contend with you ; for you are accuſtomed to be ſpoken ill of, 
= and can {peak it with pleaitre ; but with me it is unugual to hear 
it, and diſagreeable to ſpeak it, Such was the manner of his 
repartees and ſhort ſayings. | 
Being appointed conſul along with his friend Valerius 
Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain which the Ro- 
mans call Cite or, Hitler, fell to his lot. While he was ſub- 
I duing ſome of the nations there by arms, and winning 
9 


[ 


E-- others by kindnels, a great army of barbarians fell upon him, 
and he was in danger of being driven out with diſhonour. 

On this occation he ſent to deſire ſuccours of his neighbours 
the Celtiberians, who demanded two hundred talents for that 
ſervice. All the officers of his army thought it intolerable, 
that the Romans ſhould be obliged to purchaſe aſſiſtance of 
the barbarians: but Cato ſaid, It is no /juck great hardſhip ? 

Vr if ue conquer, we ſhall pay them at the enemy's expence ; and 
RY wc dre conquered, there will be no body either to pay or muke 
lie demand, He gained the battle, and every thing after= 
Wards ſucceeded to is wiſh, 

7 | ; 1 5 


* fools, than fools from the wiſe ; for the wiſe avoid the error of 
Fools, while fools do not profit by the examples of the wiſe. An- 
” other of his ſayings was, That he liked @ young man that 
” Hluhed, more than one that turned pale: and that he did not 
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White he was ſettling the affairs of Spain, Scipio the Great, 
who was his enemy, and wanted to break the courle of his 
ſucceſs, and have the finiſhing of the war himſelf, managed 
matters ſo as to get himſelf appointed his ſucceflor. Afte 
which he made all poſſible haſte to take the command of the | 
army from him. But Cato, hearing of his march, took five com- } 
panies of ſoot, and five hundred horſe, as a convoy to attend 
upon Scipio, and as he went to meet him, defeated the Lace- 
tanians, and took among them fix hundred Roman deſerters, | 
whom he cauſed to be put to death. And upon Scipio's ex- 
Preſſing his ditpleature at this, he anſwered Ironically, Rome 

would be great indeed, if men of birth would not yield the genes of $ 
rirtue to. {he commonalty, and if plebians, like him/e If; wou! | ;$ 
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contend jor excellence with men of birth and quality. Bet ages, 2 as 
the ſenate had decreed, that nothing ſhould be altered wh ich 


Cato had ordered and eſtabliſhed, the poſt which Scipio bad 
made o much intereſt for rather tarniſhed his own glory than 
that of Cato; for he continued inactive during that covern- 
ment, $23 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a triumph. But 
he did not act afterwards like thoſe whote ambition is 014)! 135 
tor fame, and not tor virtue, and who having reached the 3 
bigheſt honours, borne the oluce of conſt i, and led up t:i- ; 
umphs, withdraw from public batineſs,- and give vp the ret? 4 
of their days to cale and plealure. On the contrary, ke 


thoſe whogre juſt entered upon buſineſs, and en for ho- 
nour and renown, he exerted hiunſelf as if he was beg! AGES 
his race anew, his ſervices being always ready both for his 
friends in particular, and for the citizens in general, either | 
the bar or in the field. For he went with the conſul Jie 
rius Sempronius to Thrace and the Dain ube, as his 3 
And as a legionary tribune, he attended | Manius Acilius Gla- 
brio into Greece; in the war againſt Antiochns the G:eat ; 
who, next to Hannibal, was the moſt formidable enemy the 
:omans ever had. For having recovered almoſt all the pry- 
vinces of Aſia which Sel:cus Nicanor had pollefted, and re- 
duced many warlike nations of barbarians, he was ſo much 
elated as to think the Romans the only match for him in the "> 
field. Accordingly he crofled the ſea with a powerful army, I 
| colouring his defign with the ſpecious pretence of reſto 0 5 
: liberty to the Greeks, of which, however, they ſtoud in nv Wan 
; need, fur being lately delivered by the "Wh of the Romas | 
trom the Yoke "of P hilip and the Macedonians, they were rie 
| already, and were governed by their own laws, 
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At his approach, all Greece was in great commotion, and 


unreſolved how to act; being corrupted with the ſp lend 
hopes infuſed by the orators whom Antiochus had gained, 
For Antiochus having blocked up the narrow paſs of Ther- 


mopylæ with his troops, and added walls and intrenchments 


to the natural fortifications of the place, fat down there un- 
concerned, thinking the war could not touch him. And in- 
deed the Romans deſpaired of torcing the paſs. But Cato 
recollecting the circuit the Perſians had taken on a hike occa- 
ſion, ſet out in the night with a proper detachment. 

When they had advanced a conſide able height, the guides 
who was one of the priſoners, miſſed hi s way, and wandering 
about, among impracticable places anc precipices, threw the 
{oldiers into inexpretf! le dread and 46 pair. Cato ſeeing the 
danger, ordered his forces to hait, w hile ne, with one Ly eius 


| Manlius, who was dexterous in climbing the ſteep mountains, 


went forward with great dithculty and at the hazard of his 
life, at midnight, without any moon; ſcrambling among 
wild olive-trees and ſteep rocks that ſtill more 1mpeded his 
view, and added darknets to the obſcurity. At laſt they hit 
upon a path which ſeemed to lead down to the enemy's 
camp. They had marched but a little farther, when the 
path failed them, and they ſaw nothing before them but a 
precipice, which diſtreſied them ſtill more; for they could 
not yet 2 that they were near the enemy. 

The day now began to ap pear, when one of them thought 
he heard the found ot human voices, and a little atter, they 
law the Grecian camp and the advanced guard at the foot of 
Fe rock. Cato, therefore, made a halt t, and ſent to ac- 

ant the Firmians that he wante l to ſpeak with them in 
mos Theſe were troops whole fidelity and courage he 
had experienced on the moſt uangerous occations. They 
haſtened into his pretence, when he inus addretied them: © I 

want to take one of the enemy alive, to learn of him who 
they are that compole this advanced guard, and how many 
in number; and to be intorined what is the ditpoſttion and 
order of their whole army, and what Preparations they have 
made to receive us; but the butinels requires the ip eed and 
impetuoſity of lions, who ruſh into a. herd. of timorous 
beaſts,” 

When Cato. had done ſpeaking, i:2 Firmians, without 
farthei preparation, poured down the mountain, jurpeiſed the 
advanced guard, dijo: 4 them, todos one armed man and 
bronght him to Cato. The pM oner informed hun, that the 
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main body of the army was encamped with the king int 
narrow paſs, and that the detachment which guarded the 
heights conſiſted of fix hundred ſelect Mtolians. Cato de- 
ſpiſing theſe troops, as well on account of their ſmall number, 
as their negligence, drew his ſword, and ruſhed upon them 
with all the alarm of voices and trumpets. The Atolians no 
ſooner ſaw him deſcend from the mountaias, than they fled 
to the main body, and put the whole in the utmoſt contuſion, 
Immediately after the battle, the conſul ſent him with an 
account of it to Rome, that he might be the firſt to carry the 
news of his own achievements, With a favourable wind he 
failed to Brunduſium; from thence he reached Tarentum in 
one day : and having travelled four days more, he arrived at 
Rome the fifth day after he landed, and was the firſt that 
brought the news of the victory, His arrival filled the city 
with ſacrifices and other teſtimonies of joy, and gave the peo- 
ple ſo high an opinion of themſelves, that they now believed 
there could be no bounds to their empire or their power. 
Theſe are the moſt remarkable of Cato's actions; and 
with reſpe& to civil affairs, he appears to have thought the 
impeaching of offenders and bringing them to juſtice a 
thing that well deſerved his attention. For he profecuted 


ſeveral, and encouraged and attiited others in carrying on 
their proſecutions. 


Cato, however, did not eſcape theſe attacks; but when, in 
the buſineſs of the ſtate, he gave the leaſt handle, was cer- 
tainly proſecuted, and ſometimes in danger of being con- 
demned. For it is ſaid that near fiity impeachments were 
brought againſt him, and the laſt, when he was eighty-fix 
years of age: on which occaſion he made uſe of that memo- 
rable expreſſion, If is hard that I who have lived with men of 
one generation, ſhould be obliged to make my defence to thoſe of 
another. Nor was this the end of his conteſts at the bar; 
for, four years after, at the age of ninety, he impeached Ser- 
vilius Galba: ſo that, like Neſtor, he lived three generations, 
and, like him, was always in action. In fhort, after having 
conſtantly oppoſed Scipio in matters of government, he liv: d 
until the time of young Scipio, his adopted grandſon, and ton 
of Paulus Atmilius, who conquered Perſeus and the Mace- 
donians. 

Ten years after his conſulſhip, Cato ſtood for the office of 
cenſor, which was the higheſt dignity in the repablic. For, 
beſide the other power and authority that attended this office, 
it gave the magiſtrate a right of inquiry into the livee and 
manners of the citzens, and therefore when Cato ſolicited ! 


the principal ſenators oppoſed him. 
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Having conſulted and prepared their meaſures, they put 
up ſeyen candidates in oppoſition to Cato; and imagining 
that the people wanted to be governed with an eaſy hand, 
they ſoothed them with hopes of a mild cenſorſhip. Cato, on 
the contrary, without condeſcending to the leaſt flattery or 
complaiſance, in his ſpeeches from the roſtrum profeſſed his 
reſolution to puniſh every inſtance of vice; and loudly de- 
claring that the city wanted great reformation, conjured the 
people, if they were wiſe, to chooſe, not the mildeſt, but the 
ſevereſt phyſician. | 

The Roman people, on this occaſion, ſhowed themſelves 
truly great, and worthy of the beſt of leaders: for, far from 
dreading the ſeverity of this inflexible man, they rejected 
thoſe ſmoother candidates that ſeemed ready to conſult their 
pleaſure in every thing, and choſe Valerius Flaccus with 
Cato; attending to the latter not as a man that ſolicited the 
office of cenſor, but as one who, already poſſeſſed of it, gave 
out his orders by virtue of his authority. 

The firſt thing Cato did, was to name his friend and col- 
league Lucius Valerius Flaccus chief of the ſenate, and to ex- 
pel many others the houſe ; particularly Lucius Quintus, 
who had been conſul ſeven years before, and, what was ftill a 
greater honour, was brother to Titus Flaminius, who over- 
tarew king Philip. 

He was cenſured as having merely indulged his envy, 
when he degraded Lucius who was brother to Scipio the 
Great, and had been honoured with a triumph ; for he took 
from him his horſe ; and it was believed he did it to inſult 
the memory of Scipio Africanus. But there was another 
thing that rendered him more generally obnoxious, and that 
was the reformation he introduced in point of luxury. It was 
impoſſible for him to begin his attacks upon it openly, be- 
caute the whole body of the people was infected, and there- 
tore he took an indirect method, He cauſed an eftimate to 
be taken of all apparel, carriages, female ornaments, furaiture 
and utenſils; and whatever exceeded ſiſteen hundred drachmas 
in value, he rated at ten times as much, and impoſed a tax 
according to that valuation. For every thouſand ajes he made 
them pay three; that finding themſelves burdened with the 
tax, while the modeſt and frugal, with equal ſubſtance, paid 
much leſs to the public, they might be induced to retrench 
their appearance. 'This procured him many enemies, not 
only among thoſe who, rather than part with their luxury, 
iabmitted to the tax, but among thoſe who leſſened the ex- 
pence of their figure, to avoid it, For the generality of man- 
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kind think tha prohibition to ſhow their wealth is the ſame 
thing as taking it away, and that opulence is ſeen in the ſu- 
pertluities, not in the neceſſaries of lite. 

The people, however, appear to have been highly pleaſed 
with his behaviour in this office. For when they erected his 
ſtatue in the temple of Health, they made no mention on the 
pedeſtal of his victories and his triumph, but the inſcription 

as to this effect: © In honour of Cato the Cenſor, who, 
when the Roman commonwealth was degenerating into li— 
centiouinels, by gobd aſcipline and wile inſtitutions reſtored 


. 
Before this, he laughed at thoſe who were fond of ſuch ho- 


nours, and ſaid, „Iney were not aware that they plumed 
themſelves upon the work manſnip of founders, ſtatuaries, 
and painters, while the Romans bore about a more glorious 
image of him in their hearts.” And to thote that expreſſed 
their wonder, that, while many perſons of little note had their 
ſtatues, Cato ! had none, he ſaid, [He had much rather tt ond 
be ajred, why he had not a fiatue, than why he had one. In 
ſhort, he was of OPINION that a got 24 citizen ſhould not even 
accept of his due praile, uniets it tended to the advantage of 
the community. * et of all men he was the moſt forward to 
commend himſelf - he tells us, that thoſe who were 
guilty of EL and afterwards reproved for them, 
uled to ſay, © The y Were exc uſable ; they were not Catos:“ 
aid that ſuch as imitated {on ne of his actions, but did it awks 
wardly, were called left-handed Catos. He adds, „That the 
ſenate, in difficult and dangerous "wes, uted to caſt their 
eyes upon him, aa=<pailengers 1 in a ſhip do upon the pilot in 


* 
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ſtorm :” and That when he happened to be abſent, the) 
frequently put oft the conſideration of matters of importa ance.” 
Theſe particulars, indeed, are confirmed by other writers; 
for his life, his eloquence, and his age, gave him at 
authority in Rome, 

He was a good father, a good huſband, and an excellent 
economiſt. A nd as he did not think the care of his family a 


mean and trifling thing, whic n required ouly a ſuperficial 


attention, it may be of uſe to glue 2 ne account of his con- 


duct in that reſpect. 
He choſe his wife rather for her family tn her fortune; 


pertuaded, that though both the rich aud the highborn have 


their pride, yet women of good families are more aſhamed ot 
any baſe and unworthy action, a and more obedient to their 
huſbands in every thing that is good and honourable 

As ſoon as the dan of underſtanding appeared, Cato 
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took upon him the office of ſchoolmaſter to his ſon, though 
he had a flave named Chilo, who was a good grammarian, 
and taught ſeveral other children, But he tells us, he did 
not chooſe that his ſon ſhould be reprimanded by a ilave, or 
pulled by the ears, if he happened to be {low in learning; or 
that he ſhonld be indebted to ſo mean a perſon for his edu- 
cation. He was, therefore, himſelf his preceptor in gram- 
mar, in law, and in the neceſſary exerciſes. For he taught 
him not only how to throw a dart, to fight hand to hand, 
and to ride, but to box, to endure heat "and cold, and to 
ſwim the moſt rapid rivers. He farther acquaints us, 
that he wrote hiſtories for him with his own hand, in large 
ch: racters, that without ſtirring out of his father's houſe, he 
migat gain a knowledge ot the great actions of the ancient 
Romans and of the cuſtoms of his c. Muntry, He was as 
careful not to utter an indecent word before his ſon, as he ; 
; would have been in the preſence of the veſtal virgins ; nor | 
1 id he ever bathe with him. A regard to decency in this re- 4 
* ſpect was indeed at that time general among the Romans : | 
tor even ſons-in-law avoided bath ng with their fathers-in- 4 
75 law, not chooting to appear naked before them; but after- - 
8 # wirds the Greeks taught them not to be ſo ſerupulous in un— 
| covering themſelves, and they in their turn taught the Greeks 
We. to bathe naked even before the women. it 
9 While Cato was taking ſuch excellent meaſures for form- 
4 ** ing his fon to virtue, he found him naturally ductile both in 5 
* Zenius and inclination ; but as his body was tod weak to un- 
ts go mach hardihip, his father was obliged to relax the ſe- 
verity of his ditcipline, and to indulge him a little in point 
of diet, Yet, with this conſtitution: he was an excellent 
ſoldier, and particularly di itnguithed himſelf under Paulus 
AEmilius in the battle againſt Perſeus. On this occaſion, 
his word happening to be ſtrugk from his hand, the moiſture 
of which prevented him from graſping it firmly, he turned 
to ſome of his companions with great concern, and begged 
their aſſiſtance in recovering it. He then ruſhed with them 
into the midſt of the enemy, and having, with extraordinary 
8 eſtorts cleared the place where the ſword was loft, he found 
3 it, with much difficulty, under heaps of arms, and dead bodies 
; 4 of fr tends, as well as enemies, piled upon each other. Paulus 
== AEnmilius admired this gallant action of the young man; and 
1 there is a letter ful extant, written by Ohta to his jon, in 
which he extremely commends his aigh ſeuſe of honour ex- 
pre ſſed in the recovery of that ſword. The young man after- 


wards married Tertia, daughter to Paulus Emilius, aud 
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ſiſter to young Scipio ; the honour of which alliance was as 
much owing to his own as to his father's merit. Thus Cato's 
care in the education of his fon anſwered the end propoſed 

When Cato was very far advanced in years, t!.cre arrived 
at Rome two ambaſſadors from Athens, Carneades the Acade- 
mic, and Diogenes the Soic. They were ſent to beg off a 
fine of five hundred talents which had been impoſed on the 
Athenians for contumacy, by the Sicyontans, at the ſuit of the 
people of Oropus. Upon the arrival of theſe philoſophers, 
ſuch of the Roman youth as had a taſte for learning, went to 
wait on them, and heard them with wonder and delight. 
Above all, they were charmed with the graceful manners of 
Carneades, the force of whoſe cloquence being great, and his 
reputation equal to his eloquence, had drawn an audience 
of the moſt conſiderable and the politeſt perſons in Rome, and 
the ſound of his fame, like a mighty wind, had filled the 
whole city. The report ran, that there was come from Greece 
a man of aſtoniſhing powers, whoſe eloquence, more than 
human, was able to ſoften and diſarm the fierceſt paſſions, 
and who had made ſo ftrong an impreſſion upon the youth, 
that, forgetting all other pleaſures and diverſions, they were 
quite poſſeſſed with an enthuſiaſtic love of philoſophy. 

The Romans were delighted to find it ſo; nor could they 
without uncommon pleaſure behold their fons thus fondly re- 
ceive the Grecian literature, and follow theſe wonderful men. 
But Cato, from the beginning, was alarmed at it. He no 
ſooner perceived this paſſion for the Grecian learning prevail, 
but he was afraid that the youth would turn their ambition 
that way, and prefer the glory of eloquence. to that of deeds 
of arms. But when he found that the reputation of theſe 
philoſophers roſe ſtill higher, and their firſt ſpeeches were 
tranſlated into Latin, by Camus Acilius, a ſenator of great 
diſtinction, ho had earneſtly begged the favour of interpret- 
ing them, he had no longer patience, but reſolved to diſmiſs 
theſe philoſophers upon ſome decent and ſpecious pretence. 

He went therefore to the ſenate, and complained of the 
magiſtrates for detaining ſo long ſuch ambaſſadors as thoſe, 
who could perſuade the people to whatever they pleaſed, 
« You ought,” ſaid he, © to determine their affair as ſpeedily 
as poflible, that returning to their fchools, they may hold 
forth to the Grecian youth, and that our young men may 
again give attention to the laws and the magiſtrates.” Not 
that Cato was induced to this by any particular pique to 
Carneades, which ſome ſuppoſe to have been the caſe, but 


by his averſion to philoſophy, and his making it a point to 
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ſhow his contempt of the polite ſtudies and learning of the 
Greeks, Nay, he ſerupled not to afthrm, “ That Socrates 
- himfelf was a prating ſeditious fellow, who uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to tyrannize over his country, by aboliſhing its 
cuſtoms, and drawing the people over to opinions contrary to 
And to ridicule, the fow methods of Ifocrates's 
teaching, he ſaid, © His ſcholars grew old in learning their 
art, as if they intended to exercile ji in the ſhades below, and 
to plead cauſes there,” And c diſſuade his ſon from thoſe 


- ſtudies, he told him in a louder tore than could be expected 


from a man of his age, and, as it were, in an oracular 
and prophetic way, That when ihe Romans came thoroughly 
to imbibe the Greeian literature, they would loje the empire of 
the world, But time has thown the vanity of that invidions 
aflertion ; for Rome was never at a higher pitch of greatneſs, 
than when ſhe was moit perfect in the Grecian erudition, and 
molt attentive to all manner of learning. 


In his younger days he applied himſelf to agriculture, 


with a view to profit ; for he uſed to ſay, he had only two 
ways of increaſing his income, labour and parſimony : but as 
he grew old, he regarded it only by way of theory and amuſe- 
ment, He wrote a book concerning country affairs, in which, 
among other things, he gives rules for making cakes, and 
preſerving fruit; for he was defirous to be thought curious 
and particular in every thing. He kept a better table in the 
country than in the town; for he always invited ſome of his 
acquaintance in the neighbourhood to ſup with him. With 
theſe he paſſed the time in cheerful converſation, makin 
himſelf agreeable not only to thoſe of his own age, but to the 
young ; for he had a thorough knowledge of the world, and had 
either {een himſelf or heard from others a variety of things that 
were curious and entertaining. He looked upon the table as 
one of the beſt means of forming friendſhips : and at his, the 
converſation generally turned upon the praiſes of great and ex- 
cellent men among the Romans: as for the bad and the un- 
worthy, no mention was made of them, for he would not 
allow in his company one word, either good or bad, to. be 
faid of ſuch kind of men. 

The laſt ſervice he is ſaid to have done the public, was the 
deſtruction of Carthage. The younger Scipio indeed gave the 


tiniſhing ſtroke to that work, but it was undertaken chiefly by 


the advice and at the inſtances of Cato. The occaſion of the 


war was this: The Carthaginians, and Maflinifla king of 
Numidia, being at war with each other, Cato was ſent into 
Africa to inquire into the cauſes of the quarrel, Maſſiniſſa 
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from the firſt had been a friend to the Romans, and the 
Carthaginians were admitted into their alliance after the 
great overthrow they received from Scipio the elder, but upon 
terms which deprived them of great part of their dominions, 
and impoſed a heavy tribute. When Cato arrived at Car- 
thage, he found that city not in the exhauſted and. humble con- 
dition which the Romans imagined, but full of men fit to 
bear arms, abounding in money, in arms, and werlike ſtores, 
and not a little elated i in the thu ucht of its being ſo well pro- 
vided. He concluded, therefore, that it was now tune a 
the Romans to endeavour to left le the points in difpute be. 
tween the Numidians and Carthage: and that, it they did n 

ſoon make themſelves mates vo that city, which was their 
old enemy, and retaine« fire ng reſentments of the uſage Ti 
had lately received, and which had not only recovercd bertc!t 
after her loſſes, but Was pr. „Gig: Ter increaled! in wealth and 
Power, they would ſoon n tz 2 expo ſed to all their former dan gers. 
For this reaſon he returned in all kaſte to Rome, where he in- 

formed the ſenate, That the defeats and other misfortunes 
which had happened to the Carthaginians, bad not ſo much 
drained them of their Car e, as cured them of their folly; ard 
that, in all probatility, inſte id of a weater, they had made 
them a more {kf and wal ke enemy: that their war with 
the Numidians was on!” a prelud de t futy re coinbats with the 
was a mere name, for they 


* 


Romans; aud that z te per 


conſidered it only © a futonfoy arms, which they were 
willing to avail (hom fines of, ml toy Lad S favourable op- 
portumty te rc: 8 * | 

It is ſaid, th t ut the oonctuGon of his ſpeech he ſhook the 


i 1 
lap of bis gow: d lome Libyan figs; an 


when he ound tt org along d them for their ſize and 
beauty, he told thun, That ih country where they grew was 
but three days fail fron cine. But what is a fron, ger in- 


ſtance of his mit to Cn e, he never gave his opinion | 
the ſenate upon any v2: } 0 whatever, without ain: 7 
theſe words : And my mis, that Carthage ſhould be d- 
{troyed, Scipio, fr amcd TAN *a, made it a point to mains 
tain the contrary, and con luded all his ſpeeches thus: And 
my opinion is, that Carthage ſhould be left ſtanding. It i 
very likely that this great man, percerving that the people 
were come to ſuch a pitch of inſolence, as to be led by it into 
the greateſt exceſics {ſo that in the pride of proſperity the 
could not be reftrained by the ſenate, but by their overgrow? 
power were able to draw the government what way they 
pleaſed, thought it beſt that Carthage ſhould remain to keep 
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them in awe, and to moderate their preſumption. For he 


ſaw that the Carthaginians were not ſtrong enough to con- 
quer the Romans, and yet too reſpectable an enemy to be 
deſpiſed by them. On the other hand, Cato thought it 
dangerous, while the people were thus inebriated and giddy 
with power, to ſuffer a city which had always been great, and 
which was now grown ſober and wiſe through its misfortunes, 
to lie watching every advantage againſt them. It appeared to 
him, therefore, the witeſt courle, to have all outward dangers 
removed from the commonwealth, that it might be at leiſure 
to guard againſt internal corruption, 

"Fans Cato, they tell us, occaſioned the third and laſt war 
againſt the Carthaginians. But as ſoon as it began he died, 
having firſt propheſied of the perſon that ſhould put an end 
to it; who was then a young man, and had only a tribune's 
command in the army, but was giving extraordinary proofs of 
his conduct and valour. The news of theſe exploits being 
brought to Rome, Cato cried out, 


He is the foul of council; 
The red are ſhadows vain. 


This Scipio ſoon confirmed by Bis actions. 


P.YRRHUS. 


Flouriſhed 300 Tears before Crit. 


Tue Moloſſians, riſing againſt Tacides, the father of 
Pyrrhus, depoſed him, and brought in the ſons of Neoptole- 
mus, On this occaſion the friends of Eacides were taken and 
lain: only Androclides and Angelus eſcaped with his infant 
lon, though he was much ſought after by his enemies; and 
carried him off with his nurſes and a few neceflary attendants, 
This train rendered their flight difficult and flow, fo that they 
were ſoon overtaken. In this extremity they put the child in 
the hands of Androcleon, Hippias, aud Neander, three active 
young men whom they could depend upon, and ordered them 
to make the beſt of their way to Megarzx, a town in Ma- 
cedonia ; while they themſelves, partly by entreaty, and part- 
ly by torce, ſtopt the courſe of the purſuers till evening; when, 
having with much diſhculty got clear of them, they haſtened 
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to join thoſe who carried the young prince. At ſun+-ſet they 
thought themſelves near the ſummit of their hopes, but they 
met with a ſudden diſappointment. When they came to the 
river that runs by the town, it looked rough and dreadful ; 
and upon trial, they found it abſolutely untordable, For the 
eurrent being ſwelled with the late rains, was very high and 
boiſterous, and darkneſs added to horror. They now deſpair- 
ed of getting the child and bis nuries over, without ſome 
other affiftance ; when perceiving ſome of the inhabitants of 
the place on the other ſide, they begged of them to aſſiſt their 
paſlage, and held up Pyrrhus towards them. But though 
they called out loud and entreated earneſtly, the fiream ran 19 
rapid and made ſuch a roaring, that they could not be heard. 
Some time was ſpent, while they were crying out on one fide, 
and liſtening to no purpoſe on the other. At laſt one of 
Pyrrhus's company thought of peeling off a piece of oak- 
bark, and of expretfing upon it, with the tongue of a bnckle, 
the neceſſities and fortunes of the child. Accordingly he put 
this in execution, and having rolled the piece of bark about a 
ſtone, which was made uſe of to give force to the motion, he 
threw it to the other fide. Some ſay, he bound it faſt to a 
Javelin, and darted it over. When the people on the other 
ſicle had read it, and ſaw there was not a moment to loſe, they 
cut down trees, and made a raft, of them, and crofled the river 
upon it. It happened that the firſt man who reached the 
bank, was named Achilles. He took Pyrrhus in his arms, and 
conveyed him over, while his companions performed the ſame 
ſervice for his followers, 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got fafe over, and 
eſcaped the purſuers, continued their route, till they arrived at 
the court of Glaucias king of Hlyria, They found the king 
fitting in bis palace with the queen his conſort, and laid the 
child at his feet in the poſture of a ſuppliant. The king, 
who ſtood in fear of Catlander, the enemy of Macides, re- 
mained a Jang time fileat, confidering what part he ſhould 
act. While Pyrrhus, of his own accord, creeping cloter to 
him, took hold of his robe, and raiſing himſelf up to his knees, 
by this action firſt excited a ſmile, and afterwards compallion; 
for he thought he ſaw a petitioner before him begging his 
protection with tears. Some ſay, it was not Glaucias, but 
the altar of the domeſtic gods which he approached, and that 
he raiſed himſelf by embracing it; from which it appeared to 
Glaucias that heaven intereſted itſelf in the infant's favour, 
Par this reaſon he put him immediately in the hands of the 
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queen, and ordered her to bring him up with his own children. 
His enemies demanding him ſoon after, and Caſſander offer- 
ing two hundred talents to have him delivered up, Glaucias 
refuſed to do it; and when he came to be twelve years old, 
conducted him into Epirus at the head of an army, and placed 
him upon the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majeſty rather terrible than auguſt, 
Inſtead of teeth in his upper jaw he had one continued bone, 
marked with 1mall lines reſembling the diviſions of a row of 
teeth. . 


When he was about ſeventeen years of age, and ſeemed to 
be quite eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, be happened to be called 
out of his own territories, to attend the nuptials of one of 
Glaucias's ſons, with whom he had been educated. On this 
occaſion the Molofſians revolting again, drove out his friends, 
pillaged his treaſures, and put themſelves once more under 
Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus loſt the crown, and be- 
ing in want of every thing, applied himſelf to Demetrius, the 
fon of Antigonus, who had married his fifter Deidamia, In 
the great battle of Ipſus, where all the kings of the earth were 
engaged, Pyrrhus accompained Demetrius ; and, though but 
young, bore down all before him, and highly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf among the combatants. Nor did he forfake Demetrius, 
when unſucceſsful, but kept for him thoſe cities of Greece 
with which he was intruſted : and when the treaty was con- 
cluded with Ptolemy, he went to Egypt as an hoſtage. There, 
both in hunting and other exercifes, he gave Piolemy proofs 
of his ſtrength and indefatigable abilities, Obſerving, that 
among Ptolemy's wives, Berenice was ſhe who had the greateſt 
power, and was molt eminent for virtue and underftanding, 
he attached himſelf moſt to her, For he had a particular art 
of making his court to the great, while he overlooked thoſe 
that were below him. And as in his whole conduct he paid 
great attention to decency, temperance and prudence, Anti- 
gone, who was daughter to Berenice by her firſt huſband Philip, 
was given him, in preference to many other young princes. 

On this account he was beld in greater honour than ever: 
and Antigone proving an excellent wife, procured him men 
and money, which enabled him to recover his kingdom of 
Epirus. At his arrrival there, his ſubjects received him with 
open arms; for Neoptolemus was become obnoxious to the 
people, by reaſon of his arbitrary and tyrannical government. 
Nevertheleſs, Pyrrhus, apprebending that Neoptolemus might 
have zecourle to ſome of the other kings, came to an agree- 
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ment with him, and aſſociated him in the kingdom. But ir 
proceſs of time there were ſome who privately ſowed diflention 
and jealouſies between them, and Neoptolemus was taken off. 
In acknowledgment of the obligations he had to Berenice 
and Ptolemy, he named his ſon by Antigone Ptolemy, and 
called the city which he built in the Cherſoneſe of Epirus, 
Berenicis, From this time he began to conceive many great 
defigns, but his firſt hopes laid hold of all that was near home: 
and he found a plauſible pretence to concern himſelf in the : 
aflairs of Macedonia. Antipater, the eldeſt fon of Caſſander, 
had killed his mother Theſſalonica, and expelled his brother: 
Alexander. Alexander ſent to Demetrius for ſuccour, and XK 
implored likewiſe the affiftance of Pyrrhus. Demetrius, bs 
having many affairs upon his hands, could not preſently com- 
ply; but Pyrrbus came and demanded, as the reward of his 
ſervices, the city of Nymphæa, and all the maritime coaſt c: 
Macedonia, together with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Am- 
philochia, which were ſome of the countries that did nc: 
originally belong to the kingdom of Macedon. The young 
prince agreeing to the conditions, Pyrrhus poſſeſſed himſelf 
of theſe countries, and ſecured them with his garriſons ; after 
which he went on conquering the reft for Alexander, and 
driving Antipater before him, 
King Lyſimachus was well inclined to give Antipater a- 
ſiſtance, but he was ſo much engaged with his own affairs, 
that he could not find time for it. Recollecting, however, 
that Pyrrhus would retuſe nothing to his friend Ptolemy, he 
forged letters in Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to evacuate 
Macedonia, aud to be ſatisfied with three hundred talents from 
Antipater. But Pyrrhus no ſooner opened the letters, than 
he perceived the forgery, For, inſtead of the cuſtomary ſalu- 
tation, The father to his ſon, greeting, they began with, Avg 
Ptolemy to king Pyrrhus, greeting, He inveighed againit 
Lyſimachus for the fraud, but littened, notwithſtanding, tc 
propoſals of peace; and the three princes met to Offer 
lacrifices on the occaſion, and to ſwear upon the altar to the 
articles. A boar, a bull, and a ram, being led up as victims, 
the ram dropt down dead of himtelf. The reſt of the com- 
pany laughed at the accident; but Theodotus the diviner ad. 
viſed Pyrrhus not to fwear, declaring that the deity preſigniffed 
the death of one of the kings; upon which he refuted te 
ratify the peace, 7 3 
Alexander's affairs were thus advantageouſly ſettled ; never 
theleſs Demetrius came. But it ſoon appeared that he came We 
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now unrequeſted, and that his preſence excited rather fear than 
gratitude, When they had been a few days together, in 
mutual diftruſt they laid ſnares for each other: but Demetri- 
us finding the firſt opportunity, was beforehand with Alex- 
ander, killed him, and got himſelf proclaimed king of 
# Macedon. 
4 He had for a long time had ſubjects of complaint againſt 
7 Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which he had made into 
= Theffaly. Befides, that ambition to extend their dominions 
2X which is a diſtemper natural to kings, rendered their neighbour- 
hood mutually alarming. Theſe jealouſies increaſed after the 


3 death of Deidamia. At laſt each having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
55 part of Macedonia, and having one objec dt in view, the gain- 


ing of the whole, thi produced of courſe new cauſes of con- 
tention. Demetrius marched againſt the Ætolians, and re- 
duced them. After which he left Pantauchus among them 
with a conſiderable force, and went himſelf to ſeek Pyrrhus. 
Pyrrhus, as ſoon as he was appriſed of his deſign, went to 
meet him ; but taking a wrong route, they inadvertently paſl- 
ed each other. Demetrius entered Epirus, and committed - 


—_— 
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8 great ravages; and Pyrrhue, 1alling in with Pantauchus, gave 
} # him battle. The düpute was warm and obſtinate on both 
ges, eſpecially where the generals tought. For Pantauchus, 
ho in dexterity, courage, and ſtrength, ſtood foremott amon 
„ we officers of Demetrius, and withal was a man of a high and 
r, 5 2mbitions ſpirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And 
es Poyrrhus, who was behind none of the princes of his time in 
e rilour and renown, and whe was deſirous to appropriate to 
nm = Hhimſelf the bancars of Achilles, rather by his ſword than b 
an <indred, advanced through che firſt lines acainſt Pantauchus. 
u- They began with the javelia; ard then coming to the ſword, 
», exhauſted all that art or ſtrength could ſupply. Pyrrhus re- 


nit ceived one wound, and gave "bis advertary two, one in the 
= thigh, and the other in tae neck ; by which he overpowered 
For bim, and brought him to the ground; but could not kill him 


the . outright, becauſe he was reſcued by his triends. Ihe Epuots, 
ms, W& elated with their prince's victory, aad adimuing nis valuur, 
m- broke into and ditperied the Macedoman pazlanx, and purtu- 
ad- ing the fugitives, killed great numbers of them, and cock five 
ed thouſand priſoners. 
1 to This battle did not ſo much excite the reſentment and 
4 hatred of the Macedonians agaluſt Py:rbus for what they 
exere ¶ ſuttered, as it inſpired them with an elic ng of his abilities and 
came admiration of his valour. This furniiten z gbject of diſcourſe 


do all who were witneſſes of his exp::is, 07 were engaged 
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againſt him in the action. For he recalled to their minds the 
countenance, the ſwiftneſs, and motion of Alexander the 
Great; in Pyrrhus they thought they ſaw the very image of 
his force and impetuoſity. And while the other kings re- 
preſented that hero only in their purple robes, in the number IX 
of guards, the bend of the neck, and the lofty manner of | 


ſpeaking, the king of Epirus repreſented him in deeds of 
arms and perſonal achievements. And of his great ſkill in 
ordering and drawing up an army, we have proofs in the Pe 
writings he left behind him. It is alſo ſaid, that Antigonus, . 
being aſked, © Who was the greateſt general?” anſwered, 1 
„ Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to be old.” —_ 

In the intercourſe of life he was mild and not eaſily provop - 
ed, but ardent and quick to repay a kindneſs, For this reaſon | 7 « 
he was greatly afflicted at the death of Eropus. His! 
friend,” he ſaid, “ had only paid the tribute to nature, but he h 
blamed and reproached himſelf for putting off his acknow- Þ& «© 
ledgments, till, by theſe delays, he had loſt the opportunity F q 
of making any return, For thoſe that owe money, can pay 


it to the heirs of the deceaſed, but when a return of kindneſſes : 

is not made to a perſon in his lifetime, it grieves the heart that 
has any goodneſs and honour in it.” When ſome adviſed 4 
him to baniſh a certain ill tongued Ambracian, who abuſed a1 


him behind his back, „Let the fellow ſtay here,” ſaid he, in 
and fpeak againft me to a few, rather than ramble about, pe 
and give me a bad character to all the world.” And ſome p 


young men having taken great liberties with his character in Ly 
their cups, and being afterwards brought to anfwer for it, he 2 
aſked them, © Whether they really had ſaid ſuch things? Re 221 


«© We did, ſir,” anſwered one of them, „and ſhould have riv: 
faid a great deal more, if we had had more wine.” Upon . whi 
which he laughed, and diſmiſſed them. Bes 
Aſter the death of Antigone, he married ſeveral wives fort '*itc 
the purpoles of intereſt and power : namely, the daughter of I: love 
Autoleon, king of the Pæonians; Bircenna, the daughter of f 
Bardyllis, king of the Illyrians; and Lanafla, the daughter ot 
Agathocles of Syracuſe, who brought him in dowry the ifle of 
Corcyra, which her father had taken. By Antigone he had 
a ſon named Ptolemy ; by Lanafla he had Alexander; and ty 
Bircenna, his youngeſt ſon Helenus. All thefe princes had 
naturally a turn for war, and he quickened their martial ardour 
by giving them a ſuitable education from their infancy, Fo! 
it is ſaid, when he was aſked by one of them, who was yet 3 
child, © To which of them he would leave his kingdom?“ he 
ſaid, To him who has the ſharpeſt ſword,” 
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After the battle Pyrrhus returned home diſtinguiſhed with 
glory, and ſtill more elevated in his ſentiments. The Epirots 
having given him on this occaſion the name of Eagle, he ſaid, 
« If ] am an eagle, you have made me one: for it is upon 
your arms, upon your wings, that I have riſen ſo high.“ 

Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay danger- 
ouſly ill, he ſuddenly entered Macedonia, intending only an 
inroad to pillage the country, But he was very near ſeizin 
the whole, and taking the kingdom without a blow. For he 
puſhed forward as far as Edeſſa without meeting with any re- 
ſiſtance: on the contrary, many of the inhabitants repaired to 
his camp and joined him. The danger awaked Demetrius, 
and made him act above his ſtrength. His friends too, and 
officers, quickly aſſembled a good body of troops, and moved 
forward with great ſpirit and vigour againſt Pyrrhus, But as 
he came only with a deſign to plunder, he did not ſtand to re- 
ceive them. He loſt however a conſiderable number of men 
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in his retreat, for the Macedonians harailed his rear all the 1 
7 Way. ; ; 
; | Soon after this he concluded a peace with Demetrius: and 
t KY vet Demetrius was no ſooner paſted into Aſia, than Pyrrhus, 
d at the inſtigation of Lyſimachus, drew off Theflaly from its 
4 MW allegiance,” and attacked his garriſons in Greece. He found, 
© indeed, the Macedonians better ſubjects in time of war than in 
u, peace, befides that he himſelf was more fit for action than re- 
ne poſe. At laſt Demetrius being entirely defeated in Syria, 
in 2 Lyfſimachus, who had nothing to fear from that quarter, nor 
he any other affairs to engage him, immediately turned his forces 
* againſt Pyrrhus, who lay in quarters at Edetla. Upon his ar- 
we 4 rival, he fell upon one of the king's convoys, and took it, b 


4 


on which he greatly diſtreſfed his troops for want of proviſions. 


Beides this, he corrupted the principal Macedonians by his 


for 5 letters and emiflaries, reproaching them for chooſing for their 
rofl bwereign a ſtranger, whole anceitors had always been ſubject 
r of e the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends and com- 


bpanions of Alexander. As the majority liſtened to theſe 
ſuggeſtions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew with his 
Be Epirots and auxiliary forces, and fo loſt Macedonia in the 
me manner he had gained it, 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and left Ma- 
eedonia, he had a fair occaſion given him by fortune to enjoy 
W bimſelf in quiet, and to govern his own kingdom in peace. 
Zut he was perſuaded, that neither to annoy others, nor to be 
moped by them, was a lite inſufferably languiſhing and 
. gy 
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tedious. Like Achilles, he could not endure inaction: 
He pin'd in dull repoſe ; his heart indignant 
Bade the iſcene change to war, to wounds, and death. 
His anxiety for freſh employment was relieved as follows : 
the Romans were then at war with the Tarentines. Ihe 
latter were not able to ſupport the diſpute, and yet the bold 
and turbulent harangues of their leading men would not ſuffer 
them to put an end to it. They reſolved, therefore, to call in 
Pyrrhus, and put their forces under his command ; there being 
no other prince who had then ſo much leiſure, or was ſo able 
a general, The oldeſt and moſt ſenſible of the citizens op- 
poled this meaſure, but were overborne by the noiſe and 


violence of the multitude ; and when they ſaw this, they no | 


longer attended the aſſemblies. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a Theſſalian named 
Cineas, a man of ſound ſenſe, and who having been a diſciple 
of Demoſthenes, was the only orator of his time that preſented 
his hearers with a lively image of the force and ſpirit of that 
great maſter, This man had devoted himſelf to Pyrrhus, and 
in all the embaſſies he was employed in, confirmed that ſaying 
of Euripides : | 3 

The gates that ſteel exclude, reſiſtleſs eloquence ſhall enter. 
This made Pyrrhus ſay, © That Cineas had gained him 


more cities by his addreſs, than he had won by his arms ;” and 
he continued to heap honours and employments upon him. 
In the firſt place, therefore, he ſent Cineas to Tarentum with 


three thouſand foot : from whence there arrived, ſoon after, a 
great number of galleys, tranſports, and flat-bottomed boats, 


on board of which he put twenty elephants, three thoutand ÞÞ 
horſe, twenty thouſand foot, two thouſand archers, and fue 
hundred lingers. When all was ready, he ſet fail ; but as 
ſoon as be was got into the midſt of the Ionian, he was at- 0 
tacked by a violent wind at north, which was unuſual at that 


ſeaſon, The ſtorm raged terribly, but by the {kill and extra- 


ordinary efforts of his pilots and mariners, his ſhip made the ſas 
Italian ſhore, with infinite labour, and beyond all expectation. 


The reſt of the fleet could not hold their courſe, but were dil- 


perſed far and wide, Some of the ſhips were quite beaten ol 
from the coaſt of Italy, and driven into the Lybian and Sicilian ie 
ſea : others, not being able to double the Cape of Japygia 

were overtaken by the night; and, a great and boiſterous (as 
driving them upon a difficult and rocky ſhore, they were al 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs. The king's ſhip, indeed, by its ſize and 
ſtrength, reſiſted the force of the waves, while the wind bleu 
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from the ſea: but that coming about, and blowing directly 
from the ſhore, the ſhip, as ſhe | fy with her head againſt it, 

was in danger of opening by the ſhocks ſhe received. And 
yet to be driven off again into a tempeſtnous ſea, while the 
wind continually ſhifted from point to point, ſezined the moſt 
dreadful caſe of all. In this extremity Pyrrhus threw himſelf 


® overboard, and was immediately followed by his friends and 
guards, who ſtrove which ſhould give him the veſt aſſiſtance. 


But the darkneſs of the night, and the roaring and reſiſtance 
J of the waves, which beat upon the ſhore, and were driven back 
1 with equal violence, rendered it extremely difficult to ſave 


him. At laſt, by day-break, the wind being conſiderably 
fallen, with much trouble he got aſhore, greatly weakened in 


body, but with a ſtrength and firmneſs of 1 mind which bravely 
At the ſame time the Metlapians, on 
2 whole coaſt he was cali, ran down to give them all the ſuccour 
They alſo met with ſome other of his veſſels 
that had weathered the ſtorm, in which were a ſmall number 
? of horſe, not quite two thouſand foot, and two elephants, 
With theſe Pyrrhus marched to Tarentum. 

When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his forces, 
and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival at Taren- 
tum, did not chooſe to have recourſe to compultion at firſt, 
uor to do any thing againſt the inclination of the inhabitants, 
till his ſhips were fate arrived, and the greateſt part of his 


2 collected. But, after this, ſeeing the Tarentines, ſo 


far from being in a condition to defend others, that they would 


not even defend themſelves, except they were driven to it by 


neceſſity; and that they ſate ſtill at home, and ſpent their time 


0 about the baths or in feaſting and idle tall, as expecting that 
five 
'T che walks, Where they uſed, as they. fauntered along, to con- 


he would fight for them; he mut uß the places of exerciſe and 


duct the war with words, He alſo put a ſtop to their un- 
Scalonable entertainments, revels, and diverſions. Iuſtead of 
theſe, he called them to arms, and in his muſters and reviews 
vas ſevere and inexorable : ſo that many of them quitted the 
place; for being unaccuſtomed to be under command, they 
F Falled that a flavery which was not a life of pleaſure. 
He now received intelligence that I,zvinus, the Roman 
Wonlul, was coming againſt him with a great army, and ravaging 
canta by the way. And though the confederates were not 
me up, yet looking upon it as a diſgrace to fit ſtill and ſee 
he enemy approach 1till nearer, be took the fiekl with the 
Poops he had. But firſt he ſent a herald to the Romans, with. 
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propoſals, before they came to extremities, to terminate their 
differences amicably with the Greeks in Italy, by taking him 
for the mediator and umpire. Lævinus anſwered, © That the 
Romans neither accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared 
him as an enemy.“ Whereupon, he marched forward, and 
encamped upon the plain between the cities of Pandoſia and | 
Heraclea : and having notice that the Romans were near, and = 
lay on the other fide of the river Siris, he rode up to the river 
to take a view of them. When he ſaw the order of their \ = 
troops, the appointment of their watches, and the regularity , 
of their whole encampment, he was ſtruck with admiration, |? 
and ſaid to a friend who was by, © Megacles, the diſpoſition = 
of theſe barbarians has nothing of the barbarian in it: we ſhall 

jee whether the reſt will anſwer it.” He now became ſolicitous [RE © 
for the event, and determining to wait for the allies, ſet a 1 
guard upon the river, to oppoſe the Romans, if they ſhould | r 


endeavour to paſs it. The Romans, on their part, haſtening } 
to prevent the coming up of thoſe forces, which he had re- „* 
ſolved to wait for, attempted the paſſage. The infantry took s 7 
to the fords, and the cavalry got over wherever they could: * 


* 


to that the Greeks were afraid of being ſurrounded, and re- 
treated to their main body. 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered his foot-officers 
to draw up the forces, and to ftand to their arms ; while he 
advanced with the horſe, who were about three thouſand, in 
hopes of finding the Romans yet buſied in the paſſage, and 
diſperſed without any order. But when he ſaw a great num- ! be 
ber of ſhields glittering above the water, and the horſe pre- 
ferving their ranks as they paſled, he cloſed his own ranks and 
began the attack, Befide his being diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty and luftre of his arms, which were of very curious fa- 
bric, he performed acts of valour worthy the great reputation 
he had acquired. For, though he expoſed his perſon in the 
hotteſt of the engagement, and charged with the greateſt 
vigour, he was never in the leaſt diſturbed, nor loſt his preſence 
of mind; but gave his orders as coolly as if he had been out 
of the action, and moved to this ſide or that as occaſion re- 
quired, to ſupport his men where he ſaw them maintaining 
an unequal fight. In — 

Loeonatus of Macedon obferved an Italian horſeman very in- 
tent upon Pyrrhus, changing his poſt as he did, and regulating 
all his motions by his. Whereupon he rode up, and aid to 
him, Do you ſee, fir, that barbarian upon the black hork 
with white feet ? he ſeems to meditate ſome great and dread- 
ful deſign. He keeps you in his eye; full of fire and ſpirit 
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ne fingles you out, and takes no notice of any body elſe. 
Therefore be on your guard againſt him.“ Pyrrhus anſwered, 
« Tt is impothble, Leonatus, to avoid our deſtiny. But nei- 
ther this nor any other Italian ſhall have much ſatisfaction in 
engaging with me.” While they were yet ſpeaking, the Ita- 


lian levelled his ſpear, and ſpurred his horſe againſt Pyrrhus. . 


He miſſed the king, but run his horſe through, as Leonatus 
(lid the Ttalian's the ſame moment, ſo that both horſes fell to- 
gether. Pyrrhus was carried off by his friends who gathered 
round him, and killed the Italian, who fought to the very laſt, 
This brave man had the command of a troop of. horle ; 
Ferentum was the place of his birth, and his name Oplacus, 
This made Pyrrhus more cautions. And now feeing his 
cavalry give ground, he ſent his infantry orders to advance, 
and formed them as ſoon as they came up. "Then giving his 
robe and his arms to Megacles one of his friends, he diſguiſed 
himſelf in his, and proceeded to the charge. The Romans 
received him with great firmneſs, and the ſucceſs of the battle 
remained long undecided. It is even ſaid, that each army 
was broken and gave way ſeven times, and rallied as often, 
He changed his arms very ſeaſonably, for that ſaved his life; 
but at the ſame time it had nearly ruined his affairs, and loſt 
him the victory. Many aimed at Megacles ; but the man 
who firſt wounded him and brought him to the ground, was 
named Dexous. Dexous ſeized his helmet and his robe, and 
rode up to Lævinus, ſhowing the ſpoils, and crying out that 


he had flain Pyrrhus. The ſpoils being paſſed from rank to- 


rank, as it were in triumph, the Roman army ſhouted for joy, 
while that of the Greeks was ſtruck with grief and conſterna- 
tion, This held till Pyrrhus, appriſed of what had happened, 
rode about the army uncovered, ſtretching out his hand to his 
ſoldiers, and giving them to know him by his voice. At laſt 
the Romans were worſted, chiefly by means of the elephants. 
Dionyſius writes, that near fifteen thouſand Romans fell in 
this battle; but Hieronymus makes the number only ſeven 
thouſand. On Pyrrhus's fide, Dionyſius ſays, there were 
thirteen thouſand killed ; Hieronymus, not quite four thou- 
ſand, Among theſe, however, were the moſt valuable of his 
friends and officers, whole ſervices he had made great uſe of, 


and in whom he had placed the higheſt confidence. 


Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, which he 
found deſerted. He gained over many cities which had been 
m alliance with Rome, and laid waſte the territories of others. 
Nay, he advanced to within thirty-ſeven miles of Rome itſelf, 
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The Lucanians and the Samnites joined him after the battle, 
and were reproved for their delay ; but it was plain that he 
was greatly elevated and delighted, with having defeated ſo 
powerful an army of Romans with the aſſiſtance of the Ta- 
rentines only. | 

The Romans, on this occaſion, did not take the command 
from Leyinus, though Caius Fabricius is reported to have 
ſaid, “ That the Romans were not overcome by the Epirots, 
but Levinus by Pyrrhus:“ intimating, that the defeat was 
owing to the inferiority of the general, not of his troops, 
Then raifing new leyies, filling up their legions, and talking 


in a lofty and menacing tone about the war, they ſtruck | 
Pyrrhus with amazement. He thought proper, therefore, o 


fend an embaſſy to them firlt, to try whether they were dil- 
poſed to peace; being ſatisfied that to take the city, and make 
an abſolute conqueſt, was an undertaking of too much difficulty 
to be effected by ſuch an army as his was at that time; 
whereas if he could bring them to terms of accommodation, 
and conclude a peace with them, it would be very glorious ſot 
him after ſuch a victory. 

Cineas, who was ſent with this commiſſion, applied to the 


great men, and ſent them and their wives preſents in his 


maſter's name. But they all refuſed them ; the women 


as well as the men, declaring, «© That when Rome had publicly | 
ratified a treaty with the king, they ſhould then on their parts Þ 
be ready to give him every mark of their friendſhip and re- 
ſpect.” And though Cineas made a very engaging ſpeech to Þ 


the ſenate, and uſed many arguments to induce them to cloſe 


with him, yet they lent not a willing ear to his propoſitions, Þ 


notwithſtanding that Pyrrhus offered to reſtore, without ran- 
ſom, the priſoners he had made in the battle, and promiſed to 
aſſiſt them in the conqueſt of Italy, deſiring nothing in return 


but their friendſhip for himſelf, and ſecurity tor the 'Taren- Þ 


tines, 


They voted however unanimouſly ſor the war, and diſmiſſed Þ 
Cineas with this an{wer, “ That when Pyrrhus had quitted 
Italy, they would enter upon a treaty. of triendſhip and alliance 
with him, if he defired-it : but while he continued there in 2 


hoſtile manner, they would proſecute the war againſt him wit! 


all their force, though he fhould have defeated a thouland 


Levinus's.” 


It is ſaid, that Cineas, while he was upon this buſinels, 


took great pains to obſerve the manners of the Romans, and 
to examine into the nature cf their government. And whi! 
he had learned what he defired, by converſing with their greil 
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men, he made a faithful report of all to Pyrrhus; and told 
tim, among the reſt, That the ſenate appeared to him an 
aſlembly of kings; and as to the people, they were ſo nume- 
rous, that he was afraid he had to do with a Lernæan hydra,” 
For the conſul had already an army ow foot twice as large as 
the former, and had Jett multitudes behind in Rome of a pro- 

r age for enliſting, and ſufficient to form many ſuch armies, 

After this, Fabricius came ambaſſador to Pyrrhus to treat 
about the ranſom an exchange of priſoners. Fabricius, as 
Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly valued by the Romans 
tor his 8 and martial abilities, but he was extremely 
poor, Pyrrhus received him with particular diſtinètion, and 
privately offered him gold; not for any baſe purpoſe ; but he 
begged him to accept of it as a pledge of triendthip and hoſ- 
pitality. Fabricius refuſing the preſent, Pyrrhus preſſed him 
no farther : but the next day wanting to furpriſe him, and 
knowing that he had never ſeen an err ordered the 
biggeſt he had to be armed and placed behind a curtain in the 
room where they were to be in conference. Accordingly this 
was done, and upon a ſign given, the curtain drawn; and the 
elephant raiſing his trunk over the head of Fabricius, made a 
horrid and frightful noiſe. Fabricius turned about without 
being in the leaſt diſcompoſed, and ſaid to Pyrrhus, ſmiling, 
Neither your gold yeſterday, nor your beaſt to-day, has 
mate any impreſſion upon me.” 

After this, Fabricius bzing conſul, an unknown perſon came 
to his camp with a letter from the king's phyſician, who offered 
to take off Pyrrhus by poiſon, and ſo end the war without any 
farther hazard to the Romans, provided that they gave him a 
proper compenſation for his ſervices. Fabricius deteſted the 
man's villany ; and, having brought his colleague into the 
ſame ſentiments, ſent deſpatches to Pyrrhus without loſing a 
moment's time, to caution him againſt the treaſon. The 
letter ran thus : h 

* Caius Fabricius and Quintus AZmilius, conſuls, to king 

Pyrrhus, health, 

It appears that you judge very ill both of your friends 
and enemies. For you will find by this letter which was ſent 
to us, that you are at war with men of virtue and honour, and 
truſt knaves and villains. Nor is it out of kindneſs that 
we give you this information; but we do it, left your death 
ſhould bring a diſgrace upon us, and we ſhould ſeem to have 


put a period to the war by treachery, when we could not do 
it by valour.“ | | 
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Pyrrhus having read the letter, and detected the treaſon, 
puniſhed the phyſician ; and, to ſhow his gratitude to Fabricius 
and the Romans, he delivered up the prifoners without ran- 
fom, and ſent Cineas again to negotiate a peace, The Ro- 
mans, unwilling to receive a favour from an enemy, or a re- 
ward for not conſenting to an ill thing, did indeed receive the 
priſoners at his hands, but ſent him an equal number of 
Tarentines and Saranites. As to peace and friendſhip, they 
would not hear any propoſals about it, till Pyrrhus ſhould have 
laid down his arms, draven his forces out of Italy, and returned 
to Epirus in the ſame ſhips in which he came. 

His affa:rs now requiring another battle, he aſſembled his 
army, and marched and attacked the Romans near Aſculum. 
The ground was very rough and uneven, and marfhy allo to- 

wards the river, ſo that it was 3 inconvenient for the 
cavalry, and quite prevented the elephants from acting with 
the infantry. For this reaſon he had a great number of men 
killed and wounded, and might have been entirely defeated, 
had not night put an end to the battle. Next day, contriving, 
by an act of generalſhip, to engage upon even ground, where 
his elephants might come at the er emy, he ſeized in time that 
difficult poſt where they ſought the day beſore. Then he 
planted a number of archers and lin gers among his elephants z 
thickened his other ranks ; and moved forward in good order, 
though with great force and impetuoſity, againſt the Romans, 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of ground 
for attacking. and retreating as they pleated, were obliged to 
fight upon the plain man to man. They haſtened to break 
the enemy's infantry, before the elephants came up, and made 
prodigious efforts with their ſwords againſt the pikes ; not re- 
garding themſelves or the wounds they received, but only 
looking where they might ſtrike and flay, After a long diſ- 
pute, however, the Romans were forced to give way; which 
they did firft where Pyrrhus fought in perſon ; for they could 
not reſiſt the fury of his attack. Indeed, it was the force and 
weight of the elephants which put them quite to the rout. 
The Roman valour being of no uſe againſt thole- fierce 
creatures, the troops thought it wiſer to give way, as to an 
overwhelming torrent or an earthquake, than to fall in a fruit- 
leis oppoſition, when they could gain no advantage, though 
they ſuffered the greateſt extremities. And they had not far 
to fly before they gained their camp. Hieronymus ſays the 
Romans loſt fix thoufand men in the action, and Pyrrhus, ac- 
cording to the account in his own Commentaries, Joſt three 


thouſand five hundred, When they had all quitted the ficld, 
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and Pyrrhus was congratulated on the victory, he ſaid,“ Such 
another victory, and we are undone.” For he had loſt great 
part of the forces which he brought with him, and all his friends 
and officers, except a very ſmall number. He had no others 
to ſend for, to ſupply their place, and he found his confederates 
here very cold and ſpiritleſs. Whereas the Romans filled up 
their legions with eaſe and deſpatch, from an inexhauſtible 
fountain which they had at home ; and their defeats were fo 
far from diſcouraging them, that indignation gave them freſh 
ſtrength and ardour tor the war. | 
Amidit theſe difficulties, new hopes, as vain as the former, 
offered themſelves to Pyrrhus, and enterpriſes which diſtracted 
him in the choice, On one fide, ambaſſadors came from 
Sicily, who propoſed to put Syracuſe, Agrigentum, and the 
city of the Leontines, in his hands, and defired him to drive 
the Carthaginians out of the iſland, and free it from tyrants ; 
and on the other fide, news was brought him from Greece, 
that Ptolemy Ceraunus was lain in battle by the Gauls, and 
— that this would be a ſeaſonable juncture for him to offer him- 
ſelf to the Macedonians who wanted a king. On this occaſion 
he complained greatly of fortune, for offering him two ſuch 
glorious opportunities of action at once: and, aillicted to think 
that in embracing one, he muſt neceflarily give up the other, 
he was a long time perplexed and doubt ful which to fix upon. 
At laſt the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the more im- 
portant, by reaſon of its nearneſs to Africa, he determined to 
go thither, and immediately deſpatched Cineas before him, 
according to cuſtom, to treat with the cities in his behalf. 
He placed, however, a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum, notwith- 
nandling the remonſtrances of the people; who inſiſted that he 
mould either fulfil the purpoſe he came for, by ſtaying to aff:it 
them effectually in the Roman war, or, if he would be gone, 
to leave their city as he found it. But he gave them a fevere 
g aver, ordered them to be quiet and wait his time, and ſo 
# ſet ſail. | 
When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing diſpoſed 
agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily put themſelves in 
his hands: and wherever force was necetlary, nothing at firſt 
made any conſiderable reſiſtance to his arms. But with 
thirty thouſand foot, two thouſand five hundred horle, and 
two hundred ſail of ſhips, he advanced againſt the Car- 
thaginians, drove them before him, and ruined their province, 
Eryx was the ftrongeſt city in thoſe parts, and the beſt pro- 
vided' with men {or its defence; yet he reſolved ts take it by 
ſtorm. As ſoon as his army was in readinels. to give the 
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aſſault, he armed himſelf at all points; and advancing to- 
wards the walls, made a vow to Hercules of games and 1acri- 
fices in acknowledgment of the victory, if in that day's action 
he ſhould diſtinguith himſelf before the Greeks in Sicily, in 
a manner that became his great deſcent and his fortuncs, 
Then he ordered the fignal to be given by found of trumpet ; 
and having driven the barbarians fron} the, walls with his 
miſhve weapons, he planted the ſcaling-ladders, and was him- 
felf the firſt that mounted. | 

There he was attacked by a crowd of. enemies, ſome of 
whom he drove back, others he puſhed down from the wall 
on both ſides ; but the greateſt part he flew with his ſword, 
ſo that there was quite a rampart of dead bodies around him, 
In the mean time ke himſelf received not the leaſt harm, but 
appeared to his enemies in the awful character of ſome ſu- 
perior being; ſhowing on this occaſion, that Homer 1poke 
with judgment and knowledge, when he repreſented valour 
as the only virtue that diſcovers a divine energy, and thoſe 
enthuſiaſtic tranſports which raiſe a man above himlelt, 
When the city was taken, he offered a magnificent facrifice 
to Hercules, and exhibited a, variety of ſhows and games. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace, and offered 
him both money and ſhips, on condition that he granted 
them his friendſhip. © But, having farther proſpects, he made 
anſwer, that there was only one way to peace and friendſhip, 
which was, for the Carthaginians to evacuate Sicily, and 
make the Libyan ſea the boundary between them and the 
Greeks, Elated with profperity and his preſent ſtrength, le 
thought of nothing but purtuing the hopes which firtt drew 
him into Sicily. | | 

His firſt obje&t now was Africa, He had veſſels enough 
for his purpoſe, but he wanted mariners. And in the col— 
lecting of them he was far from proceeding with lenity and 
moderation: on the contrary, he carried it to the cities with 
a nigh hand and with great rigour, ſeconding his orders 
for a ſupply with force, and ſeverely chaitifiug thoſe who diſ- 
obeyed them. This was not the conduct which he had ob- 
ſerved at firſt : for then he was gracious and aftable to an ex- 
treme, placed an entire confidence in the people, and avoided 
giving them the leaſt uneaſineſs. By theſe means he had 
gained their hearts. But now turning from a popular prince 
into a tyrant, his auſterity drew upon him the imputation 


both of ingratitude and perfidiouſneſs. Neceflity, however, 


obliged them to furniſh him with what he demanded, though 
they were little diſpoſed to it. But what chiefly alienate 
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PYRRHUS, 251 
their affections, was his behavi-ur e Thonon and Softratus - 
two perſons of the greatelt authority in Syracuſe, Theſe were 
the men who firſt invited him into Sicily, who upon his arri- 
val immediately put their city in his hands, and who had 
been the principal inſtruments of the great things he had 
done in the iſland, Yet his ſuſpicions would neither let him 
take them with him, nor leave them behind him. Softratus 
took the alarm and fled, Whereupon Thonon was ſeiſed by 
Pyrrhus, who alleged that he was an accomplice with Softra- 


\ S 
| | tus, and put him to death. Ihen his affairs ran to ruin, not 
£14 gradually and by little and Tittle, but all at once; And the 
: violent hatred which the cities conceived for him, led fome of 
p them to join the Carthaginians, and others the Mamertines. 
While he thus ſaw nothing around him but cabals, ſeditions, 
. and infurrections, he received letters from the Samnites and 
1 Tarentines, who being quite driven out of the field, and with 
7 difficulty defending themſelves within their walls, begged his 
g aſſillance. This afforded a handfome pretence for his depar- 
, ture, without its being called a flight and an abſolute giving 
up his affairs in Sicily. But the truth was, that no longer 
1 being able-to hold the iſland, he quitted it like a ſhattered 
F ihip, and threw himlelt again into Italy. It is reported, that, 
g as he failed away, he looked back upon the iſle, and ſaid to 


> thoſe about him; What a field we leave the Carthaginians 
a and Romans to exerciſe their: arms in!“ and his conjecture. 
: was ſoon after verified. 
. = The barbarians roſe againſt him as he ſet fall; and being 
attacked by the Carthaginians on his paflage, he loſt many of 
his ſhips :- with the remainder he gained the Italian ſhore, 
The Mamertines, to the number of ten thouſand, had got 
. fhither before him; and, though they were afraid to come to 
q * pitched battle, yet they attacked and haraſſed him in the 
» We dithcuit paſſes, and put his whole army in diſorder. He loſt 
two elephants, and a conſiderable part of his rear Was ęut in 
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- | 2 pieces. But he immediately puſhed from the van to their 
_ | atbitance, and riſked his perſon in the boldeſt manner, againſt 
men trained by long practice to war, who fought with a 
z i ſpirit of reſentment: In this difpate he received a wound in the 

q ; head, which forced him to retire a little out of the battle, and 
_ animated the enemy ſtill mare, One of them, therefore, who 
„ as diſtinguiſhed both by Mis fize and arms, advanced before 
- the lines, and with a loud voice called upon him to come forth 

» if he was alive. Pyrrhus incenſed at this, returned with his 


guards, and, with a viſage ſo fierce with anger, and ſo be- 
| 2, hs 7-4 . 
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ſmeared with blood, that it was dreadful to look upon, made 
his way through his battalions, notwithſtanding their remon- 
ſtrances. Thus ruſhing upon the barbarian, he prevented his 
blow, and gave him ſuch a ſtroke on the head with his 
ſword, that, with the ſtrength of his arm, and the excellent 
temper of the weapon, he cleaved him quite down, and in one 
moment the parts fell aſunder. The achievement ſtopped 
the courſe of the barbarians, who were ſtruck with admiration 
and amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a ſuperior being. He made 
the reſt of his march, therefore, without diſturbance, and ar- 
rived at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe. Then taking with him the beſt troops that 


he found there, he advanced immediately againſt the Romans, 


who were encamped in the country of the Samnites, 

The affairs of the Samnites were run to ruin, and their 
ſpirits ſunk, becauſe they had been beaten in ſeveral battles by 
the Romans. There remained alſo in their hearts ſome re- 
ſentment againſt Pyrrhus on account of his leaving them to 
go to Sicily, ſo that few of them repaired to his ſtandard. 
The forces that he had, he divided into two bodies, one of 
which he detached into Lucania, to keep one of the conſuls 
employed, and hinder him from aſſiſting his colleague : with 
the other corps he marched in perſon againſt the other con- 
ful Manius Curius, who lay fately intrenched near the city 
of Beneventum, and declined fighting, as well in expectation 
of the ſuccours from Lucania, as on account of his being de- 
terred from action by the augurs and ſoothſayers. 

Pyrrhus haſtening to attack him before he could be joined 
by his colleague, took the choiceſt of his troops and the matt 
warlike of his elephants, and puſhed forward in the night to 
ſurpriſe his camp. But as he had a long circuit to take, and the 
roads were entangled with trees and buſhes, his lights tailed, 
and numbers of his men loſt their way. Thus the night el- 
caped. At day-break he was diſcovered by the enemy de- 
ſcending from the heights ; which cauſed no ſmall diſorder in 
their camp. Manius, however, finding the ſacrifices auſpict- 
ous, and the time preſſing, iflued out of his trenches, at- 
tacked the vanguard of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
This ſpread a conſternation through their whole army, ſo that 
many of them were killed, and fome of the elephants taken, 
On the other hand, the ſucceſs led Manius to try a pitched 
battle. Engaging, therefore, in the open field, one of his 
wings defeated that of the enemy's ; but the vi her was born: 
dawn by the elephants, and driven back to the trenches, 1n 
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this exigency he called for thoſe troops that were left to guard 
the camp, who were all freſh men and well armed, Theſe 
as they deſcended from their advantageous ſituation, pierced 
the elephants with their javelins, and forced them to turn 
their backs; and thoſe creatures ruſhing upon their own bat- 
talions, threw them into the greateſt confuſion and diſorder. 
This put the victory in the hands of the Romans, and empire 
together with the victory. For by the courage exerted; and 
the great actions performed this day, they acquired a loftineſs 
of ſentiment, an enlargement of power, with the reputation 
of being invincible, which ſoon gained them all Italy, and 
Sicily a little after, 
Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, after 
he had waſted fix years in theſe expeditions. It 1s true, he 
was not ſucceſsful; but amidſt all his defeats he preſerved 
his courage unconquerable, and was reputed to excel, in mi- 
litary experience and perſonal prowels, all the princes of his 
time. But what he gained by his achievements, he loſt by 
vain hopes ; his defire of ſomething abſent, never ſuffered 
him effectually to perſevere in a preſent purſuit. - Hence it 
was that Antigonus compared him to a gameſter, who makes 
many good throws at dice, but knows not how to make the 
beſt of his game. | 
He returned to Epirus with eight thouſand foot and five 
hundred horſe; but not having funds to maintain them, he 
fought for a war which might anſwer that end. And being 
joined by a body of Gauls, he threw himſelf into Macedonia, 
where Antigonus the ſon of Demetrius reigned at that time, 
His deſign was only to pillage and carry off booty; but 
having taken many cities, and drawn over two thoutand . of 
Antigonus's men, he enlarged his views, and marched againſt 
the king. Coming up with him in a narrow paſs, he put his 
whole army in diſorder. The Gauls, however, who com- 
cara Antigonus's rear, being a numerous body, made a gal- 
ant reſiſtance. The diſpute was ſharp, but at laſt moſt of 
them were cut in pieces; aud they who had the charge of 
the elephants, being ſurrounded, delivered up both themſelves 
and the beaſts, After fo great an advantage, Pyrrhus follow- 
ing his fortune rather than any rational plan, puſhed againſt 
the Macedonian phalanx, now ſtruck with terror and confu- 
ſion at their loſs. And perceiving that they refuſed to en- 
gage with him, he {ſtretched out his hand to their com- 
manders and other officers, at the ſame time calling them all 
by their names; by which means he drew over the enemy's: 
infantry. Antigonus, therefore, was forced to fly: he per- 
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ſuaded, however, ſome of the maritime towns to remain un- 
der his government. | 

His intereſt was not well eftabliſhed among them, nor had 
he any good proſpect of its ſecurity, when he began to enter- 
tain new viſionary hopes: and in ridicule of Antigonus, he 
ſaid, He wondered at his impudence, in not laying aſide the 
purple, and taking the habit of a private perſon.” 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to entreat 
him that he would march to Lacedemon, and he lent a 
willing ear to his requeſt. Cleonymus was of the blood- 
royal; but as he ſeemed to be of a violent temper and in- 
clined to arbitrary power, he was neither loved nor truſted by 
the Spartans, and Areus was appointed to the throne. This 
was an old complaint which he had againſt the citizens in 
general, But to this we muſt add, that when advanced in 
years he had married a young woman of great beauty, named 
Chelidonis, who was of the royal family, and daughter to 
Leotychides, Chelidonis. entertaining a violent paſſion for 
Acrotatus the ſon of Areus, who was both young and hand- 
ſome, rendered the match not only uneaſy but diſgraceful to 
Cleonymus who was miſerably in- lever; for there was not a 
man in Sarta who did not know how mach be was deſpiſed 
by his wife, "Theſe domeſtic misfortunes added to his public 
ones, provoked” him tv apply to Pyrrhus, who marched to 
Sparta with twenty-five thuuſand foot, two thouſand horſe; 
aud twenty-four. elephants. ; 

In the mean time moving towards Lacedæmon, he was 
adviſed by Cleonymus to give the allault immediately upon 
his arrival. But Pyrrhus, as we are told, fearing that his 


ſoldiers would plunder the city if they togk it by night, put 
him off, and ſaid, they would-proceed to the aſſault the next 
day. For he knew there were but few men witlnn the city, 
and thoſe unprepared, by. reaton of his ſudden approach; 


and+that Areus the king was abſent, being gone. to Crete to 
ſuccour the Gortynians, The contemptibls idea which Pyr- 
rhus conceived of its weakneſs and want of men, was the prin- 
oipal thing that ſaved the city. For ſuppoting that he ſhould 


not find the leatt reſiſtance, he ordered his tents to be pitched, 


and fat quietly down; while the kelots and friends of Cle- 
onymus bufied themfelves in adorning and preparing his 
houſe, in-expectation that Pyrrhus would ſup with him there 
that evening. 


Night being come, the Lacedæmonians reſolved in the firſt: 


place to ſend off their women to Crete, but they ſtrongly op- 


poſed it: and Archidamia entering the ſenate with a ſword. 
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in her hand, complained of the mean opinion they entertain- 
ed of the women, if they imagined they would ſurvive the de- 
ſtruction of Sparta. In the next place, they determined to 
draw a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, and at each end 
of it to fink waggons into the ground as deep as the naves of 
the wheels, that ſo being firmly fixed, they might ſtop the 
courſe of the elephants. As ſoon as the work was begun, 
both matrons and maids came and joined them; the ſor- 
mer with their robes tucked up, and the latter in their under- 
garments only, to aſſiſt the older ſort of men. They adviſed 
thoſe that were intended for the fight, to repole themſelves, 
and in the mean time they undertook to finith a third part of 
the trench, which they ettected. before morning. 'Ihis trench 
was in breadth fix cubits, in. depth. tour, and eight hundred 
feet long, according to Phylarchus, Hieronymus makes it 
lels, 

At day-break the enemy was in motion, whereupon. the 
women armed the youth with their own hands, and gave 
them the trench in charge, exhoring them to guard. it well, 
and repreſenting, © ow delightful it would be to conquer 
in the view of their country, or how gloxious to expire in the 
arms of their mothers and. their wives, when. they: had met 
their deaths as became Sparians.” As for Chelidonis, the re- 
tired into her. own apartment with. a rope about her neck, 
determined to end her days by it, rather than fall into the: 
hands of Cleonymus, it the city was taken. 

Pyrrhus now pretted forward with his infantry againſt the 
Spartans, who waited for him under a rampart ot, ſhields; 
But, befide that the ditch was ſcarce. patiable, he found that 
there was no firm footing on the ſides of it for his ſoldiers, 
becauſe of. the looſeneſs of the freth earth. His fon Ptolemy- 
ſeeing this, fetched a compaſs about the trench with two 
thouſand Gauls and a ſele& body of Chaonians, and endea- 
vaured to open a paſſage on the quarter of the waggons, But 
theſe were ſo deep fixed and eloſe locked, that they not only 
obſtructed their patlage, but made it difficult for the Spartans 
to come up and make a cloſe defence. The Gauls were now 
beginning to drag out the wheels and draw the waggons into 
the river, . when young Acrotatus perceiving the danger, tra- 
verſed the city with. three hundred men, and by the advantage 
of ſome hollow ways ſurrounded Ptolemy, not being ſeen till 
he began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now 


forced to face about, and ſtand upon the defenſive. In the 


confuſion many of his ſoldiers running foul upon each other, 


either tumbled. into the ditch, or fell under the waggons. 
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At laſt, after a long diſpute and great effuſion of blood, they 
were entirely routed, 'The old men and the women ſaw this 
exploit of Acrotatus: and as he returned through the city to 
his poſt, covered with blood, bold and elated with his victory, 
he appeared to the Spartan women taller and more gracetul 
than ever, and they could not help envying Chelidonis ſuch a 
lover. Nay ſome 'of the old men followed and cried out, 
“ Go, Acrotatus, and enjoy Chelidonis; and may your off- 
ſpring be worthy of Sparta !” 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in 
his tent, had this dream : he thought he darted lightning up- 
on Lacedzmon, which ſet all the city on fire, and that the 
fight filled him with joy. The tranſport awaking him, he 
ordered his officers to put their men under arms; and to 
ſome of his friends he related his viſion, from which he al- 
ſured himſelf that he ſhould take the city by ſtorm. 'The 
thing was received with admiration and a general aflent ; but 
it did not pleaſe Lyſimachus. He ſaid, that, as no foot is to 
tread on places that are ſtruck by lightning, ſo the Deity by 
this might preſignify to Pyrrhus, that the city ſhould re- 
main inacceihble to him. Pyrrhus anſwered : “ Theſe viſions 
may ſerve as amuſements for the vulgar, but there is not 
any thing in the world more uncertain and obſure. While, 
then, you have your weapons in your hands, remember, my 
friends, 


The beſt of omens is the cauſe of Pyrrbus.“ 


So ſaying, he aroſe, and, as ſoon as it was light, renewed the 
attack, The Lacedæmonians flood upon their defence with 
an alacrity and ſpirit above their ſtrength: and the women 
attended, fupplying them with arms, giving bread and drink 
to ſuch as wanted it, and taking care of the wounded, The 
Macedonians then attempted to fill up the ditch, bringing 
great quantities of materials, and, throwing them upon the 
arms and bodies of the dead. The Lacedemonians on their 
part, redoubled their efforts againſt them. But all on a {ud- 
den Pyrrhus appeared on their fide of the trench, where the 
waggons had been planted to. ſtop the patlage, advancing at 
full ſpeed towards the city. The ſoldiers who had the charge 
of that poſt cried out, and-the women fled with loud thrieks 
and wailings. In the mean time Pyrrhus was puthing on, and 
overthrowing all that oppoſed him. But his horſe received a 


wound in the belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and 


plunging in the pains of death, threw him upon ſteep and 


ilippery ground. As his friends preſſled towards him in great 
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confuſion, the Spartans came boldly up, and making good uſe 
of their arrows, drove them all back. Hereupon Pyrrhus put 
an entire ſtop to the action, thinking the Spartans would 
abate of their vigour, now they were almoſt all wounded, and 
ſuch great numbers killed. But the fortune of Sparta, 
whether ſhe was ſatisfied with the trial ſte had of the un- 
aſſiſted valour of her ſons, or whether ſhe was willing to ſhow 
her power to retrieve the moſt deſperate circurnſtances, juſt as 
the hopes of the Spartans were beginning to expire, brought: 
to their relief from Corinth Aminius the Phocean, one of An- 
tigonus's officers, with an army of ſtrangers; and they had no 
ſooner entered the town, but Areus their king arrived from 
Crete with two thouſand men more. Ihe women now re- 
tired immediately to their houſes; thinking it needleſs to 
concern themſelves any farther in the war: the old men too, 
who, notwithſtanding their age, had been forced to bear arms, 
were diſmifled, and the new ſupplies put in their place. 

Theſe two reinforcements to Sparta ſerved only to animate 
the courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambitious to 
take the town. Finding, however, that he could effect no- 
thing, after a ſeries of loſſes and ill ſucceſs, he quitted the 
ſiege, and began to collect booty from the country, intending 
to paſs the winter there. But fate is unavoidable. There 
happened at that time a ſtrong contention at Argos between 
the parties of Ariſteas and Ariſtippus; and as Arittip- 
pus appeared to have a connection with Antigonus, Ariſteas, 
to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, whoſe hopes grew 
as faſt as they were cut off, who, if he met with ſncceſs, onl 
conſidered it as a ſtep to greater things, and if with diſap- 
pointment, endeavoured to compenſate it by ſome new ad- 
vantage, would neither let his victories nor loſſes put a period 
to his diſturbing both the world and himſelf. He began his 
march therefore immediately for Argos. Areus, by frequent 
ambuſhes, and by poſſeſſing himſelf of the difficult paſſes, cut 
off many of the Gauls and Moloſſians who brought up his 
rear, In the ſacrifice which Pyrrhus had offered, the liver 
was found without a head, and the diviner had thence fore- 


> warned him, that he was in danger of lofing ſome perſon that 
was dear to him, But in the hurry and diforder of this un- 


expected attack, he forgot the menace from the victim, and 


ordered his ſon Ptolemy with ſome of his guards to the aſſiſt- 
= ance of the rear, whilſt he himſelf puſhed on, and diſengaged 
his main body from thoſe dangerous paſſages. In the mean 
time Ptolemy met with a very warm reception; for he was 
engaged by a fele& party of Lacedzmonians, under the com- 
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mand of Evalcus. In the heat of action, a Cretan of Aptera, 
named Orœſus, a man of remarkable ſtrength and 1wittneſs, 
came up with the young prince, as he was fighting with great 
gallantry, and with a blow on the fide, laid him dead upon 
the ſpot. As ſoon as he fell, his party turned their backs 
and fled. The Lacedzmonians purſued them, and in the ar- 
dour of victory, inſenſibly advancing into the open plain, got 
at a great diſtance from their infantry. Pyrrhus, who by 
this time had heard of the death of his ſon, and was greatly 
afflicted at it, drew out his Molothan horſe, and charging at 
the head of them, ſatiated himſelf with the blood of the Ja- 
cedæmonians. He always indeed appeared great and invin- 
cible in arms, but now, in point of courage and force, he out- 
did all his former exploits. 

Puyrrhus having thus ſacrificed to the manes of his ſon, and 
celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, found that he 
had vented much of his grief in the fury of the combat, and 
marched more compoſed to Argos. Finding that Antigonus 
kept the high grounds adjoining to the plain, he encamped 
near the town of Nauplia. Next day he ſent a herald to An- 
tigonus, with a challenge in abuſive terms to come down in- 
to the field, and fight with him for the kingdom. Antigonns 
ſaid, © Time is the weapon that I uſe, as much as the tword ; 
and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, there are many ways to end 
it. To both the kings there came ambatladors from Argos, 
entreating them to retire, and fo prevent that city from being 
ſubjected to either, which had. a friendſhip for them both. 
Antigonus agreed to the overture, and ſent. his ſor» to the 
Argives as an hoftage. Pyrrhus at the ſame tune promiſed 
to retire, but ſending no hoſtage, he was much ſuſpected, 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the walls, and 
finding the gate, called Diumpercs, opened to him by Ariſteas, 
he was not diſcovered till his Gauls had entered and ſeize! 
the market-place, But the gate not being high enough to 
receive the elephants, they were forced. to take off their towers; 
and having afterwards put them on again in the dark, it 
could not be done without noiſe and lots of time, by which 
means they were diſcovered. The Argives ran into the 


citadel called A/pis, and other places of defence, and ſent to 


call in Antigonus. But he only adanced towards: the walls, 
to watch his opportunity for action, and contented himſolf 
with ſending; in ſome of his principal officers and his ſon with 
conſiderable ſuccours. | | 

At the ſame time Areus arrived in the town with a thou- 
ſand Cretans and the molt active of his Spartans. All thelc 
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troops being joined, fell at once upon the Gauls, and put 
them in great diſorder, Pyrrhus entered at a place called 
Cylarabis, with great noiſe and loud ſhoats, which were 
echoed by the Gauls; but he thought their ſhouts were nei- 
ther full nor bold, but rather expreſſive of terror and diſtreſs. 


He therefore advanced in great haſte, puſhing forward his . 


cavalry, though 927 marched in danger by reaſon of the 
drains and ſewers, of which the city was full. Beſides, in this 
nocturnal war, it was impoſſible either to fee what was done, 
or to hear the orders that were given. The ſoldiers were 
ſcattered about, and loſt their way among the narrow ſtreets; 


nor could the officers rally them in that darknets, amidſt ſuch 


a variety of noifes, and in ſuch ſtrait patlages; fo that both 
ſides continued without doing any thing, and waited for day- 
light. | 

At the firſt dawn Pyrrhus was. concerned to ſee the Aſpis 
full of armed men ; but his concern was changed into con- 
ſternation, when among the many figures in the market- 
place he beheld a wolf and a bull in braſs repreſented in the 
act to fight. For he recollected an old oracle which had 
foretold, “ That it was his deſtiny to die when he ſhould tce 
a wolf encountering a bull.” 

Pyrrhus, quite diſpirited at the fight, and perceiving at the 
ſame time that nothing ſucceeded according to his hopes, 
thought it beſt to retreat. Fearing that the gates were too 
narrow, he ſent orders to his fon Helenus, who was left with 
the main body without the town, to demoliſh part of the wall, 
and aſſiſt the retreat, if the enemy tried to obſtruct it. But 
the perſon whom he ſent, miſtaking the order in the hurry 
and tumult, and delivering it quite in a contrary ſenſe, the 
young prince entered the gates with the reſt of the elephants 
and the beſt of his troops, and marched to athit his father. 
Pyrrhus was now retiring; and while the market-place af- 


forded room both to retreat and fight, he often faced about 


and repulſed the aſſailants. But when from that broad place 
he came to crowd into the narrow ſtreet leading to the gate, 
he fell in with thoſe wha were advancing to his affiftance, 


It was in vain ta call out to them ta fall back: there were 


but few that could hear him; and ſuch as did hear, and were 
moſt diſpoſed to obey his orders, were puſhed back by thoſe 
who came pouring in behind Retides, the largeſt of the ele- 
phants was fallen in the gate-way on his fide, and lying 
there and bray ing in a horrible manner, he ſtopped thoſe who 
would have got out. And among the elephants already in 
the town, one named Nicon, ſtriving to take up his. maſter 
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who was fallen off wounded, ruſhed againſt the party that 
was -retreating ; and overturned both friends and enemies 
promiſcuoully, till he found the body. Then he took it up 
with his trunk, and carrying it on his two teeth, returned in 
great fury, and trod down all before him. When they were 
thus preſſed and crowded together, not a man could do any 
thing ſingly, but the whole multitude, like one cloſe com- 
pacted body, rolled this way and that altogether. They ex- 
changed but few blows with the enemy either in front or 
rear, and the greateſt harm they did, was to themſelves. 
For if any man drew his ſword or levelled his pike, he could 
not recover the one or put up the other; the next perſon, 
therefore, whoever he happened to be, was neceſſarily wound- 
ed, and thus many of them fell by the hands of each other. 
Pyrrhus, ſeeing the tempeſt rolling about him, took oft the 
plume with which his helmet was diſtinguiſhed, and gave it 
to one of his friends. Then truſting to the goodnels of his 
horſe, he rode in amongſt the enemy who were harailing his 
rear; and it happened that he was wounded through the 
breaſt-plate with a javelin. The wound was rather {light 
than dangerous, but he turned againſt the man that. gave it, 
who was an Argive of no note, the fon of a poor old woman. 
This woman among others, looking upon the fight from the 
roof of a houſe, beheld her ſon thus engaged. Seized with 
terror at the fight, ſhe took up a. large tile with both hands, 


and threw it at Pyrrhus. The tile fell upon his head, and 


notwithſtanding his helmet, cruſhed the lower vertebre& of his 
neck. Darkneſs in a moment covered his eyes, his hands let 
go the reins, and he fell from his horſe by the tomb of Li- 
cymnius. The crowd that was about him did not know hun, 
but one Zopyrus who ſerved under Antigonus, and two or 
three others, coming up, knew him, and dragged him into a 
porch that was at hand, juſt as he was. beginning to recover 
from the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his Illyrian blade to cut 
off his head, when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave him fo 
fierce a look, that he was ſtruck with terror. His hands 
trembled, and between his deſire to give the ſtroke, and the 
confuſion he was in, he miſſed his neck, but wounded him in 
the mouth and chin, ſo that it was a long time before he 
could ſeparate the head from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, and Alcy- 
oneus, the ſon of Antigonus, came haſtily up, and aſked for 
the head, as if he wanted only to look upon it. But as ſoon 
as he had got it, he rode off with it to his father, and caſt it 


| Jt his feet as he was fitting with his friends. Antigonus, 


this, my ſon, you have acted much better than before; but 
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looking upon the head, and knowing it, thruſt his ſon from 
him: and ſtruck him with his ſtaff, calling him an impious 
and barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe before his eyes, 
he wept in remembrance of the fate of his grandfather An- 
tigonus, and that of his father Demetrius, two inſtances in his 
own houſe of the mutability of fortune. As for the head and 
body of Pyrrhus, he ordered them to be laid in magnificent 
attire on the funeral pile and burnt. After this, Alcyoneus 
having met with Helenus in great diſtreſs and a mean garb, 
addreſled him in a courteous manner, and conducted him to 
his father, who thus exprefled himſelf on the occaſion : © In 


{till you are deficient : for you ſhould have taken off that 
mean habit, which is a greater diſgrace to us who are victori- 
ous, than it is to the vanquiſhed,” N 

Then he paid his reſpects to Helenus in a very obliging: 
manner, and ſent him to Epirus with a proper equipage. He 
gave alſo the ſame kind reception to the friends of Pyrrhus, 
after he had made himſelf maſter of his whole camp and 
army. 


EUMENES. 


Flourned 318 Years before Chriſt. 


TDoers the hiſtortan writes, that Eumenes the Cardian 
was the ſon of a poor waggoner in the Cherſoneſus, and yet 
that he had a liberal education both as to learning and the ex- 
erciſes then in vogue. He lays that while he was but a lad, 
Philip, happening to be in Cardia, went to ſpend an hour of 
leifure in ſeeing how the young men acquitted themſelves in 
the pancration*, and the boys in wreſtling. Among theſe 
Eümenes ſucceeded ſo well, and ſhowed ſo much activit 
and addreſs, that Philip was pleaſed with him, and took him 
into his train. But others aflert, with a greater appearance 
of probability, that Philip preferred him on account of the 
ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality there were between him and 
the father of Eumenes. | | 
After the death of Philip, he maintained the reputation of 
being equal to any of Alexander's officers in capacity, and in 


The fancration was a compoſition of wreſtling and boxing. 
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262 EUMENES. 
the honour with which he diſcharged his commiſſions; and 


though he had only the title of principal ſecretary, he was 


looked upon in as honourable a light as the king's moſt 
intimate friends and counſellors ; inſomuch that he had the 
ſole direction of an Indian expedition, and upon the death of 
Hephzſtion, when Perdiccas had the poſt of that favourite, 
he ſucceeded Perdiccas. Therefore, when Neoptolemus, who 
had been the principal armourbearer, took upon him to ſay, 
after the death of Alexander, That he had borne the ſhield 
and ſpear of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only fol- 
lowed with his eſcritoir, the Macedonians only laughed at 
his vanity ; knowing, that, beſides other marks of honour, 
Alexander had thought Eumenes not unworthy his alliance. 
For Barſine, the daughter of Artabazus, who was the firſt 
lady Alexander took to his bed in Aſia, and who brought him 
a fon named Hercules, had two ſiſters; one of which, called 
Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, and the other, called alſo Bar- 
ſine, he gave to Eumenes, at the time when he was ſelecting 
Perſian ladies as wives for his friends. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke out 
between the plan and the late king's friends and generals, 
Eumenes, in his heart, ſided with the phalanr, but in appear- 
ance ſtood neuter, as a perſon perfectly inditierent ; ſaying, it 
did not become him, who was a ſtranger, to interfere in the 
diſputes of the Macedonians. And when the other great ot- 
ficers retired from Babylon, he ſtayed there, endeavouring tv 
appeaſe that body of infantry, and to diſpoſe them to a recon- 
ciliation. 

Aſter theſe troubles were paſt, and the generals met to 
conſult about dividing the provinces and armies among 
them, the countries aſſigned Eumenes, were Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia, and the coaſt of the ſea of Pontus, as far as 
Trapezus. Theſe countries were not then ſubject to the 
Macedonians, for Ariarathes was king of them; but Leona- 
tus and Antigonus were to. go with a great army, and put 
Eumenes in poſſetlion, Antigonus, now elated with power, 
and deſpiſing all the world, gave no attention to the letters of 
Perdiccas. But Leonatus marched down from the upper 
provinces into Phrygia, and promiſed to undertake the expe- 
dition for Eumenes. Immediately after this, Hecatæus, a 
petty tyrant in Cardia, applied to 1 and deſired him 
rather to go to the relief of Antipater and the Macedonians, 
who were beſieged in Lamia. Leonatus being inelined to go, 
called Eumenes, and attempted to reconcile him to Hecataus. 
They had long had ſuſpicions of each other on account of a 
family difference in point of politics; in conſequence of whick 
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Eumenes had only accuſed Hecatæus of ſetting himſelf up 
1 tyrant in Cardia, and had entreated Alexander to reſtore 
that people to their liberty, He now defired to be excuſed 
taking a ſhare in the Grecian expedition, alleging, he was 
afraid Antipater, who had long hated him, to gratify him- 
ſelf as well as Hecatæus, would make ſome attempt upon his 
lite. Upon which Leonatus, placing an entire confidence in 
him, opened to him all his heart. He told him the aſſiſting 
Antipater was nothing but a pretext, and that he deſigned, as 
ſoon as he landed in Greece, to aflert his claim to Macedonia, 
At the ſame time he ſhowed him letters from Cleopatra, in 
which ſhe invited him to Pella, and promiſed to give him her 
hand. f 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or 
whether he deſpaired of any ſervice from Leonatus, who was 
extremely obſtinate in his temper, and followed every impulſe 
of a precipitate ambition, he withdrew from him in the night 
with all his equipage, which conſiſted of three hundred horſe, 
| two hundred of his domettics, well armed, and all his treaſure, 
it = amounting to five thouſand talents, With this he fled to 
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8 Perdiccas; and as he acquainted that general with the ſecret 
- eſigns of Leonatus, he was immediately taken into a high 5 
it degree of favour, and admitted to a ſhare in his councils, In 4 
ie þ _ 2 little time, too, Perdiccas in perſon conducted him into Cap- 1 
t- | pPuadocia, with a great army; took Ariarathes priſoner, ſubdued [: 
to all the country, and eftabliſhed Eumenes in that government: 1 
-in conſequence of which, Eumenes put the cities under the p 
direction of. his friends, placed guards and garriſons, with | 
to proper officers at their head, and appointed judges and ſuper- 4 
ns intendants of the revenue; Perdiccas leaving the entire diſp& 1 
nd ſition of thoſe things to him. After this, he departed with | 
as Perdiccas; chooſing to give him that teſtimony of reſpect, þ 
he and not thinking it conſiſtent with his intereſt to be abſent | 
as © from his court. But Perdiccas, ſatisfied that he could him- [: 
wt ſelf execute the deſigns he was meditating, and perceiving 5 
er, that the provinces he had left behind required an able and 0 
of faithful guardian, ſent back Eumenes when he had reached N 
per Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might attend to the con- j 
pe- cerns of his own government; but the real intention, that he q 
„ 2 ſhould ſecure the adjoining province of Armenia, which was 2 
um diſturbed by the practices of Neoptolemus. | i 
ins, Neoptolemus was a man of ſanguine purſuits, and un- ; 
go, bounded vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavoured to keep ; 
cus. (WT him to his duty, By ſoothing applications. And as he ſaw þ 
of a be Macedonian intantry were become extremely inſolent and | 
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audacious, he applied himſelf to raifing a body of cavalr;, 
which might be a counterpoiſe againſt them. For this pur- 

ſe he remitted the taxes, and gave other immunities to 
thoſe of his province who were good horſemen. 

About that time, Craterus and Antipater, having reduced 
Greece, paſſed into Aſia, to overthrow the power of Perdiccas; 
and news was brought that their firſt intention was to eriter 
Cappadocia, Perdiccas himſelf was engaged in war with 
Ptolemy: he therefore appointed Eumenes commander in 
chief of the forces in Armenia and Cappadocia ; and wrote 
to Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that gene- 
ral, whom he had inveſted with diſcretionary powers. Alce- 
tas plainly refuted to fubmit to that injunction; alleging that 
the Macedonians would be aſhamed to fight Antipater ; and 
as for Craterus, their affection for him was ſuch that they 
would receive him with open arms, On the other hand, it 
was viſible that Neoptolemus was forming ſome treacherous 
icheme againſt Eumenes : for when called upon, he retuted 
to join him, and, inſtead of that, prepared to give him 
battle. 

This was the firſt occaſion on which Eumenes reaped the 
fruits of his foreſight and timely preparations. For, though 
his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry he put Neoptole- 
mus to thght, and took: his baggage. And while the phalanx 
were diſperied upon the purſuit, he fell upon them in ſuch 
good order with his horſe, that they were forced to lay down 
their arms, and take an oath to ſerve him. Neoptolemus 
collected ſome of the fugitives, and retired with them to 
Craterus and Antipater. They had already ſent ambaſladors 
to Eumenes, to defire him to adopt their intereſts, | in reward 
of which they would confirm to him the provinces he had, 
and give him others, with an additional number of troops: 
in which caſe he would find Antipater a friend inſtead of 
an enemy, and continue in friendſhip with Craterus, inſtead 
of turning his arms againſt him.“ 

Eumenes made anlwer to theſe propoſals, That having 


long been on a footing of enmity with Antipater, he did not 


chooſe to be his friend, at a time when he ſaw him treating 
his friends as ſo many enemies. As for Craterus, he was 
ready to reconcile him to Perdiccas, and to compromiſe mat- 
ters between them upon juſt and reaſonable terms. But if he 
ſhould begin hoſtilities, he would ſupport his injured friend 

while he had an hour to live, and rather ſacrifice life itſelt 
than his honour.” 

When this anſwer was reported to Antipater and Craterus 


FE they took ſome time to deliberate upon the meaſures they 


'& 


ſhould purſue. Meanwhile Neoptolemus arriving, gave them 
nan account of the battle he had loſt, and requeſted aſſiſtance of 
4 them both, but particularly of Craterus. He ſaid, The 


=Z Macedonians had ſo extraordinary an attachment to him, that 
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it they ſaw but his hat, vr heard one accent of his tongue, they 


would immediately run to him with their ſwords in their 


: hands.” Indeed, the reputation of Craterus was very great 
among them, and, after the death of Alexander, moſt of them 


wiſhed to be under his command. They remembered the 


riſks he had run of embroiling himſelf with Alexander for 
their ſakes ; how he had combated the inclination for Perſian 
* faſhions which inſenſibly grew upon him, and ſupported the 


> cuſtoms of his country againſt the inſults of barbaric pomp and 


luxury. 
Craterus now ſent Antipater into Cilicia, and taking a con- 


. ® Gderable part of the forces himſelf, marched along with Neop- 


| tolemus againſt Eumenes. If Eumenes ſoreſaw his coming 


and was prepared for it, we may impute it to the vigilance ne- 
eellary in a general; we fee nothing in that of ſuperior genius. 
But when, beſides his concealing from the enemy what they 


ought not to diſcover, he brought his own troops to action, 


without knowing who was their adverſary, and made them ſ-rve 
againſt Craterus, without finding out that he was the officer 
they had to contend with; in this we ſee characteriſtical proofs 
of generalthip. For he propagated a report, that Neoptolemus, 
«ihited by Pigris, was advancing again with ſome Cappadocian 
aud Paphlagonian horſe. At the ſame time, he ordered his 
men to crown themſelves, and to cover their arms with ears 
of corn, He was ſeveral times upon the point of declaring 
to his principal officers and captains what adverſary they had 
to contend with; thinking it a hazardous undertaking to keep 
$0 himtelf a ſecret ſo important, and perhaps necetlary for 
them to know. Yet he abede by his firſt reſolution, and 


krutted his own heart only with the danger that might enſue. 
When he came to give battle, he would not ſet any Mace- 
ponan to engage Craterus, but appointed to that charge two 


| * of foreign horſe, commanded by Pharnabazus the ſon 
bi Artabazus, and Phoenix of Tenedos. They had orders to 
drance on the firſt fight of the enemy, and come to cloſe 
benting, without giving them time to retire ; and if they at- 
Yb to ſpeak or ſend any herald, they were not to regard 
For be had ſtrong apprehentions that the Macedonians 
Fould go over to Craterus, if they happened to know him, 


1 
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Eumenes himſelf, with a troop of three hundred ſelect horſe. 
went and poſted himſelf in the right wing, where he ſhould 
have to act againſt Neoptolemus, When they had paſled x 
little hill that ſeparated the two armies, and came in view, 
they charged with ſuch impetuoſity, that Craterus was ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed, and expreſſed his reſentment in {ſtrong terms 
againſt Neoptolemus, who, he thought, had deceived him with 
a pretence that the Macedonians would change fides. How- 
ever, he exhorted his officers to behave like brave men, and 
ſtood forward to the encounter. In the firſt ſhock, which was 
very violent, the ſpears were ſoon broke, and they were then 
to decide the diſpute with the ſword. 

The behaviour of Craterus did no diſhonour to Alexander, 
He killed numbers with his own hand, and overthrew many 
others who aflailed him in front. But at laſt he received a 
{ide blow from a Thracian, which brought him to the ground, 
Many paſſed over him without knowing him; but Gorgias, 
one of Eumenes's ofhcers, took notice of him; and being well 
acquainted with his perſon, leaped from his horſe and guarded 
the body. It was then, however, too late; he was at the laſt 
extremity, and in the agonies of death. | 

In the mean time, Neoptolemus engaged Eumenes.—The 
moſt violent hatred had long ſubſiſted between them, and this 
day added ſtings to it. They knew not one another in the two 
farſt encounters, but in the third they did; and then they ruthed 
forward impetuouſly with fwords drawn and loud ſhouts. 
The ſheck their horſes met with was ſo violent, that it re- 
ſembled that of two galleys. 


to tear oft the helmet or the breaſtplate of his enemy, While 


their hands were thus engaged, their horles went from under 
them; and as they fell to the ground without quitting ther 


hold, they wreſtled for the advantage. Neoptolemus was br 


ginning to riſe firſt, when Eumenes wounded him in the han, Wa 


And by that means got upon his feet before him. Neoptolenus 
being wounded in one knee, ſupported himſelf upon the other, 
and fought with great courage underneath, but was not able 
to reach his adverſary a mortal blow. At laſt receiving: 
wound in the neck, he grew faint, and ſtretched himſelt upu 
the ground. Eumenes, with all the eagerneſs of 1nveteratt 
hatred, haſtening to ſtrip him of his arms, and loading hin 
with reproaches, did not obſerve that his ſword was ſtill in b 
hand; fo that Neoptolemus wounded him under the cur 
where it touches upon the groin. However, as the ſtrole 


The fierce antagoniſts quitted \ : 
the bridles, and laid hold on each other; each endeavourmg We 
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vented his execrations upon Neoptolemus, and another while 
he lamented his own ill fortune, and the cruel necetlity he was 
under of coming to extremities with his moſt intimate friend, 
and either giving or receiving the fatal blow. 


* Anditraiſed him to a high rank of honour, becauſe it brought 
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very Macedonians. 
been brought ſooner to Perdiccas, none but he would have 
> ſwayed the Macedonian ſceptre. 
in Egypt, two days before the news arrived. The Macedonians 
were ſo much exaſperated againſt Eumenes upon the late 


and Antipater were to take the direction of the war which 


þ was to carry that decree into execution. 
went to the king's hories which were paſturing upon Mount 


- 
- 


a a diſcharge for them, When Antipater was appriſed of at, 


BY 
; 


or other,” | 


near Sardis, both becauſe he was ſtrong in cavalry, and becauſe 
de was ambitious to ſhow Cleopatra what a reſpectable force 
M he had. However, at the requeſt of that princels, who was 
atraid to give Antipater any cauſe of complaint, he marched 
o the Upper Phrygia, and wintered in Celæne. There 


gcommand ; upon which he 
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was but feeble, the apprehenſions it gave him were greater than 
the real hurt. : 

When he had deſpoiled his adverſary, weak as he was with 
the wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he mounted 
his horſe and made up to his lett wing, which he ſuppoſed 
might ſtill be engaged with the enemy. There, being informed 
of the fate of Craterus, he haſtened to him; and finding his 
breath and his ſenſes not quite gone, he alighted from his 
horſe, wept over him, and gave him his hand. One while he 


Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the former. 


him the palm both of capacity and courage, but at the ſame 
time it expoſed him to the envy and hatred both of his allies 
and his enemies, It ſeemed hard to them, that a ſtranger, a 
foreign adventurer, ſhould have deſtroyed one of the greateft 
and moſt illuſtrious of the Macedonians with the arms of thoſe 
Had the news of the death of Craterus 


But he was (lain in a mutiny 


event, that they immediately decreed his death. Antigonus 


Mean time Eumenes 


Ida, and took ſuch as he had occaſion for, but gave the keepers 


de laughed, and ſaid, © He could not enough admire the 
eaution of Eumenes, who muſt certainly expect to ſee the ac- 


count of the king's goods and chattels ſtated either an one fide 


* Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of Lydia 


FAlcetas, Polemon, and Docimus, contended with him for the 
laid, “ This makes good the ob- 
YN 
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ſervation, -ry one thinks of advancing himſelf, but no one 
thinks of tt, danger that may accrue-to the public weal.” 1 
He had promiſed to pay his army within three days, and as 
he had not money to do it, he ſold them all the farms and k 
caſtles in the country, together with the people and cattle that! 
were upon them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, | & 
or officer who had a command in the foreign troops, received t 
battering engines from Eumenes ; and when he had taken the t 
caſtle, he divided the ſpoil among his company, according to þ 7 « 
the arrears due to each particular man. This reſtored him f 
the affections of the ſoldiers ; inſomuch that when papers were f 
found in his camp, diſperſed by the enemy, in which their“ e 
generals promiſed a hundred talents and great honours to the Þ t. 
man who ſhould kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were highly | 0 
incenſed, and gave order that from that time he ſhould have þ 
a body-guard of a thouſand officer- like men always about him, ] u 
who ſhould keep watch by turns, and be in waiting day and Þ © fe 
night. h. 
Proſperity gives ſome appearance of higher ſentiments even ac 
to perſons of mean ſpirit, and we fee ſomething of grandeur ne 
and importance about them in the elevation where Fortune ar 
has placed them. But he who is inſpired by real fortitude © NM 
and magnanimity, will thow it moſt by the dignity of his be-! la. 
haviour under lojles, and in the moſt adverie for tune. So dd hi. 
Eumenes. When he had loſt a battle to Antigonus in the w. 
territory of the Orcynians in Cappadocia, through the treachery Þ dit 
of one of his officers, though he was forced to fly himſelf, be Þ wa 


did not ſuffer the traitor to eſcape to the enemy, but took hin he 
and hanged him upon the ſpot. In his flight he took a dit. ha 
ferent way from the purſuers, and privately turned round in] 
ſuch a manner, as to regain the field of battle. There he en pl; 
camped, in order to bury the dead; whom he collected, and eit 
burnt with the door-poſts of the neighbouring villages. Ie to 
bodies of the officers and common ſoldiers were burnt up, 
ſeparate piles; and when he had raiſed great monuments de 
earth over them, he decamped. So that Antigonus comin” 
that way afterwards, was aſtoniſhed at his firmneſs and int 
idit | 
. A time he fell in with the baggage of Antigone 
and could eafily have taken it, together with many perions d | 
free condition, a great number of ſlaves, and all the weallz 
which had been amaſſed in ſo many wars, and the plunder (#* 
ſo many countries. But he was afraid that his men, wha 
22 of ſuch riches and ſpoils, would think themſelves tf 
vy for flight, and be too effeminate to bear the hardſhip 


Arn 
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long wandering from place to place; and yet time, he knew, 
was his principal reſource foc getting clear of Antigonus. On 
the other hand, he was ſenſible it would be extremely dithcult 
to keep the Macedonians from flying upon the ſpoil, when it 
was ſo much within reach. He therefore ordered them to re- 
freſh themſelves, and fecd their horſes, before they attacked 
the enemy. In the mean time he privately lent a meſſenger 
to Menander, who eſcorted the baggage, to acquaint him; 
„% That Eumenes, in conſideration of the friend{hip which had 
ſubſiſted between them, adviſed him to provide for his ſafety, 


* and to retire as faſt as pothble from the plain, where he might 
eaſily be ſurrounded, to the foot of the neighbouring moun- 


| tain, where the cavalry could not act, nor any troops fall up- 
on his rear.“ 


Menander ſoon perceived his danger, and retired. Aſter 


which, Eumenes ſent out his ſcouts in the preſence of all the 
ſoldiers, and commanded the latter to arm and bridle their 


horſes, in order for the attack. The ſcouts brought back an 


account that Menander had gained a ſituation where he could 
not be taken. 


and drew off his forces. | 
Menander made of this affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians 
launched out in the praiſes of Eumenes, and began to regard 
him with an eye of kindneſs, for acting fo generous a part, 


Hereupon. Eumenes pretended great concern, 
We are told, that upon the report 


: when it was in his power to have enſlaved their children and 


* dithonoured their wives. 


The anſwer Antigonus gave them 


was this: * Think not, my good friends, it was for your ſake 


he let them go; it was for his own. He did not chooſe to 


have ſo many thackles upon him, when he deſigned to fly.” 
* 
by 


| q 


battle, and too many to fly in privacy. 
o the caitle of Nora, on the confines of Lycaonia and Cappa- 
3 docia, with only 
# there again he gave all ſuch of his friends tree leave to depart, 
as did not like the inconveniences of the place, and the mean- 


Atter this, Eumenes, being torced to wander and fiy from 
place to place, ſpoke to mauy of his ſoldiers to leave him; 
either out of care for their ſafety, or becauſe he did not chooſe 
to have a body of men after him, who were too few to ſtand a 


And when he retired 


five hundred horie and two hundred toot, 


& nets of diet, and diſmiſſed them with great marks of kindneſs. 


that ſiege, invited him to a conference. 


In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he formed 
Eumenes anſwered, 


. Antigonus had many friends, and generals to take his place, 
in cale- of accidents to himſelf ; but the troops he had the 
care of, had none to command or to protect them after him,” 
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He therefore inſiſted that Antigonus ſhould ſend hoſtages, if 
he wanted to treat with him in perſon. And when Antigonug 
wanted him to make his application to him firſt, as the greater 
man, he ſaid, © While I am matter of my ſword, I ſhall never 
think any man greater than myſelf.” At laſt Antigonus ſent 
his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hoftage, and then Eu- 
menes came out to him. They embraced with great tokens 
of cordiality, having formerly been intimate friends and com- 
panions. 

In the conference, which laſted a conſiderable time, Fu— 
menes made no mention of ſecurity for his own lite, or of an 
amneſty for what was paſſed, Inſtead of that, he inſiſted on 
having the government of his provinces confirmed to him, aud 
confiderable rewards for his ſervices beſides : inſomuch that's all 
who attended on the occaſion, admired his firnmeſs, and were 
aſtoniſhed at his greatnets of mind. 

During tne interview, numbers of the Macedonians ran to 
ſee Eumenes; for, after the death of Craterus, no man was 19 

uch talked of in the army as he. But Antigonus, fearing 
they ſhould offer him ſome violence, called to them to keep at 
a diſtance; and when they ſtill kept crowding in, ordered them 
to be n off with ſtones. At laſt he took him in his arms, 
and keeping off the multitude with his guards, with ſome 
difficulty got him ſafe again into the caſile. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line af 
eircumvallation round the place, and having left a ſufficient 
number of troops to carry on the ſiege, he retired. The fort was 
abundantly provided with corn, water, and ſalt, but in want 
of every thing elſe requiſite for the table. Yet with this mean 
proviſion Eumenes furniſhed out a cheerful entertainment for 
his friends, whom he invited in their turns; for he took care 
to ſeaſon his proviſions with agreeable diſcourſe and the utmoſt 
cordiality. His appearance was, indeed, very engaging. His 
countenance had nothing of a ferocious or war-worn turn, but 
was ſmooth and elegant; and the proportion of his limbs was 
ſo excellent, that they might ſeem to have come from the 
chiſſel of the ſtatuary. And though he was not very eloquent, 
he had a ſoft and perſuaſive way of ſpeaking. 

He obſerved, that the greateſt inconvenience to the garriſon 
was the narrowneſs of the ſpace in which they were confined, 
encloſed as it was with ſmall houſes, and the whole of it no! 
more than two furlongs in circuit ; ſo that they were forced to 
take their food without exerciſe, and their horſes to do the 
ſame. To remove the languor which is the conſequence of 
that want, as well as to prepare them for flight, if occation 
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mould offer, he alligned a room fourteen' cubits long, the 
| 7 largeſt in all the fort, for the men to walk in, and gave them 
orders gradually to mend their pace. As for the horſes, he 
tied them to the roof of the {table with ſtrong halters. Then 
t | © he raiſed their heads and fore-parts by a pulley, till they could 
: 2 ſcarce touch the ground with their fore-feet, but, at the ſame 
time, they ſtood firm upon their hind-feet. In this poſture 
the grooms plied them with the whip and the voice; and the 
> horſes, thus irritated, bounded furiouſly on their hind-feet, or 
. | {trained to ſet their fore-feet on the ground; by which efforts 
1 their whole body was exerciſed, till they were out of breath 
+ © and in a foam. After this exerciſe, which was no bad one 
either for ſpeed or ſtrength, they had their barley given them 
boiled, that they might ſooner deſpatch, and better digeſt it. 
: As the ſiege was drawn out to a conſiderable length, Anti- 
Conus received information of the death of -ntipater in Ma- 
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»  cedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed there through the 
o animoſities between Catlander and Polyperchon. He now 
| bade adieu to all inferior proſpects, and graſped the whole 
fi | empire in his ſchemes ; in conlequence of which, he wanted 
to make Eumenes his friend, and bring him to co-operate in 
: the execution of his plan. For this purpoſe he ſent to him 
e Hieronymus, with propoſals of peace, on condition he took 
the oath that was offered to him. Eumenes made a correction 

xf WU in the oath, and left it to the Macedonians before the place ta 
it judge which form was the moſt reaſonable. Indeed, Anti- 
8 gonus, to ſave appearances, had lightly mentioned the royal 
it family in the beginning, and all the reſt ran in his own name, 
n | Lumenes, therefore, put Olympias and the princes of the blood 
x Gãafirſt: and he propoſed to engage himlelf by oath of fealty not 
re to Antigonus only, but to Olympias, and the princes her 
t children. This appearing to the Macedonians much more 
is confiſtent with juſtice than the other, they permitted Eumenes 
ut do take it, and then raiſed the fiege. They likewiſe ſent this 
as oath to Antigonus, requiring him to take it on the other part. 
ne Mean time Eumenes reſtored to the Cappadocians all the 
If,  holtages he had in Nora, and in return they furniſhel him 
with horſes, beaſts of burden, and tents. He alſo collected 

on great part of his ſoldiers who had diſperſed themſelves after 
d, his defeat, and were ſtraggling about the country. By this 
of means he aſſembled near a thouſand horſe, with which he 
to marched off as faſt as poſſible; rightly judging he had much 


he WW fo fear from Antigonus. For that general not only ordered 
im to be beſieged again, and ſhut up with a circular wall, but, 
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in his letters, expreſſed great reſentment againſt the Macedo- 
nians for admitting the correction of the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, he received 
letters from Macedonia, in which the people declared their 
apprehenſions of the growing power of Antigonus; and others 
from Olympias, wherein ſhe invited him to come and take 
upon him the tuition and care of Alexander's fon, whole life 
ſhe conceived to be in danger. At the ſame time, Polyper- 
chon and king Philip ſent him orders to carry on the war 
againſt Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia. They em- 
powered him alſo to take five hundred talents out of the royal 
treaſure at Quinda, for the re-eſtabliſhment of his own atlairs, 
and as much more as he ſhould judge necetlary for the pur- 
poſes of the war. Antigenes and Jeutamus too, who com- 
manded the A4rgyraſpides, had directions to ſupport him. 

Theſe officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind re- 
ception, but it was not dithcuit to diicover the envy and 
jealouſy they had in their hearts, and how much they ditdained 
to act under him. 'Iheir envy he endeavoured to remove, by 
not taking the money, which he told them he did not want, 
To remove their obſtinacy and ambition for the firſt place, was 
not ſo eaſy an affair; for, though they knew not how to com- 
mand, they were reſolved not to obey. In this caſe he called 
in the aſfiſtance of ſuperſtition, He ſaid, Alexander had ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and ſhowed him a pavilion with 
royal furniture, and a throne in the middle of it, after which 
that prince declared, If they would hold their councils. and 
deſpatch buſineſs there, he would be with them, and proſper 
every meaſure and action which commenced under his 
auſpices.” 

He eafily perſuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to believe he 
had this viſion. They were not willing to wait upon him, 
nor did he chooſe to diſhonour his commitſion by going to them. 
They prepared, theret:re, a royal pavilion, and a throne im it, 
which they called the throne of Alexander; and thither tho 
repaired to conſult upon the moſt important affairs. 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces, aud. 
upon the way, were joined by Peuceſtas, a friend of Euniches, 
and other governors of provinces, Thus the Macedonians 
were greatly ſtrengthened, both in point of numbers, an f in 
the moſt magniticent proviſion of all the requiſites of wat. 
But power and attluence had rendered theſe governors ſo un- 
tractable in ſociety, and ſo diflolute in their way of living, ſince 
the death of Alexander, and they came together with a ſpirit 
of deſpotiſm, ſo nurſed by barbaric pride, that they ſoon be- 
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reception for every ſcene of intemperance; and thoſe veterans 
> were to be courted for military appointments, as the people 
are for their votes in a republic. | 


| ſpiſed each other, but were afraid of him, and watched an op- 
| portunity to kill him. He therefore pretended he was in 
- want of money, and borrowed large ſums of thoſe that hated 
him moſt, in order that they might place ſome confidence in 
bim, or at leaſt might give up their deſigns upon his life, out 
of regard to the money lent him. Thus he found guards for 


ſoek to ſave their lives by giving, ke provided for his ſafety by 
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- niyer Paſitigris, not one of the other officers who were appoint- 
ed to guard it, got any intelligence of his mations : Eumenes 


and the ſolemnities of peace, but that he was the only perſon 
among them fit to lead an army. For, Peuceſtas having 

| tealted them in a ſumptuous manner in Perſia, and given each 
man a ſheep for ſacrifice, hoped to be indulged with the com- 
mand. A few days after, as they were marching againſt the 


be carried in a litter, at ſume dittance from the ranks, leſt Eis 

relt, which was very precarious, ſhould be diſturbed with the 
noiſe. They had not gone far, before he enemy ſuddenly 
made their appearance, for they had paſſed the intermediate 


that he filled the channel with dead bodies, and made four 


pened to be fick, ſtill more particularly ſhowed, that they 
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eame obnoxious to each other, and no ſort of LAY could 
ſubſiſt between them. Beſides, they flattered the Macedomians 
without any regard to decorum, and ſupplicd them with 
money in ſuch a manner, for their entertainments and ſacrifices, 
that, in a little time, their camp looked like a place of public 


Eumenes ſoon perceived that the new-arrived grandees de- 


himſelf, in the opulence of others; and, though men in general 


While no danger was near, the Macedonians took bribes of 
all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a kind of guards, 
daily attended the gates of thoſe that affected the command, 
But, when Antigonus came and encamped over againſt them, 
and affairs called for a real general, Eumenes was applied to, 
uot only by the ſoldiers, but the very grandees, who had taken 
ſo much ſtate upon them in time of peace and pleaſure, freely 
gave place to him, and took the poſt he aſſigned them without 
murmuring. Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to paſs the 


alone was at hand to oppoſe. him; and he did it fo effectually, 


thouſand priſoners. 
The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumenes hap- 


thought others fit to direct in magnificent entertainments, 


enemy, Enmenes was ſo dangeroully ill, that he was forced to 
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hills, and were now deſcending into the plain. The luſtre of 
their golden armour glittering in the ſun, as they marchet 
down the hill, the elephants with their towers on their backs, 
and the purple veſt which the cavalry uſed to wear when they 
were advancing to the combat, ſtruck the troops that were to 
oppoſe them with ſuch ſurpriſe, that the front halted, and 
called out for Eumenes; declaring that they would not move 
a ftep farther, if he had not the direction of them. At the 
fame time they grounded their arms, exhorted each other to 
Kop, and inſiſted that their officers ſhould not hazard an en- 
gagement without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no ſooner heard this, than he advanced with the 
utmoſt expedition, haſtening the ſlaves that carried the litter, 
He likewiſe opened the curtains, and ftretched out his hand, 
in token of his joy. On the firſt ſight of the general of their 
heart, the troops ſaluted him in the Macedonian language, 
elanked their arms, and, with loud ſhouts, challenged the 
enemy to advance, thinking themſelves invincible while hs 
*was at their head. | 

Antigonus having learned from ſome priſoners, that Eumene4 
was ſo extremely ill, that he was forced to be carried in a 
Jitter, concluded he ſhould find no great difficulty in beating 
the other generals; and, therefore, haſtened to the attack, 
But when he came to reconuoitre the enemy's army, and ſaw 
in what excellent order it was drawn up, he ſtood ftill ſome 
time, in filent admiration. At laſt, ſpying the litter carrie! 
about, from one wing to the other, he laughed out aloud, at 

his manner was, and ſaid to his friends, Yon litter is the 
thing that pitches the battle againſt us.“ After this he 
immediately retreated to his intrenchments. 

The Macedonians had hardly recovered themſelves from 
their fears, before they began to behave again in a diſorderly and 
mutinous manner to their officers, and ſpread themſelves ove 
almoſt all the provinces of Gabene, for winter quaters; inſo- 
much, that the firſt were at the diſtance of a thouſand furlong 
from the laſt, Antigonus being informed of this circumſtance, 
moved back againſt them, without lofing a moment's time. 
He took a rugged road, that afforded no water, becauſe it wal 
the ſhorteſt ; hoping, if he fell upon them while thus diſper 
ed, that it would be impoffible for their officers to aflembl 
them, ; 

However, as ſoon as he had entered that deſolate county, 
his troops were attacked with ſuch violent winds, and ſeven 
froſts, that it was difficult for them to proceed; and the 
found it neceſſary to light many fires. For this reaſon thel 
march could pot be concealed, The barbarians, who jnhab 
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ed the mountains that overloek the deſert, wondering what 
ſach a number of fires could mean, fent ſome perſons upon 
dromedaries to Peuceſtas, with an account of them. 

Peuceſtas, diſtracted with terror at this news, prepared for 
flight, intending to take with him ſuch troops as he could 
collect on the way. But Eumenes ſoon dif; pelled their fears and 
uneaſineſs, by promiſing ſo to,impede the enemy's march, that 
they would arrive three days later than they were expected. 
Finding that they liſtened to him, he ſent orders to the officers 
to draw all the troops from their quarters, and aflemble them 
with ſpeed. At the ſame time he took his horſe, and went with 
his colleagues to ſeek out a lofty piece of ground, which might 
attract the attention of the troops marching below. Having 
found one that anſwered his purpoſe, he meaſured it, and 

cauſed a number of tires to be lighted at proper intervals, ſo 
as to reſemble a camp. 

When Antigonus beheld thoſe fires upon the heights, he 
was in the utmoſt diſtreſs. For he thought the enemy were 
appriſed of his intention ſome time before, and were come to 
meet him. Not chooſing, therefore, with forces ſo haraſſed 
and fatigued with their march, to be obliged to fight troops 
that were perfectly freſh, aid had wiatered in "agrecable 
quarters, he left the thort road, and led his men through the 
towns and villages ; giving them abundant time to refreſh 
themſelves, But when he found that no parties came out to 
gall him in his march, which is uſual when an enemy is near, 
and was informed, by the neighbouring inhabitants, that they 
had ſeen no troops whatever, nor any thing but tires upon the 
hills, he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 
generalſhip; and this incenſed him to much, that he advanced 
with a reſolution to try his ſtrength in a pitched battle. 

Mean time the greateſt part of the forces repairing to 
Eumenes, in admiration of his capacity, deſired him to take 
the ſole command. Upon this, Antigenes and Teutamus, 


po were at the head of the Argyraſpides, were fo exaſperated 


with envy, that they formed a plot againſt his lite; and naving 
drawn into it moſt of the grandees and generals, they conſult- 


eld upon a proper time and method to take him off. They all 


agreed to make uſe of him in the enſuing battle, and to aſ- 


flaſſinate him immediately after. But Eudamus, matter of the 


elephants, and Phædimus, privately informed Eumenes of 
their reſolutions ; not out of any kindneſs or benevolent re- 


gard, but becauſe they were afraid of loſing the money they 
had lent bim, He. commended them for the honour wat 
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which they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told his 
friends, That he lived among a herd of ſavage beaſts,” and 
immediately made his will. After which he deſtroyed all his 
papers, leſt, after his death, charges and impeachments ſhould 
ariſe againſt the perſons who wrote them in conſequence of the 
ſecrets diſcovered there. He then conſidered, whether he ſhould 
ut the enemy in the way of gaining the victory, or take his 
flight through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia; but he 
could not fix upon any thing while his friends ſtayed with him, 
After revolving various expedients in his mind, which was now 
almoſt as changeable as his fortune, he drew up the forces, and 
endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the barbarians. On the 
other hand, the phalanx and the Argyraſpides bade him be ot 
good courage, afluring him, that the enemy would not ſtand the 
encounter. For they were veterans who had ſerved under Philip 
and Alexander, and, like ſo many champions of the ring, had 
never had a fall to that day. Many of them were ſeventy years 
of age, and none leſs than ſixty. So that when they charged the 
troops of Antigonus, they cried out, © Villains, you fight 
againſt your fathers !” Then they fell furiouſly upon his 
infantry, and ſoon routed them. Indeed, none of the battalions 
could ſtand the ſhock, and the moſt of them were cut in pieces 
upon the ſpat. But though Antigonus had ſuch bad ſucces 
in this quarter, his cavalry were victorious, through the weak 
and daſtardly behaviour of Peuceſtas, and took all the baggage, 
Antigonus was a man who had an excellent preſence of mind 
on the moſt trying occaſions, and here the place and occaſion 
befriended him. It was a plain open country, the foil neither 
deep nor hard, but, like the ſea-thore, covered with a fine dry 
ſand, which the trampling of to may men and horles, during 
the action, reduced to a ſmall white duſt, that, like a cloud of 
lime, darkened the air, and intercepted the proſpect; o that 
it was eaſy for Antigonus to take the baggage unperceived. 
After the battle was over, Teutamus {ent ſome of bis corps 
to Antigonus, to deſire him to reſtore the baggage. He tou 
them, he would not only return the Argyra/pides their bag- 
gage, but treat them in all reſpects with the greateſt kindnek, 
provided they would put Eumenes in his hands. The 
Argyrajſpides came into that abominable meaſure, and agreed 
to deliver up that brave man alive to his enemies. In pur 
ſuance of tuis {cheme, they approached him unſuſpected, and 
Planted themſelves about him. Some lamented the luls of 
their baggage ; ſome defired him to affume the ſpirit of victo- 
ry which he had gained; others accuſed the reſt of their com- 
manders, Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon 
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and Philip's ſoldiers ſhould be deprived of the fruit of their 
labours, and have their bread to beg in their old age. 
| have not our wives already paſſed three nights with our ene- 
mies?“ So ſaying, they drove him forward. 


* 


1 


dim, took away his ſword, and bound his hands behind him 


(tor there was not a man left in his camp), ſent out ten of 

his beſt elephants, and a corps of ſpearmen, who were Medes 
| and Parthians, to keep them off. He could not bear to have 
* Eumenes brought into his preſence, becauſe of the former 


} 


> when thoſe who took the charge of him, aſked, in what man- 
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with bis own girdle. | 

Nicanor was ſent by Antigonus to receive him. But as 
they led him through the midſt ot the Macedonians, he de- 
fired firſt to ſpeak to them; not for any requeſt he had to 
make, but upon matters of great importance to them.” Silence 
being made, he aſcended an eminence, and ſtretching out his 
hands, bound as they were, he ſaid: What trophy, ye vileſt 
of all the Macedonians ! what trophy could Antigonus have 
withed to raiſe, like this which you are raifing, by delivering 
up your general bound? was it not baſe enough to acknow- 
ledge yourſelves beaten, merely for the fake of your baggage, 
as if victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and not 
upon the points of your ſwords; but you muſt alſo ſend 
your general as a ranſom for that baggage? For my part, 
though thus led, I am not conquered ; I have beaten the 
enemy, and am ruined by my fellow foldiers. Bur I conjure 
you, by the god of armies, and the awtul deities who prefide 
over oaths, to kill me here with your own hands, If my life 
be taken by another, the deed will ſtill be yours. Nor will 
Antigonus complain, it you take the work out of his hands; 
for he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eumenes dead. If you 
chooſe not to be the immediate inſtruments, looſe but one of 
my hands, and that ſhall do the bufineſs. If you will not 
truſt me with a ſword, throw me bound as I am to wild 
beaſts. If you comply with this laſt requeſt, I acquit you of 
all guilt with reſpect to me, and declare you have behaved to 
your general like the beſt and honeſteſt of men.“ 

The reſt of the troops received this ſpeech with ſighs and 
tears, and every exprethon of ſorrow ; but the Argyrafprdes 
cried out, © Lead him on, and attend not to his trifling. For 
it is no ſuch great matter, if an execrable Cherſoneſian, who 
has harafled the Macedonians with infinite wars, have cauſe 
to lament his fate; as it would be, if the beſt of Alexander's 


And 


Antigonus, fearing ſome bad conſequence from the erowd 


triendly connections there had been between them. And 
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ner he would have him kept? He ſaid, 80 as you would 
keep an elephant or a lion.” Nevertheleſs, he ſoon felt ſome 
impreſſions of pity, and ordered them to take off his heavy 
chains, and allow him a ſervant who had been accuſtomed to 
wait upon him. He hkewiſe permitted ſuch of his friends 
as deſired it, to paſs whole days with him, and to bring him 
neceilary refreſhments. Thus he ſpent ſome conſiderable 
time in delibèrating how to diſpoſe of him, and ſometimes 
liſtened to the applications and promiſes of Nearchus the 
Cretan, and his own ſon Demetrius, who made it a point to 
ſave him. But all the other officers inſiſted that he thould 
be put to death, and urged Antigonus to give directions for 
it, 

One day we are told, Eumenes aſked his keeper, Onomar- 
chus, © Why Antigonus, now he had got his enemy into his 

wer, did not either immediately deſpatch him, or gene- 
rouſly releaſe him?“ Onomarchus anſwered in a contemptu- 
ous manner, That in the battle, and not now, he ſhould 
have been ſo ready to meet death.” To which Eumenes re- 
plied, “ By heaven I was fo! Aſk thoſe who ventured to 
engage me, if I was not. I do not know that J met with a 
better man than myſelf.” —< Well,” ſaid Onomarchus, © now 
you have found a better man than yourſelf, why do not vou 
patiently wait his time.” 

When Antigonus had reſolved upon his death, he gate 


orders that he thould have no kind of food. By this means, 


in two or three days' time he began to draw near his end: an! 
then Antigonus, being obliged to decamp upon ſome ſudden 
emergency, ſent in an executioner to deſpatch him. Tie 
body he delivered to his friends, allowing them to burn it 
honourably, and to collect the aſhes into a filver urn, 1n 
order to their being ſent to his wife and children, 
| Thus died Eumenes : and divine juſtice did not go far to 
ſeek intruments of vengeance againſt the othcers and ſoldien 
who had betrayed him. Antigonus himſelf deteſting the 
Argyraſpides as impious and ſavage wretches, ordered Ibyrtr 
us, governor of Arachoſia, under whoſe direction he put 
them, to take every method to deſtroy them; ſo that not 
one of them might return to Macedonia, or behold the Gre 
cian fea, 
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POMPEY. 
Tlouriſhed go Years before Chrif. 


Tus people of Rome appear from the firſt to have been 
affected towards Pompey much in the ſame manner as Pro- 
metheus, in AÆEſchylus, was towards Hercules, when, after 
that hero had delivered him from his chains, he ſays, 


The fire I hated, but the ſon 1 love. 


For never did the Romans entertain a ſtronger and more ran» 
corous hatred for any general, than for Strabo the father of 
Pompey. While he lived, indeed, they were afraid of his 
abilities as a ſoldier, for he had great talents for war; but, 
upon his death, which happened by a ſtroke of lightning, they 
dragged his corpſe from the bier, on the way to the funeral 
pile, and treated it with the greateſt indignity. Oa the other 
hand, no man ever experienced from the ſame Romans an at- 
tachment more early begun, more diſintereſted in all the 
ſtages of his proſperity, or more conſtant and faithful in the 
decline of his fortune, than Pompey. 

In his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which 


| fpoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace of 


aſpect was not unattended with dignity, and amidſt his 
youthful bloom there was a venerable and priacely air. His 
hair naturally curled a little before ; which, together with the 
ſhining moiſture and quick turn, of his eye, produced a 
ſtronger likeneſs of Alexander the Great than that which ap- 
peared in the ſtatues of that prince. So that ſome ſeriouſly 
gave him the name of Alexander, and he did not refuſe it 
others applied it to him by way of ridicule. And Lucius. 
Philippus, a man of conſular dignity, as he was one day 
pleading for him, ſaid, “It was no wonder if Philip was a 


| lover of Alexander.” 


While he was very young, and ſerved under his father, who 


was carrying on the war againit Cinna, one Lucius Terentius 
was his comrade, and they ſlept in the ſame tent, This Te- 


rentius, gained by Cinna's money, undertook to aſſaſſinate 


| Pompey, while others ſet fire to the general's tent. Pompey 
| got information of this when he was at ſupper, and it did not 


put him in the leaſt confuſion, He drank more freely, and 


eareſſed Terentius more than uſual ; but when they were to 
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have gone to reſt, he ſtole out of the tent, and went and plant- 

ed a guard about his father. This done, he waited quietly 

for the event. Terentius, as ſoon as he thought Pompey was 

aſleep, drew his word, and ftabbed the coverlets of the bed in 
many places, imagining that he was im it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny in the 
camp. The ſoldiers, who hated their gencral, were deter- 
mined to go over to the enemy, and began to firike their 
tents and take up their arms. The general, dreaving the tu— 
mult, did not dare to make his appearance. But Pompey 
was every-where; he begged of them with tears to flay, and 
at laſt threw himſelf upon his face in the gateway. "There he 
lay weeping, and bidding them, if they would go ont, tread 
upon him. Upon this, they were aſhamed to proceed, and 
all, except eight hundred, returned and reconciled themſelves 
to their general. 

Aſter the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had 
converted the public money to his own uſe, and Pompey, as 
his heir, was obliged to anſwer it, Upon enquiry, he found 
that Alexander, one of the enfranchited {laves, had ſecreted 
molt of the money; and he took care to inform the magiſ- 
trates of the particulars. He was accuſed, however, himſelf, 


of having taken ſome hunting-nets and books out of the ipoils 


of Aſculum; and, it is true, his father gave them to him 
when he took the place; but he loft them at the return of 
Cinna to Rome, wehen that general's creatures broke into, 
and pillaged his houſe. In this affair he maintained the com- 
bat well with his adverſary at the bar, and thowed an acute- 
neſs and firinneſs above his years; which gained him fo much 
applaule, that Antiſtius, the prætor, who had the hearing of 
the cauſe, concerved an affection tor him, and offered him his 
daughter in marriage. The propoſal accordingly was made 
to his friends. Pompey accepted it, and the treaty was con- 
cluded privately, 

Pornpey in a little time married Antiſtia; and afterwards 
repaired to Cinna's camp. But finding ſome unjuſt charges 
laid againſt them there, he took the firſt private opportunity 
to withdraw. As he was no-where to be found, a rumour 
prevailed in the army, that Cinna had put the young man to 
death: upon which, numbers who hated Cinna, and could no 
longer bear with his eruelties, attacked his quarters. He ted 
for his life; and being overtaken by one of the inferior offi- 
cers, Who purſned him with a drawn 1word, he fell upon his 
knees, and offered him his ring, which was of no ſmall value. 
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*Z Tne officer anſwered, with great ferocity, *I am not come to 
it ſign a contract, but to puniſh an impious and lawleſs tyrant,” 
and then killed him upon the ſpot. 
** Such was the end of Cinna: after whom Carbo, a tyrant 
"> ſtill more ſavage, took the reins of government. It was not 
long, however, before Sylla returned to Italy, to the great ſa- 
tisfaction of moſt of the Romans, who, in their preſent unhap- 
py circumſtances, thought the change of their maſter no ſmall 
advantage. To ſuch a deſperate ſtate had their calamities 
brought them, that no longer hoping for liberty, they ſought 
= only the moſt tolerable ſervitude. 
At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither he had 
 Þþ © retired, partly becauſe he had lands there, but more on ac- 
|, count of on old attachment which the cities in that diſtrict 
| bad to his family. As he oblerved that the beſt and mot 
- conſiderable of the citizens left their houſes, and took refuge in 


| - Sylla's camp as in a port, he reſolved to do the ſame. At the 
; ſame time he thought it did not become him to go like a fugi- 
| tive who wanted protection, but rather in a reſpectable man- 
1 ner at the head of an army. He therefore tried what levies 
: he could make in the Picene, and the people readily repaired 
to his ſtandard; rejecting the applications of Carbo. 
« Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a com- 
1 ©  mithon from any ſuperior authority, erected himſelf into a 
f ©. getteral; and having placed his tribunal in the moſt public 
„ || part of the great city of Auximum, by a formal decree com- 
0 manded the Venditii, two brothers, who oppoſed him in be- 
half of Carbo, to depart the city : he enlifted ſoldiers; he 
h appointed tribunes, centurions, and other officers, according 
do the eſtabliſhed cuſtom. He did the lame in all the neigh» 
bouring cities; for the partiſans of Carbo retired and gave 
le place to him, and the reſt were glad to range themſelves un- 
2 der his banners, So that in a little time he raiſed three com- 
| plete legions, and furniſhed himſelf with proviſions, beafts of 
1; burden, carriages; in ſhort, with the whole apparatus of war. 
es In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by haſty marches, 
ty nor as it he wanted to conceal himſelf; for he ſtopped by the 
Ke Way to haraſs the enemy, and attempted to draw off from 
to Carbo, all the parts of Italy through which he pafſed. At 
* | lait, three generals of the oppoſite party, Carinna, Ccoelius, 
ed and Brutus, came againſt him all at once, not iy front, or in 
#3. one body, but they hemmed him in with their three armies, 
his in hopes to demoliſh him entirely. 
ue. | Pompey, far from being terrified, aſſembled all his forces, 


| ; and charged the army of Brutus at the head of his cavalry 
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The Gauliſh horſe on the enemy's fide ſuſtained the fif: 
ſhock ; but Pompey attacked the foremoſt of them, who was 
a man of prodigious firength, and brought him down with a 
puſh of his ſpear. The reſt immediately fled, and threw the 
infantry into ſuch diſorder that the whole was ſoon put to 
flight. This produced ſo great a quarrel among the three 
generals, that they parted, and-took ſeparate routes. In con- 
ſequence of which, the cities concluding that the fears of the 
enemy had made them part, adopted the intereſts of Pompey, 

Not long after, Scipio the conſul advanced to engage him, 
But before the infantry were near enough to diſcharge their 
lances, Scipio's ſoldiers ſaluted thoſe of Pompey, and came 
over to them. Scipio, therefore, was forced to fly. Gt laſt 
Carbo ſent a large body of cavalry againſt Pompey, near the 
river Arſis. He gave them ſo warm a reception, that they were 
ſoon broken, and in the purſuit drove them upon impracti- 
cable ground; ſo that finding it impoſſible to efcape, they 
ſurrendered themſelves with their arms and horſes. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of theſe tranſactions ; but 
upon the firſt news of Pompey's being engaged with ſo many 
adverſaries, and ſuch reſpectable generals, he dreaded the con- 
ſequence, and marched with all expedition to his afhſtance, 
Pompey having intelligence of his approach, ordered his off- 
cers to ſee that the troops were armed and drawn up in ſuch 
a manner, as to make the handſomeſt and moſt gallant ap- 
pearance before the commander in chief. For he expected 
2 honours from him, and he obtained greater. Sylla no 

ner ſaw Pompey advancing to meet him, with an army in 
excellent condition, both as to age and fize of the men, 
and the ſpirits which ſucceſs had given them, than he alight- 
ed; and upon being ſaluted of courſe by Pompey as tmpert- 
for, he returned his ſalutation with the ſame title. The riet 
of his behaviour was as reſpectable as that in the firſt inter 
View. 

Pompey was not elated with theſe honours. On the con- 
trary, when Sylla wanted to ſend him into Gaul, where Ne. 
telus had done nothing worthy of the forces under his d. 
rection, he ſaid, It was not right to take the command 
from a man who was his ſuperior both in age and character; 
but if Metellus ſhould deſire his athſtance in the conduct d 
the war, it was at his ſervice.” Metellus accepted the pio. 
poſal, and wrote to him to come; whereupon he entered 

Gaul, and not only ſignalized his own valour and capacih, 
but excited once more the ſpirit of adventure in Metellus, 
which was almoſt extinguiſhed with age: juft as braſs in! 
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tate of fuſion is ſaid to melt a cold plate, ſooner than fire 
ittelf. 125 

After Sylla had made himſelf maſter of Italy, and was de- 
clared dictator, he rewarded his principal oihcers with riches 
| and honours ; making them liberal grants of whatever they 
applied for. But he was moſt ſtruck with the excellent quali- 
ties of Pompey, and was perſuaded that he owed more to his 


N 


: * ſervices than thoſe of any other man. He therefore refolved, 
it pollible, to take him into his alliance; and, as his wife 
n Metella was perfectly of his opinion, they perſuaded Pompey 
r to divorce Antiſtia, and to marry Emilia, the daughter-in- 
e law of Sylla, whom Metella had by Scaurus, and who was 
nat that time pregnant by another marriage. 
e Nothing could be more tyrannical than this new contract. 
e It was ſuitable, indeed, to the times of Sylla, but it ill became 
the character of Pompey to take Emilia, pregnant as ſhe was, 
trom another, and bring her into his houſe, and at the ſame 
time to repudiate Antiſtia, diſtreſſed as ſhe muſt be for a father 
ut © whom ſhe had lately loſt on account of this cruel huſband, 
Por Antiſtius was killed in the ſenate houſe, becauſe it was 
n- © © thought his regard for Pompey had attached him to the cauſe 
de. ! of Sylla. And her mother, upon this divorce, laid violent 
n- hands upon herſelf, This was an additional ſcene of miſer 
ch in that tragieal marriage; as was alſo the fate of Emilia in 
p- Pompey's houſe, who died there in childbed. rag 
ted © Soon after this Sylla received an account that Perpenna 
no had made himſelf maſter of Sicily, where he afforded an 
in | aſylum to the party which oppoſed the reigning powers. 
en, | Carbo was hovering with a fleet about that iſland; Domitins 


h- had entered Africa; and many other perſons of great diſ- 
u. tinction, who had eſcaped the fury of the proſcription by 
rect flight, had taken refuge there. Pompey was ſent againſt 
ten them with a conſiderable armament. He ſoon forced Per- 

pbpenna to quit the ifland; and having recovered the cities, 
on- which had been much haraſſed by the armies that were there 
\le- before his, he behaved to them all with great humanity, ex- 
cept the Mamertines, who were ſeated in Methna. That 
people had refuſed to appear before his tribunal, and to 
der; acknowledge his juriſdiction, alleging, that they ſtood excuſed 
a of by an ancient privilege granted them by the Romans. He 
pro- anſwered, „ Will you never have done with citing laws and 
cred WW privileges to men who wear ſwords?” His behaviour too, 
ich to Carbo, in his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For, if it 
[lus was neceflary, as perhaps it was, to put him to death, he 
in: ſhould have done it immediately, and then it would have been 
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the work of him that gave orders for it. But, inſtead «f 
that, he cauſed a Roman, who had been honoured with 
three conſulſhips, to be brought in chains before his tribunal, 
where he ſat in judgment on him, to the regret of all the 
ſpectators, and ordered him to be led off to execution. 

He had reſolved to chaſtiſe the Himereans for attempting 
to ſupport his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told him, 
„He would act unjuſtly, if he paſſed by the perſon that was 
guilty, and puniſhed the innocent.” Pompey aſked him, 
« Who was the guilty perſon *” and he anſwered, © I an 
the man. I perinaded my friends, and compelled my ene- 
mies, to take the meaſures they did.” Pompey delighted 
with his frank confetlion and noble ſpirit, forgave hint firſt 
and afterwards all the people of Himera. Being informed 
that his ſoldiers committed great diforders in their excurſions, 
he ſealed up their twords, and if any of them broke the ſeal, 
he took care to have them puniſhed. 

While he was making theſe and other regulations in Sicily, 
he received a decree of the ſenate, and letters from Sylla, in 
which he was commanded to croſs over to Africa, and to 
carry on the war with the utmoſt vigour againſt Domitius, 
who had aflembled a much more powerful army than that 
which Marius carried not long before from Africa to Italy, 


* 


when he made himlelf maſter of Rome, and of a fugitive be- 


came a tyrant. 
this expedition; and leaving the command in Sicily to Mem- 


Pompey ſoon finiſhed his preparations for Þ 


mins, his ſiſter's huſband, he ſet ſail with a hundred and 


twenty armed veſſels, and eight hundred ſtoreſhips, laden vil 
rovihons,, arms, money, and machines of war. 
his fleet landed at Utica, and part at Carthage; immediate 
after which ſeven thouſand of the enemy came over to tin; 
and he had brought with him fix legions complete. 
Domitius advanced to meet him, and put Eis troops !! 
order of battle. "There happened to be a channel betweel 
them, craggy and dithcult to pals. | 
moreover, to rain, and the wind blew violently ; infomut 
that Domitius, not imagining there would be any action tha! 
day, ordered his army to retire. But Pompey looked up 
this as his opportunity, and he paſſed the defite with the ut 


moſt expedition. The enemy ſtood upon their defence, bi We 


it was in a diſorderly and tumultuous manner, and the . 
Gftance they made was neither general nor uniform. Belt 
the wind and rain beat in their faces. The ftorm incom— 
moded the Romans too, for they could not well diftinguih cal 
other. Nay, Pompey himſelf was in danger of being kill 


Part 


In the morning it begal, 
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A by a ſoldier, who afked him the word, and received not a 
ſpeedy anſwer —At length, however, he routed the enemy 
7 with great {laughter ; not above three thouſand of them 
® eſcaping out of twenty thouſand. The ſoldiers then taluted 
» Pompey imperator, but he ſaid he would not accept that title 
®” while the enemy's camp ftood untouched : therefore, if they 
9 choſe to confer ſuch an honour upon him, they muſt nrtt 
* make themſelves maſters of the intrenchments. 

At that inſtant they advanced with great fury againſt 
them. 


and Domitius ſlain; in conſequence of which, moſt of the 
* cities immediately ſubmitted, and the ret were taken by 
* aflault. He took ſarbas, one of the confederates of Domi- 
\ tius, priſoner, and beſtowed his crown on Hiemplal. Ad- 
* vancing with the ſame tide of fortune, and while his arm 
> had all the tpirits inſpired by fucceſs, he entered Numidia, in 
which he continued his march for ſeveral days, and ſubdued 
all that came in his way. The whole time he paſſed in 
* Africa, they tell us, was not above forty days; in which he 
deſeated the enemy, reduced the whole country, and brought 
the affairs of its kings under proper regulations, though he 
was only in his twenty-fourth year. 
> Upon his return to Utica he received letters from Sylla, in 
which he was ordered to tend home the reſt of his army, and 
to wait there with one legion only for a ſucceſlor. This gave 
him a great deal of uneafineſs, which he kept to himſelf, but 
the army expreſſed their indignation aloud; inſomuch that 
when he entreated them to return to Italy, they launched out 
into abuſive terms againſt Sylla, and declared they would 
never abandon Pompey, or ſuffer him to truſt a tyrant. At 
firtt he endeavoured to pacify them with mild repreſentations; 
and when he found thoſe had no efiect, he deicended from 
| the tribunal, and retired to his tent in tears. However, they 
went and took him thence, and placed him again upon the 
* tribunal, where they ſpent great part of the day; they inſiſting 
that he ſhould ſtay and keep the command, and he in per- 


ars them to obey Sylla's orders, and to form no new 
* faction. 


= himſelf if they attempted to force him.“ 
hardly brought them to deſiſt. 
The firſt news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey had re- 
volted; upon which he ſaid to his friends, „Then it is my 
ue to have to contend with boys in my old age,” This he 


| 
1 
k 
| 


Pompey fought without his helmet, tor fear of ſuch 
an accident as he had juſt eſcaped, Ihe camp was taken, 


fact At laſt, ſeeing no end of their clamours and impor- 
tunity, he atlured them, with an oath, '** That he would kill 


And even this 
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ſaid becauſe Marius, who was very. young, had brought hin 


into ſo much trouble and danger. But when he received true 
information of the affair, and obſerved that all the people 
| flocked out to receive him, and to conduct him home with 
marks of great regard, he reſolved to exceed them in his re- 
gards, if pothble. He, therefore, haſtened to meet him, and 
embracing him in the moſt affectionate manner, ſaluted him 


aloud by the ſurname of Magnus, or the Great : at the lam | * 
time he ordered all about him to give him the ſame appellation, } 
Others ſay, it was given him by the whole army in Africa, | 


but did not generally obtain till it was authoriſed by Sylla, 
It is certain, he was the laſt to take it himſelf, and he did not 


make uſe of it till a long time after, when he was tent into | 


Spain with the dignity of proconſul againſt Sertorius. Then 
he began to write himſelf in his letters and in all his edicts 
Pompey the Great ; for the world was accuſtomed to the name, 


and it was no longer invidious. 


for military achievements, but for the great qualities and arts 
which adorn civil life. 


When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, 
in which he was at firſt oppoſed by Sylla, who was not without 


uneaſineſs at finding him advance fo fait in reputation and 
power ; yet he could not think of preventing it, till with a 


high hand, and entirely againſt his wil, Pompey raiſed Lepidu Þ 
to the conſulſhip, by athſting him with all his intereſt in the Þ 
Then Sylla ſeeing him conducted home by the pec- 
«« I lee, young 


election. 
ple, through the forum, thus addrefled him: 
man, you are proud of your victory. And undoubtedly it 


Was a great and extraordinary thing, by your management of Þ 


the people, to obtain for Lepidus, the worti man in Rome, 


the return before Catulus, one of the worthieſt and the belt, 
For you 


But awake, I charge you, and be upon your guard. 
have now made your adverſary ſtronger than yourſelf.” 


The diſpleaſure Sylla entertained in his heart again 
Pompey, appeared moſt plainly by his will. He left cor © 
ſiderable legacies to his friends, and appointed them guardians 2 


to his ſon, but he never once mentioned Pompey, Ihe latte, 
notwithſtanding, bore this with great temper and moderation 


and when Lepidus and others oppoſed his being buried in tte 


Campus Martius, and his baying the honours of a publs 
funeral, he interpoſed, and by his preſence not only ſecured 
but did honour to the procethon. YE) 


Sylla's predictions were verified toon after his death 3 
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In this reſpe& we may juſtly | 
admire the wiſdom of the ancient Romans, who beſtowed on | 
their great men ſuch honourable names and titles, not only Þ 
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Lepidus wanted to uſurp the authority of a dictator; and his 
proceedings were not indirect, or veiled with ſpecious pretences. 
e | 3 He immediately took up arms, and aflembled the diſaffected 
remains of the factions which 5ylla could not entirely ſuppreſs, 
4s for his colleague Catulus, the uncorrupted part of the 
àJ ſenate and people were attached to him, and, in point of 
n | 1 prudence and juſtice, there was not a man in Rome who had 
«| A a greater character ; but he was more able to direct the civil 
n. government, than the operations of war. This eriſis, there- 
a | tore, called for Pompey, and he did not deliberate which fide 
a, | ble ſhould take. He joined the honeſt party, and was declared 
ot | general againſt Lepidus, who by this time had reduced great 
to | part of Italy, and was maſter of Ciſalpine Gaul, where Brutus 
en! acded for him with a conſiderable force. 
& When Pompey took the field, he eaſily made his way in 
16, other parts, but he lay a long time before Mutina, which was 
ily Þ 4 | defended by Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidas advanced by haſty 
on $ + marches to Rome, and fitting. down before it, demanded a 
aly þ 7 fecond conſulſhip. The inh bitants were greatly alarmed at 


ts x his numbers ; but their tears were dithpated by a letter from 
= | Pompey, in which he ailured then, he had terminated the 


ph, War without itriking a blow. For Brutus, whether he be- 
out | | trayed his army, Or they betrayed lum, ſurrendered himſelf to 
and Þ Pompey; and having a party of horte given him as an eſcort, 
haÞ © retired to a little town upon the Po. bompey, however, ſent 
au! Geminius the next day to deſpatch him; Which brought no 
e! mall ſtain upon his character. Immediate ely after Brutus 
bes- came over to him, he had informed the fenate by letter, it 
ung | was a meaſure that general had voluntarily adopted; and yet 
y ith on the morrow he put him to death, and wrote other letters, 
it of containing heavy charges againſt him, This was the father 
me, | ot that Brutus, who, to ger her with Cadius, flew Cteſar. But 
bel. the fon did not reſemble the father, either ia war or in his 
you death, as appears from the life we have given of him. Lepi- 


dus, being toon driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia, where 
ain Jhe died of grief, not in conſequence of the ruin of his attairs, 
con but of meeting with a billet (as we are told), by which he diſ- 
kan; ! covered that his wife had diſhonoured his bed. 


ute, ! At that time, Sertorius, an officer very different from Le- 
ion: pidus, was in poſſeſſion of Spain, and not a little formidable 
n the to Rome itſelf; all the remains of the civil wars being collected 
zuble ! n him, juſt as in a dangerous ditcale all the vicious Wan 


ure flow to a diſtempered part. 
At this juncture, Pompey having an army without empl 
zend ment, endeavoured to prevail with the ſenate to fend him to 


* 
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the aſſiſtance of Metellus. Mean time, Catulus ordered hin 
to diſband his forces ; but he found various pretences for - 
maining in arms in the neighbourhood cf Rome; till at lat, 
upon the motion of Lucius Philippus, he obtained the com: 


' mand he wanted. 


When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were excited, 
as is uſual upon the appearance of a new general of reputation; 
and ſuch of the Spaniſh nations as were not very firmly at- 
tached to Sertorius, began to change their opinions, and to gy 
over to the Romans. Sertorius then expretled himſelf in a 
very inſolent and contemptuous manner with reſpect to Pum- 
Pey : he ſaid, He ſhould want no other weapons than a rod 
and ferula to chaſtiſe the boy with, were it not that he feared 
the old woman?“ meaning Metellus. But in fact it was 
Pompey he was afraid of, and on his account he carried on his 
operations with much greater caution. For Metellus gare 
in to a courſe of luxury and pleaſure, which no one could have 
expected, and changed the ſimplicity of a ſoldier's lite for a 
life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained additional 
honour and intereſt ; for he cultivated plainneſs and frugality 
more than ever; though he had not, in that reſpect, much to 
correct in himſelf, being naturally ſober and regular in his 
deſires. | 

The war appeared in many forms, but Sertorius being 
aſſaſhnated by his own officers, Perpenna, who was at the 
head of the conſpirators, undertook to jupply his place. He 
had, indeed, the tame troops, the fame magazines and ſupplies, 
but he had not the ſame underfianding to make a proper ute 
of them. Pompey immediately took the field, and having 
intelligence that Perpenna was greatly embarrafled as to the 
meaſures he ſhould take, he threw ont ten cohorts as a batt 
for him, with orders to ſpread theniſelves over the plain. 
When he found it took, and that Peryenna was buſted in the 
purſuit of that handful of men, he tuddenly made his appear 
ance with the main budy, attacked the enemy, and routed him 
entirely. Moſt of the otlicers fell in the battle; Perpenm 
himſelf was taken priſoner, ahd brought to Pompey, wh 
commanded him to be put to death. 

A ſecond triumph was decreed him, together with the cot 
fulſhip? But theſe were not conſidered as the moſt extraor- 
dinary - inſtances of his power. The itrongeſt proof of Is 
greatneſs was, that Craſſus, the richeſt, the moſt eloquent, and 
moſt powerful man in the adminiſtration, who uſed to loc 
down upon Pompey and all the world, did not venture '0 
lolicit the conſulſhip without fuſt aſking Pompey's leave 
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Pompey, who had long wiſhed for an opportunity to lay an 
obligation upon him, received the application with pleature, 
and made great intereſt with the people in his behalf; deelaring 

he ſhould take their giving him Craſſus for a colleague, as _ 
* kindly as their favour to himſelf, 


* Yet when they were elected conſuls, they diſagreed in 
cvery thing, and were embroiled in all their meaſures; but 
= were reconciled before they laid down the confulthip, 
| Craftus continued his former manner of life; but Pompey 
now ſeldom choſe to plead the cauſes of thoſe that applied to 
him, and by degrees he left the bar, Indeed, he ſeldom ap- 
{peared in public, and when he did it was always with a great 
train of friends and attendants ; ſo that it was not eaſy either 
to ſpeak to him or ſee him, but in the midit of a crowd. He 
took pleaſure in having a number of retainers about him, be- 
cauſe he thought it gave him an air of greatneſs and majeſty, 
and he was perſuaded that dignity ſhould be kept from being 
ſhiled by the familiarity, and indeed by the very touch of the 
many. For thote who are raiſed to greatneſs by arms, and 
Know not how to deſcend again to the equality required in a 
republic, are very liable to fall into contempt when they re- 
ume the robe of peace. The ſoldier is defirous to preſerve 
the rank in the forum which he had in the field; and he who 
cannot difiinguith himſelf in the field, thinks it intolerable to 
give place in the adminiſtration too. When, therefore; the 
2 has got the man who ſhone in camps and triumphs, into 
the aſſemblies at home, and finds him attempting to maintain 
the ſame pre-eminence there, of courſe he endeavours to hum- 
ble him ; whereas, if the warrior pretends not to take the lead 
in domeſtic councils, he is readily allowed the palm of military 
Flory. This ſoon appeared from the ſubſequent events. 
Ihe power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia, 
Their progreis was the more dangerous, becauſe at firſt it was 
Bttle taken notice of. In the Mithridætic war they aſſumed 
dew confidence and courage, on account of ſome ſervices they 
Dad rendered the king. After this, the Romans being engaged 
civil wars at the very gates of their capital, the ſea was left 
Wn ouarded, and the pirates by degrees attempted higher things; 
cy not only attacked ſhips, but Hands and maritime towns, 
Many perſons, diſtinguiſhed for. their wealth, their birth, and 
Wer capacity, embarked with them, and aflifted in their 
0 predations, as if their employment had been worthy the am- 
aon of men of honour. They had in various places arſenals, 
rts, and watch towers, all ſtrongly fortified, 1 heir {icers 
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were not only extremely well-manned, ſupplied with {kilful 
pilots, and fitted for their buſineſs by their lightneſs and 
celerity ; but there was a parade of vanity about them more 
mortifying than their ſtrength, in gilded ſterns, purple cano- 

ies, and plated oars; as if they took a pride and triumphed 
in their villany. Muſic reſounded, and drunken revels were 
exhibited on every coaſt. Here generals were made priſoners ; 
there the cities the pirates had taken were paying their ran- 
ſom ; all to the great diſgrace of the Roman power. Ihe 
number of their galleys amounted to a thouſand, and the cities 
they were matters of to four hundred. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuſcan Sea, ſo that 
the Romans found their trade and navigation entirely cut off, 
The conſequence of which was, that their markets were not 
ſupplied, and they had reaſon to apprehend a famine. This, 
at laſt, put them upon ſending 3 to clear the ſea of 
pirates. Gabinius, one of Pompey's intimate friends, propoſed 
the decree, which created him, not admiral, but monarch, and 
inveſted him with ablolute power. The decree gave him the 
empire of the ſea as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and of the 
land for four hundred furlongs from the coaſts. There were 
few parts of the Roman empire which this commiſſion did not 
take in; and the moſt conſiderable of the barbarous nations, 
and moſt powerful kings, were, moreover, comprehended in 
it. Beſide this, he was empowered to cheoſe out of the 
ſenators fifteen lieutenants, to act under him, in ſuch diſtricts, 
and with fuch authority as he ſhould appoint. He was to Þ 
take from the queftors, and other public receivers, what money 
he pleaſed, and equip a fleet of two hundred fail. The num- 
ber of marine forces, of mariners and rowers, was left entirely 
to his diſcretion. 

When this decree was read in the aſſembly, the people re- 
ceived it with inconceivable pleaſure. The moſt reſpectable 

art of the ſenate ſaw, indeed, that ſuch an abſolute and un- 
imited power was above envy, but they conſidered it as a real Wn 
object of fear. They therefore all, except Cæſar, oppoſed is 
paſſing into a law. He was for it, not out of regard for Wi 
ompey, but to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of the 
people, which he had long been courting. The reſt were ven 


ſevere in their expreſſions againſt Pompey ; and one of the Wi 


conſuls venturing to ſay, © If he imitates Romulus, he wil 

not eſcape his fate, was in danger of being pulled in pieces 
by the populace. 

- "The aſſembly broke up that day, without coming to any 

reſolution, When the day came that they were to give thei 
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ſuffrages, Pompey retired into the country ; and, on receivin 
information that the decree was patled, he returned to the cit 


| by night, to prevent the envy which the multitudes of people 


coming to meet him, would have excited. Next morning at 
break of day he made his appearance, and attended the ſacri- 
fice. After which, he ſummoned an aſſembly, and obtained 
a grant of almoſt as much more as the firſt decree had given 
him. He was empowered to fit out five hundred galleys, and 
to raiſe an army of a hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and 
five thouſand horſe. 
who had all been generals or prætors, and were appointed his 
lieutenants; and he had two quæſtors given him. As the 
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Twenty-four ſenators were ſelected, 


price of proviſions fell immediately, the people were greatly 


== pleaſed, and it gave them occaſion to ſay, © The very name 


bpour. 


like ſo many bees into a have, 


of Pompey had terminated the war.“ 


However, in purſuance of his charge, he divided the whole 


Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant for ' 
each, and athgning him a ſquadron, 


By thus ſtationing his 
eets in all quarters, he encloſed the pirates as it were in a 
et, took great numbers of them, and brought them into har- 
Such of their vetlels as had diſperſed and made off in 
Fime, or could eſcape the general chaſe, retired to Cilicia, 
Againſt theſe he propoſed to 
go himſelf with ſixty of his beſt galleys ; but firſt he reſolved 
do clear the Tuſcan ſea, and the coaſts of Africa, Sardinia, 
orſica, and Sicily, of all piratical adventurers, ; which he 


effected in forty days, by his own indefatigable endeavours and 


thoſe of his lieutenants. But, as the conſul Piſo was indulging 
Dis malignity at home, in waſting his ſtores aud diſcharging 

is ſeamen, he ſent his fleet round to Brunduſium, and went 
Kimſelf by land through Tuſcany to Rome. 


| — ſoon as the people were informed of his approach, they 


rent in crowds to receive him, in the fame manner as they 
ad done a few days before, to conduct him on his way, 


Their extraordinary joy was owing to the ſpeed with which 


=. had executed his commitfion, ſo tar beyond all expectation, 


d to the ſuperabundant plenty which reigned in the mar- 
wts. For this reaſon Piſo was in danger of being depofed 
gom the conſulſhip, and Gabinius had a decree ready drawn 


for that purpoſe, but Pompey would not ſuffer him to pro- 
Pc it. On the contrary, his ſpeech to the people was full 


$ candour and moderation; and when he had provided ſuch 


"gs as he wanted, he went to Brundutium, and put to fea 
an. Though he was Fraitened for time, and in his haſte 
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ſailed by many cities without calling, yet he ſtopped at Athens. 
He entered the town and ſacrificed to the gods; after which 1 
he addreſſed the people, and then prepared to re- embark im- i by 
mediately. A 

Some of the pirates who yet traverſed the ſeas, made their 
ſubmiſſion; and as he treated them in a humane manner, 
when he had them and their ſhips in his power, others enter- 
tained hopes of mercy, and, avoiding the other officers, tur- 
rendered themſelves to Pompey, together with their wives and 
children, He ſpared them all; and jt was principally by 
their means that he found .out and took a number who were 
guilty of unpardonable crimes, and theretere had concealed 

emſelves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and indeed, 
the moſt powerful part of theſe corſairs, who ſent their fami- 
lies, treaſures, and ali uſeleſs hands, into caſtles and fortified 
towns upon Mount Taurus. Then they manned their thips, 
and waited for Pompey at Coraceſium, in Cilicia. A battle Þ 
epſued, and the pirates were defeated ; after which they rc- 
tired into the fort. But they had not been long beſieged be- 
fore they, capitulated, and ſurrendered themſelves, together 
on the cities and iflands which they had conquered and for- 

| tified, and which by their works, as well as ſituation, were al- 
moft e Thus the war was finiſhed, and the whole 
force of the pirates deſtroyed, within three months at tte 
fartheſt. | 

Befide the other veſſels, Pompey took ninety ſhips with 
beaks of braſs; and the priſoners amounted to twenty thou 
ſand. He did not chooſe to put them to death, and at tte 
ſame time he thought it wrong to ſufler them to diſperſe, bs 

cauſe they were not only numerous, but warlike and necell- f 
tous, and therefore would probably knit again and give fu 
ture trouble. He reflected, that man by nature is neither: 
ſavage nor an unſocial creature; and when he becomes ſo, 1? 
is by vices contrary to nature; yet even then he may be hi- 
manized by changing his place of abode, and accuſtoming 
him to a new manner of life: as beaſts that are natural 
wild, put off their fierceneſs, when they are kept in a domeſt 
way. For this reaſon he determined to remove the pirates u 
a great diftance from the fea, and bring them to taſte te 
ſweets of civil life, by living in cities, and by the culture di 
the ground. He placed ſome of them in the little towns d 
Cilicia, which were almoſt deſolate, and which received then 
with pleaſure, becauſe at the ſame time he gave them an au 
ditional proportion of lands, He repaired the city of d, 
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which had lately been diſmantled and-deprived of its inhabi- 
tants by Tigranes, king of Armenia, and peopled it with a 


4 5 number of theſe corſairs. The remainder, which was a con- 
& fiderable body, he planted in Dyma, a city of Achaia, which, 
though it had a large and fruitful territory, was in want of 


inhabitants. 

When news was brought to Rome, that the war with the 
pirates was finiſhed, and that Pompey was beſtowing his lei- 
ſure upon viſiting the cities, Manilius, one of the tribunes of 


SO 
vinces and forces under the command of Lucullus, addin 


© the people, propoſed a decree which gave him all the pro- 


likewife Bithynia, which was then governed by Glabrio, It 


directed him to carry on the war againſt Mithridates and 


Tigranes; for which purpole he was allo to retain his naval 


command, This was ſubjecting at once the whole Roman 


empire to one man. For, the provinces which the former 


decree did not give him, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappa- 


| docia, Cilicia, the Upper Colchis, and Armenia, were granted 
by this, together with all the forces, which, under Lucullus, 
had defeated Mithridates and Ligranes. 


By this law, Lucullus was deprived of the honours he had 
dearly earned, and had a perſon to ſucceed him in his tri- 


* umph, rather than in the war; but that was not the thing 

which affected the patricians moſt. They were verſa 

indeed, that Lucullus was treated with injuſtice and ingrati- 

tude; but it was a much more painful circumſtance, to 

think of a power in the hands of Pompey, which they could 
call nothing but a tyranny. | 


S . 
Lucullus, of courſe, complained of this treatment; and 


their common friends were of opinion, that it would be beſt 
tor them to come to an interview; accordingly they met in 
$ Galatia, As they had both given diſtinguiſhed proofs of mi- 
litary merit, the liftors had entwined the rods of each with 
# lanrel, Lucullus had marched through a country full of 


flouriſhing groves, but Pompey's route was dry and barren, 


without the ornament or advantage of woods. His laurels, 


therefore, were parched and withered ; which the ſervants of 
Lucullus no ſooner obſerved, than they freely ſupplied them 
with freſh ones, and crowned his /aſces with them, 

Their interview had at firſt the face of great politeneſs. 


and civility, They began with mutual compliments and 


congratulations ; but they ſeon loſt ſight even of candour and 


BY moderation ; they proceeded to abuſive language; Pompey 
roeproaching Lucullus with avarice,. and Lucullus accuſing 


A A 


Pompey of an inſatiable luſt of power; inſomuch that their 
friends found it difficult to prevent violence. Aſter this, 
Lucullus gave his friends and followers lands in Galatia, as a 
conquered country, and made other conſiderable grants. But 
Pompey, who encamped at a little diſtance from him, de- 
clared he would not ſuffer his orders to be carried into execu- 
tion, and ſeduced all his ſoldiers, except fixteen hundred, 
who, he knew, were ſo mutinous that they would be as un- 
. ſerviceable to him as they had been ill- affected to their old 
general, 

In a little time Lucullus departed for Rome; and Pompey 
having ſecured the ſea from Phœnicia to the Boſphorus, 
marched in queſt of Mithridates, who had an army of thirty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, but durſt not ſtand 
an engagement. That prince was in poſſeſſion of a ſtrong 
and fecure poſt upon a mountain, which he quitted upon 
Pompey's approach, becauſe it was deſtitute of water. 

Pompey tollowed him to his new camp, and drew a line of 
circumvallation round him. Mithridates ſtood a fiege ot 
forty-five days, after which he found means to ſteal off with his 
beſt troops, having firſt killed all the fick, and ſuch as could 
be of no ſervice. Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates, 
and encamped over againſt him ; but fearing he might pals 
the river unperceived, he drew out his troops at midnight, 
At that time Mithridates is faid to have had a dream pre- 
Ggurative of what was to befal him, He thought he was 
upon the Pontic Sea, failing with a favourable wind, and in 
fight of the Boſphorus ; ſo that he felicitated his friends in 
the ſhip, like a man perfectly ſafe, and already in harbour, 
But ſuddenly he beheld himſelf in the moſt deſtitute condition, 
ſwimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all the 

itation which this dream produced, his friends awaked him, 
and told him that Pompey was at hand. He was now under 
a neceſſity of fighting for his camp, and his generals drew up 
the forces with all pofhible expedition. 

Pompey ſeeing them prepared, was loth to riſk a battle 
in the dark. He thought it ſufficient to ſurround them, ſo 
as to prevent their flight; and what inclined him ſtill more 
to wait for daylight, was the conſideration that his troops 
were much better than the enemy's. However, the oldeſt ot 
his officers entreated him to proceed immediately to the at- 
tack, and at laſt prevailed. * It was not indeed very dark : 

for the moon, though near her ſetting, gave light enough to 
diftinguiſh objects. But it was a great diſadvantage to the 
king's troops, that the moon was ſo low, and on the backs ot 
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the Romans; becauſe ſhe projected their ſhadows ſo far before 
them, that the enemy could form no juſt eſtimate of the diſ- 
tances, but thinking them at hand, threw their javelins be- 
fore they could do the leaſt execution, 

The Romans perceiving their miſtake, advanced to the 
charge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in 
ſuch a conſternation that they made not the leaſt ftand, and, 
in their flight, vaſt numbers were lain. They loſt above ten 
thouſand men, and their camp was taken. As for Mithri- 
dates, he broke through the Romans with eight hundred 
horle, in the beginning of the engagement. That corps, 
however, did not follow him far before they diſperſed, and 
left him with only three of his people, with whom he pro- 
ceeded to Inora, with a deſign to go to Tigranes in Armenia. 
But Tigranes had given up the caule, and ſet a price of no 
leſs than a hundred talents upon his head. He therefore 
changed his route, and having patled the head of the Eu- 
phrates, directed his flight through Colchis. | 

In the mean time, Pompey entered Armenia, upon the in- 
vitation of young Tigranes, who had revolted from his father, 
and was gone to meet the Roman general at the river Araxes. 
As he rode up to the intrenchments, two of Pompey's lictors 
came and ordered him to diſmount, and enter on foot, aſſuring 
him that no man was ever ſeen on horſeback in a Roman 
camp. Tigranes obeyed, and even tœok off his ſword and gave 
it them. As ſoon as he came before Pompey, he pulled off his 
diadem, and attempted to lay it at his feet. What was till 
worſe, he was going to proftrate himſelf, and embrace his knees. 
But Pompey preventing it, took him by the hand, and placed 
him on one fide of him, and his ſon on the other. Then ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the father, he ſaid, © As to what you had 
loſt before, you loſt it to Lucullus. It was he who tock from 
you Syria, Phcoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene. But 
what you kept till my time, I will reſtore you, on condition 
you pay the Romans a fine of fix thouſand talents for the in- 
jury you have done them. Your ſon I will make king of 
Sophene,” 

Tigranes thought himſelf ſo happy in theſe terms, and in 
finding that the Romans ſaluted him king, that in the joy of 
his heart he promiſed every private ſoldier half a mina, every 
centurion ten minas, and every tribune a talent. But his fon 
was little pleaſed at the determination ; and when he was in- 
vited to ſupper, he ſaid, © He had no need of ſuch honours 
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from Pompey ; for he could find another Roman,” Ty 3 


this he was bound, and reſerved in chains for the triumph, 1 * 
Not long after Phratites, king of Parthia, ſent to demand!“ 7 
the young prinee, as his ſon-in-law, and to propoſe that the | 
Euphrates ſhould be the boundayy between him and the Ro. | IF 1 
man empire. Pompey anſwered, © That Tigranes was cer. | ru 
tainly nearer to his father than his father-in-law ; and as fy | br. 
the boundary, juſtice ſhould direct it.“ Y ſp! 
When he had deſpatched this affair, he left. Afranius to tale“ a, 
care of Armenia, and marched himſelf to the countries bot. me 
dering on Mount Caucaſus, through which he muſt neceſ}- | ; tle 
rily paſs, in ſearch of Mithridates. The Albanians at fit me 
granted Pompey a paſſage; but as winter overtook him in PS 15; 
their dominions, they took the opportunity of the Saturnalin, | : * 
which the Romans obſerve religiouſly, to aſſemble their forces 2 Mc 
to the number of forty thouſand men, with a reſolution to | ane 
attack them; and for that purpote paſſed the Cyrnus. Le 


Pompey ſuffered them to pals the river, though it was in Þ mo 
his power to have hindered it; and when they were all got! att. 
over, he attacked and routed them, and killed great numbers ut 
on the ſpot, Their king ſent ambaſladors to ſpeak for mercy; Þ ] : 


upon which Pompey forgave him the violence he had oftered, FR 0x 
and entered into alliance with him, This done, he marche! . 1 
againſt the Iberians, who were equally numerous, and more he 
warlike, and who were very deſirous to ſignalize their zeal tor har 
Mithridates, by repulſing Pompey. Pompey, however, defeat- too 
ed this people too, in a great battle, in which he killed no am 
leſs than nine thouſand, and took above ten thouſand pri-! dig 


{oners, ti 
Acſter this, he threw himſelf into Colchis; and Servilius doit 
came and joined him at the mouth of the Phaſis, with the bin 
fleet appointed to guard the Euxine Sea, The purſuit c pur 
Mithridates was attended with great difſiculties: for he hal | 


1 
concealed himſelf among the nations ſettled about the Bol WR 1 
phorus and the Palus Mmzotis. Beſides, news was brought th e 
8 that the Albanians had revolted, and taken up arm moi 
again, Ihe defire of revenge determined him to march back, Wa poit 
and chaſtiſe them. But it was with infinite trouble and dam N cæu 


er that he paſſed the Cyrnus again, the barbarians having mer 
er it on their ſide with palliſades all along the banks. The 
And when he was over, he had a large country to travert, Why, 
which afforded no water, This laſt difficulty he provide! Wt, 
againſt, by filling ten thouſand bottles; and purſuing bs that 
march, he found the enemy drawn up on the banks of the 17 pofe 


; 
N 
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Ver Abas; to'the number of ſixty thouſand- foot, and twelve 
thouſand horſe, but many of them ill-armed, and provided 
1 with nothing of the defenſive kind but ſkins of beaſts, 


They were commanded by the king's brother, named Coſis; 
who, at the beginning of the battle, ſingled out Pompey, and 
ruſlung in upon him, ſtruck his javelin into the joints of his 


© breaftplate. Pompey in return, run him through with his 


Z ſpear, and laid him dead on the pot. It is ſaid that the 
Amazons came to the aſſiſtance of the barbarians, from the 
mountains near the river Thermodon, and fought in this bat- 
# tle. The Romans, among the plunder of the field, did, indeed, 


FL . ä — . , — 
meet with bucklers in the form of a half moon, and ſuch buſ- 


# kins as the Amazons wore; but there was not the body of 


| a woman found among the dead. They inhabit that part of 
Mount Caucaſus which ſtretches towards the Hyrcanian Sea, 


5 * * = 
and are not next neighbours to the Albanians ; for Gelz and 


22 Leges lie between; but they meet that people, and ſpend two 


months with them every year on the banks of the Thermodon : 
l after which they retire to their own country, where they live 
E without the company of men. 

f After this action, Pompey deſigned to make his way to the 
Caſpian Sea, and march by kits coaſts into Hyrcania ; but he 


found the number of venomous ſerpents ſo troubleſome, that 


he was forced to return, when three days' march more would 
have carried him as far as he propoſed. The next route he 
took was into Armenia the Leſs, where he gave audience to 
Zambatladors from the kings of the Elymæaus and Medes, and 
dilmileck them with letters expreſſive of his regard. Mean 
| time the king of Parthia had entered Gordyene, and was 
doing infinite damage to the ſubjects of Tigranes. Againſt 
bim Pompey ſent Afranius, who put him to the rout, and 
purſued him as far as the province of Arbelis. 

In the caſtle of Canon he found the private papers of 
Mithridates ; and he read them with ſome pleaſure, becauſe 
they diſcovered that prince's real character. From theſe me= 


e 


moirs it appeared, that he had taken off many perſons by 


poiſen, among whom were his own fon Ariarathes and Al- 


ceæus of Sardis, His pique againſt the latter took its riſe 


merely from his having hetter horſes for the race than he. 


| Ip were alſo interpretations, both of his own dreams and 


ö hoſe of his wives; and the laſcivious letters which had paſſed 
EF between him and Monime. Theophanes pretends to ſay, 
that there was found among thoſe papers a memorial com- 


Poſed by Rutilius, exhorting Mithridates' to mallacre all the 
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Romans in Aſia. But moſt people believe this was a mali. 
cious invention of Theophanes, to blacken Rutilius, whom 
probably he hated, becauſe he was a perfect contraſt to him; 
or it might be invented by Pompey, whoſe father was repre- 
ſented in Rutilius's hiſtories as one of the worſt of men. 
From Cznon Pompey marched to Amiſus; where his in- 


fatuating ambition put him upon very obnoxious meaſures, | 


He was paſſionately deſirous to recover Syria, and palin 
from thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the Red Sex, 
that he might go on conquering every way to the Ocean 


which ſurrounds the world. In Africa he was the firſt whoſe F 
conqueſts extended to the Great Sea; in Spain he ſtretched Þ 


the Roman dominions to the Atlantic; and in his late pur- | 


fuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little of reaching the 


Hyrcanian Sea. In order, therefore, to take the Red Sea too 


into the circle of his wars, he began his march; the rather, Þ*. 


becauſe he ſaw it difficult to hunt out Mithridates with a re- 
gular force, and that he was mnch harder to deal with in his 
flight than in battle. For this reafon, he ſaid, « He would 
leave him a ſtronger enemy than the Romans to cope with, 
which was famine.” In purſuance of this intention, he or- 


dered a number of ſhips to cruiſe about, and prevent any vel- 


ſels from entering the 'Boſphorus with proviſions ; and that 
death ſhould be the puniſhment for ſuch as were taken in 
the attempt. 


Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he ſubdued the | 


Arabians about Mount Amanus by his lieutenant Afranius, 
and deſcended himſelf into Syria ; which he converted into a 
Roman province, becauſe it had no lawful king. He reduced 
Judea, and took its king Ariſtobulus priſoner. He found: 
ed ſome cities, and ſet others free; puniſhing the tyrants 
who had enſlaved them. But moſt of his time was ſpent in 
adminiftering juſtice, and in deciding the diſputes between 
Cities and princes. Where he could not go himſelf, he fent 
his friends: the Armenians and Parthians, for inſtance, 
| having referred the difference they had about ſome territory 
to his decifion, he ſent three arbitrators to ſettle the affair, 
His reputation as to power was great, and it was equally re- 

ctable as to virtue and moderation. This was the thing 
which palliated moſt of his faults, and thoſe of his miniſters. 
He knew not how to reſtrain or puniſh the offences of thoſe 
he employed, but he gave ſo gracious a reception to thoſe 
who came to complain of them, that they went away not il 


ſatisfied with all they had ſuffered from their avarice and cp- 


preſſion, 
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The king of Arabia Petra had hitherto conſidered the Ro- 
mans in no formidable light, but he was really afraid of Pom- 
= pey, and ſent letters to acquaint him, that he was ready to 
*Z obey all his commands. Pompey, to try the ſincerity of his pro- 
feſſions, marched againſt Petra, Many blamed this expedi- 
tion, looking upon it as no better than a pretext to he excuſed 
purſuing Mithridates, againſt whom they would have had 
him turn as againſt the ancient enemy of Rome; and an ene- 
my, who, according to all accounts, had ſo far recovered his 
ſtrength, as to propoſe marching through Scythia and Pzonia 
into Italy. On the other hand, Pompey was of opinion that 
it was much eaſier to ruin him when at the head of an army, 
than to take him in his flight, and therefore would not amuſe 
himſelf with a fruitleſs purſuit, but rather choſe to wait for a 
new emergency, and, in the mean time, to turn his arms to 
another quarter. 
Z Fortune ſoon reſolved the doubt. He had advanced near 
Petra, and encamped for that day, and was taking ſome ex- 
erciſe on horſeback without the trenches, when meſſengers 
arrived from Pontus: and it was plain they brought good 
news, becauſe the points of their ſpears were crowned with 
* laurel. The ſoldiers ſeeing this, gathered about Pompey, who 
$ was inclined to finiſh his exerciſe before he opened the packet; 
but they were ſo earneſt in their entreaties, that they prevailed 
upon him to alight and take it. He entered the camp. with it 
in his hand; and as there was no tribunal ready, and the ſol- 
diers were too impatient to.raiſe one of turf, which was the 
'* © common method, they piled a number of packſaddles one 
q upon another, upon which Pompey mounted, and gave them 
this information: © Mithridates is dead, He killed himſelf 
nts upon the rovolt of his ſon Pharnaces. And Pharnaees has 
uſeized all that belonged to his father; which he declares he 
gas done for himſelf and the Romans.” : 
At this news the army, as might be expected, gave a looſe 
to their joy, which they expreſled in facrifices to the gods, 
end in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thouſand of their 
enemies had been flaim in Mithridates. Pompey having 
thus brought the campaign, and the whole war, to a con- 
Fluſion ſo happy, and ſo ar beyond his hopes, immediately 
Fuitted Arabia, traverſed the provinces between that and Ga- 
Jatia with great rapidity, and ſoon arrived at Amiſus. There 
gde found many preſents from Pharnaces, and ſeveral corpſes of 
She royal family, among which was that of Mithridates. 
Pompey having thoroughly ſettled the affairs ot Aſia, pro- 
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ceeded in his return to Rome with more pomp and ſolemnity. 
He hoped to return to Italy the greateſt and happieſt of men, 
and that his family would meet his affection with equal ar- 
dour. But the deity whole care it is always to mix ſome por. 
tion of evil with the higheſt aud moſt ſplendid favours of for- 
tune, had been long preparing him a fad welcome in his 
houſe. - Mucia, in his abſence, had diſhonoured his bed. 
While he was at a diſtance, he diſregarded the report, but 
upon his approach to Italy, and a more mature examination 
into the affair, he ſent her a divorce, without athgning his 


reaſons either then or afterwards, Ihe true reaſon is to be 


found in Cicero's epiſtles. 


People talked variouſly at Rome concerning Pompey's in- 
tentions. But as ſoon as it was known that his troops were Þ 
diſbanded, an aſtoniſhing change appeared in the face «& 


things. The cities ſeeing Pompey the Great unarmed, and 
attended by a few friends, as it he was returning only from x 


common tour, poured out their inhabitants after him, who Þ 
conducted him to Rome with the ſincereſt pleature, and with Þ 
a much greater force than that which he had diſmiſſed; h 


that there would have been no need of the army, if he had 
formed any defgns againit the ſtate. 


The triumph was ſo great, that though it was divided into 


two days, the time was far from being ſuthcient for diſplay- 
ing what was prepared to be carried in procethon ; there re- 


mained ſtill enough to adorn another triumph. At the heal Þ 
of the ſhow appeared the titles of the conquered nations; 
Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis 


the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, Cilicia, Meſopotami, 


Phcoenicia, Paleſtine, Judea, Arabia, the pirates ſubdued both 8 
by ſea and land, In theſe countries it was mentioned that WW 


there were not leſs than a thouſand caſtles, and near nine hun 


dred cities taken; eight hundred galleys taken from the pi. KF 
rates; and thirty-nine defolated cities repeopled. On the fac Wt? 


of the tablets it appeared beſides, that whereas the revenue 


of the Roman empire before theſe conqueſts amounted but u 
fifty millions of drackmas, by the new acquiſitions they wer 


advanced to eighty-five millions; and that Pompey bal 


brought into the public treaſury, in money, and in gold ann 


ſilver veſſels, to the value of twenty thouſand talents, befids 


what he had diſtributed among the ſoldiers, of whom he thi 3 


; recejyed leaft had fifteen hundred drachmas to his ſhare, Tis 
captives who walked in the proceſſion (not to mention tl! 


chiefs of the pirates) were the ſon of Tigranes, king of Ws 


menia, together with his wife and daughter; Zofima, it 
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*X wife of Tigranes himſelf; Ariſtobulns, king of Judza ; the 


the king of Commagene, alſo appeared in the train: and as 
many trophies were exhibited as Pompey had gained victories, 


7 


fſiſter of Mithridates, with her five ſons; and ſome Scythian 
Women. Ihe hoſtages of the Albanians and Iberians, and of 


either in perſon or by his lieutenants, the number of which 
was not ſmall. 

But the moſt honourable circumſtance, and what no other 
Roman could boaſt, was, that his third triumph was over the 
third quarter of the world, after his former triumphs had 
been over the other two. Others before him had been ho- 
noured with three triumphs; but his firſt triumph was over 
Africa, his ſecond over Europe, and his third over Aſia; ſo 
that the three ſeemed to declare him conqueror of the world. 

At this time Cœſar returning from his province, undertook 
an affair, which rendered him very popular at preſent, and in 
its conſequences gained him power, but proved a great pre- 
judice to Pompey and to the whole commonwealth. He was 
then ſoliciting his firſt conſulſhip, and Craſſus and Pompey 
being at variance, he perceived that if he ſhould join the one, 
the other would be his enemy of courſe; he therefore ſet him- 
ſelf to reconcile them, A thing which ſeemed honourable in 
itſelf, and calculated for the public good; but the intention 
was inſidious, though deep laid and covered with the moſt re- 
fined policy. For while the power of the ſtate was divided, it 
kept it in an equilibrium, as the burden of a thip properly diſ- 
# tributed, keeps it from inclining to one fide more than an- 
other, but when the power came to be all collected into one 
part, having nothing to counterbalance it, it overſet and 

deſtroyed the commonwealth. Hence it was, that when ſome 

were obſerving that the conſtitution was ruined by the differ- 

# ence which happened afterwards between Cæſar and Pompey, 

Cato ſaid, © You are under a great miſtake : it was not their 
late diſagreement, but their former union and connection, 

which gave the conſtitution the firft and greateſt blow.” 

To this union Caſar owed his conſulſhip: and he was no 
ſooner appointed than he began to make his court to the in- 
digent part of the people, by propoſing laws for {ſending out 
WE colonies, and for the diſtribution of lands; by which he de- 
ſcended from the dignity of a conſul, and in ſome ſort took 
upon him the office of a tribune. His colleague Bibulus op- 
bpoſed him, and Cato prepared to ſupport Bibulus in the 
wmoſt ſtrenuous manner; when Ceſar placed Pompey by him 
upon the tribunal, and aſked him, before the whole aſſembly, 
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* Whether he approved his laws ?” and upon his anſwering 4 


in the affirmative, he put this farther queſtion, Then if any 
one ſhalt with violence oppoſe theſe laws, will you come to 
the affiſtance of the people?“ Pompey anſwered, © I will cer- 
tainly come ; and againſt thoſe who threaten to take the ſword, 
I will bring both ſword and buckler.” 


Pompey till that day had never ſaid any thing fo obnoxious; | 


and his friends could only fay, by way of apology, that it was 
an expreſſion which had eſcaped him. But it appeared by the 
ſubſequent events, that he was then entirely at Cæſar's devo- 
tion. For within a few days, to the ſurpriſe of all the world, 
he married Julia, Cæſar's daughter, who had been pro- 
miſed to Cæpio, and was upon the point of being married to 
him. To appeatfe the reſentment of Czpio, he gave him bis 
own daughter, who had been before contracted to Fauſtus, 
the ſon of Syila ; and Cæſar married Calpurnia, the daughter 
of Piſo. 

Pompey then filled the city with ſoldiers, and carried every 
thing with open force, Upon Bibulus the conſul's making 
his appearance in the forwn, together with Lucullus and Cato, 
the ſoldiers ſuddenly fell upon him, and broke his faſces. Nay, 
one of them had the impudence to empty a bafket of dung up- 
on the head of Bibulus; and two tribunes of the people who ac- 
companied him were wounded. The forum thus cleared of all 
oppoſition, the law paſſed for the diviſion of lands. The people 
caught by this bait became tame and tractable in all reſpects, 
and without queſtioning the expediency of any of their mea- 
fures, ſilently gave their fuffrages to whatever was propoſed, 
The acts of Pompey, which Lucullus had conteſted, were con- 
firmed; and the two Gauls on this and the other fide the Alps 
and Illyria, were allotted to Cæfar for five years, with four 
complete legions. At the fame time Piſo, Cæſar's father-in- 
hw, and Gabinius, one of the moſt abandoned flatterers of 
Pompey, were pitched upon for conſuls for the enſuing year. 

The whole care of providing and importing eorn being com- 
mitted to Pompey, he ſent his deputies and agents into vari- 
ous parts, and went in perſon into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
where he collected great quantities. When he was upon 
the point of re-embarking, a violent wind fprung up, and the 
mariners made a difficulty of putting to ſea; but he was the 
firſt to go on board, and he ordered them to weigh anchor, 
with theſe decifive words, © It is. neceſſary to go; is it not 
neceſſary to live? His ſucceſs was anſwerable to his ſpirit 
and intrepidity. He filled the markets with corn, and cover 
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ed the ſea with his ſhips ; inſomuch that the overplus afforded 
FX a ſupply to foreigners, and from Rome, as from a fountain, 
plenty flowed over the world. 
= In the mean time the wars in Gaul lifted Cæſar to the firſt 
IX ſphere of greatneſs. The ſcene of action was at a great diſ- 
| X tance from Rome, and he ſeemed to be wholly engaged with 
the Belge, the Suevi, and the Britons ; but his genius all the 
; Þ = while was privately at work among the people of Rome, and 
be was undermining Pompey in his moſt eſſential intereſts. 
His war with the barbarians was not his principal object. He 
* F7 exerciſed his army, indeed, in thoſe expeditions, as he would 
have done his own body in hunting and other diverſions of 
the field; by which he en, them for higher conflicts, 


= 
and rendered them not only tormidable but invincible, 

SF The gold and filver, and other rich ſpoils, which he took 
from the enemy in great abundance, he ſent to Rome; and 


> by diſtributing them freely among the ædiles, prætors, con- 
ſuls, and their wives, he gained a great party. Conſequently, 
when he paſſed the Alps, and wintered at Lucca, among the 
2 crowd of men and women, who haſtened to pay their reſpects 
to him, there were two hundred ſenators, Pompey and Craſ- 
', * ſus of the number; and there were no fewer than a hundred 
and twenty proconſuls and prætors, whoſe faſces were to be 
ſeen at the gates of Cæſar. He made it is buſineſs in gene- 
! ral to give them hopes of great things, and his money was at 
their devotion ; but he entered into a treaty with Craſſus and 
: Pompey, by which it was agreed that they ſhould apply for 
the conſulſhip, and that Cæſar ſhould affift them by ſending 

a great number of his ſoldiers to vote at the election. As 
© ſoon as they were choſen, they were to ſhare the provinces, 
and take the command of armies, according to their pleaſure, 


| 
only confirming Cæſar in the poſſeſſion of what he had, for 
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ve years more. 
- Thus they obtained the conſulſhip by violence, and the reſt 


of their meaſures were not conducted with more moderation. 
For, in the firſt place, when the people were going to chooſe 
Cato pretor, at the inſtant their ſuffrages were to be taken, 
Pompey diſmiſſed the aflembly, pretending he had ſeen an in- 
auſpicious flight of birds. Afterwards the tribes, corrupted 
with money, declared Antias and Vatinius prætors. Then, 
in purſuance of their agreement with Cæſar, they put Tre- 
donius, one of the tribunes, on propofing a decree, by which 
the government of the Gauls was continued for five years 
gnore to Ceſar ; Syria, and the command againſt the Par- 
ins, were given to Craſſus; and Pompey was to have all 
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Africa, and both the Spains, with four legions, two of which 
he lent to Ceſar, at his requeſt, for the war in Gaul, 

Craſſus, upon the expiration of his conſulſhip, repaired to 
his province, Pompey, remaining at Rome, opened his the. 
atre; and to make the dedication more magnificent, exhibited 
a variety of gymnaſtic games, entertainments of muſic, an 
| battles with wild beaſts, in which were killed five hundred li. 
i ons; but the battle of elephants afforded the moſt aſtoniſhing 
| ſpectacle. Theſe things gained him the love and admiration 
of the public; but he incurred their diſpleaſure again by 
leaving his provinces and arnnes entirely to his friends aud 
heutenants, and roving about Italy with his wife from one 
villa 40 another. The ſtrong attachment of Julia appeared 
on an election of ædiles. The people came to blows, and 
ſome were killed ſo near Pompey, that he was covered with 
blood, and forced to change his clothes. There was a great 
crowd and tumult about his door, when his ſervants went! 
home with the bloody robe : and Julia, who was with child, 
happening to ſee it, fainted away, and was with difficulty te- 
covered, However, ſach was her terror and the agitation of 
her ſpirits, that ſhe miſcarried. After this, thoſe who com- 
plained moſt of Pompey's connection with Cæſar, could nat 
find fault with his love of Julia. She was pregnant aſter- 
wards, and brought him a daughter, but unfortunately died 
in childbed ; nor did the child long ſurvive her. 

Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Rome were 
in great agitation, and there was nothing in their ſpeeches 
and actions which did not tend to a rupture. The alliance, 
which rather covered than reftrained the ambition of the two 
great competitors for power, was now no more. To att to 
the misfortune, news was brought ſoon after, that Cratius 
6] was {lain by the Parthians; and in him another great obſtace 3 
to a civil war was removed. Out of fear of him, they had, 
both kept ſome meaſures with each other. But when fortune 
had carried off the champion who could take up the conque- 
\ ror, we may ſay with the comic poet, 

| High fpirit of emprize 

Elates each chief; they oil their brawny limbs, 
And dip their hands in duſt. q 


So little able is fortune to fill the capacities of the human 
mind ; when ſuch a weight of power, and extent of command 
could not ſatisfy the ambition of two men. 

Yet Pompey, in an addreſs to the people at that time, toll 
them, © He had received every commithon they had honour 
ed him with, ſooner than he expected himſelf; and laid 
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Horn ſooner than was expected by the world.” And, indeed, 
Ine diſmiſſion of his troops always bore witneſs to the truth 
Sf that aſſertion, But now being perſuaded that Cæſar would 


Mot diſband his army, he endeavoured to fortify himſelf 
| |" S&gainſt him by great employments at home; and this with- 
| | Fut attempting any other innovation. For he would not ap- 
. Fear to diſtruſt him; on the contrary, he rather affected to de- 
pie him. However, when he ſaw the great offices of ſtate 
ot diſpoſed of agreeable to his defire, but that the people 
„ere influenced, and his adverſaries preferred for money, he 
4 FKhought it would belt ſerve his cauſe to ſuſfer anarchy to pre- 
jo Fail. In conſequence of the reigning diforders, a diftator 
das much talked of. Lucilius, one of the tribunes, was the 
rſt wha ventured to Rn it in form to the people, and he 
h echorted them to choole Pompey dictator, Cato oppoſed it 
at Jo effectually, that the tribune was in danger of being depoſed, 
nt Many of Pompey's friends then ſtood up in defence of the 
11, Purity of his intentions, and declared he neither aſked nor 
te- Fiſhed for the dictatorſhip. Cato, upon this, paid the higheſt 
t Fompliments to Pompey, and entreated him to affift in the 
m. ſupport of order and of the conſtitution, Pompey could not 
nat! put accede to ſuch a propoſal, and Domitius and Meflala 
er. Fre elected conſuls, 
1.1 Ihe ſame anarchy and confuſion afterwards took place 
again, and numbers began to talk more boldly of ſetting up 
der ! t dictator. Cato, now fearing he ſhould be overborne, was 
e t opinion that. it was better to give Pompey ſome office whoſe 


Suthority was limited by law, than to intruſt him with abſo- 
jute power. Bibulus, though Pompey's declared enemy, 
moved in full ſenate, that he ſhould be appointed fole conſul, 
| For by that means,” ſaid he, © the commonwealth will 
Either recover from her diſorder, or if ſhe muſt ſerve, will 
gerve a man of the greateſt merit.” 'The whole houſe was ſur- 
Prited at the motion; and when Cato roſe up, it was expected 
De would oppoſe it. A profound filence enſued, and he ſaid, 
He ſhould never have been the firſt to oppoſe ſuch an ex- 
Pedient, but as it was propoſed by another, he thought it ad- 
$1lable to embrace it; for he thought any kind of govern- 
Went better than anarchy, and knew no man. fitter to rule 
nan Pompey, in a time of ſo much trouble.” The ſenate 
me into his opinion, and a decree was iſſued, that Pompey 
Would be appointed ſole conſul, and that if he ſhould have 
Weed of a colleague, he might chooſe one himſelf, provided 1t 
Pere not before the expiration of two months. 

8 Pompey then went into the city, and married Cornelia, the 
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daughter of Metellus Scipio. She was not a virgin, bat: 
widow, having been married when very young, to Publius th 1 
ſon of Craſſus, who was lately killed in the Parthian expedition, 
This woman had many charms beſide her beauty. She wn 
well verſed in polite literature; ſhe played upon the lyre, ani 
underſtood geometry; and ſhe had made conſiderable improv. IE 
ments by the precepts of philolophy. What is more, ſhe hal 
nothing of that petulance and atfectation, which tuch ſtudis ? 
are apt to produce in women of her age. And her father; 
family and reputation were unexceptionable. He took his 
father-in-law for his colleague the remaining five month 
His governments were continued to him for four years mot, 
and he was allowed a thouſand talents a- year for the fubtilienc JR 
and pay of his troops. {4 
Czlar's friends laid hold on this occafion to repreſent, tu, 
ſome conſideration ſhould be had of him, too, and his may 
great and laborious ſervices for his country. They ſaid, i 
certainly deſerved either another contulthip, or to have ti 
term of his commithon prolonged ; that he might keep th: 
command in the provinces he had conquered, and enjoy, ut 
diſturbed, the honours he had won, and that no jucceſſ 
might rob him of the fruit of his labours, ar the glory of wes 
actions. A diſpute ariſing upon the affair, Pompey, as if 8 
clined to fence againſt the odium to which Cæſar might za 
expoſed by this demand, ſaid, he had letters from Cæſar, n 
which he declared himſelf willing to accept a ſucceſſor, and“ 
give up the command in Gaul; only he thought it reafonabz 
that he ſhould be permitted, though abſent, to ſtand for tx 
conſulſhip. Cato oppoſed this with all his force, and inſiſeg 
That Cæſar ſhould lay down his arms, and return as a pr 
vate man, if he had any favour to aſk of his country.” An 
as Pompey did not labour the point, but eaſily acquieſced, 1 
was ſuſpected he had no real friendſhip for Cæſar. 7h He 
peared more clearly, when he ſent for the two legions whic FA 
he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them for ii 
Parthian war. Cæſar, though he well knew for what pup" 
the legions were demanded, tent them home laden with 19 
. preſents. | 1 
After this, Pompey had a dangerous illneſs at Naples, 
which, however, he recovered. Praxagoras then adviſed 
Neapolitans to offer ſacrifices to the gods, in gratitude for 
recovery. The neighbouring cities followed their exam 
and the humour ſpreading itſelf over Italy, there was na 
town, or village, which did not ſolemnize the occaſion WY 
ſeſtivals. No place could afford room for the crowds f 
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eame in from all quarters to meet him; the high roads, the 
Evillages, the ports were filled with ſacrifices and entertainments. 
Many received him with garlands on their heads and torches 
Win their hands, and, as they conducted him on his way, ftrewed 
it with flowers. His returning with ſuch pomp, afforded a 
© Xvglorious ſpectacle; but it is ſaid to have been one of the prin- 
ipal cauſes of the civil war, For the joy he conceived on this 
Foccaſion, added to the high opinion he had of his achievements, 
Intoxicated him ſo far, that, bidding adieu to the caution and 
Prudence which had put his good fortune and the glory of his 
Actions upon a ſure footing, he gave in to the molt extravagant 
reſumption, and even contempt of Cæſar; inſomuch, that he 
Weclared, “ He had no need of arms, or any extraordinary pre- 
Parations againſt him, ſince he could pull him down with 


1 nuch more eaſe than he had ſet him up.“ 

mn Mean time Cztar was exerting himſelf greatly. He was 
pow at no great diſtance from Italy, and not only ſent his 
1 oldiers to vote in the elections, but, by private pecuniary ap- 
Plications, corrupted many of the magiſtrates, Paulus the 


Fonſul, was of the number, and he had fifteen hundred talents 
For changing ſides. So were allo Curio, one of the tribunes 
© bf the people, for whom he paid off an immenſe debt, and 
Mark Antony, who, out of friendſhip for Curio, had ſtood en- 
mw aged with him for the debt. 

I is ſaid, that when one of Cæſar's officers, who ſtood be- 
nat Pre the ſenate houſe, waiting the iſſue of the debates, was in- 
nb Prmed, that they would not give Cæſar a longer term in his 
vramand, he laid his hand upon his ſword, and ſaid, But 
us ſhall give it.“ | 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of his general tended 
Wat way: though Curio's demands in behalf of Cæiar ſeemed 
ore plauſible. He propoſed, that either Pompey ſhould 
Newile be obliged to diſmiſs his forces, or Cæſar ſuffered to 


11 i a nt” 
ha ep his. © If they are both reduced to a private ſtation, 
or th id he, © they will agree upon reaſonable terms; or, if each 


Ftains his reſpective power, they will be ſatisfied. But he 
ho weakens the one, without doing. the ſame by the other, 
1 - double that force which he fears will ſubvert the govern- 
ent, 
Hereupon, Marcellus the conſul called Cæſar a public rob- 
„„ and inſiſted, that he ſhould be declared an enemy to the 
ee, it he did not lay down his arms. However, Curio, to- 
ther with Antony and Piſo, prevailed that a farther inquiry 
2 duld be made into the ſenſe of the ſenate. He firſt propoſed, 
uch as were of opinion, © That Cæſar ſhould diſband his 
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army, and Pompey keep his,” ſhould draw to one fide of the 
houſe, and there appeared a majority for that motion. Then 
he propoſed, that the number of thoſe ſhould be taken, whoſe Wt 
ſenſe it was, © That both ſhould lay down their arms, ang IR" 
neither remain in command; upon which queſtion, Pompey 


had only twenty-two, and Curio all the reft, Curio, proud de 
of his victory, ran in tranſports of joy to the aſſembly of the 

people, who received him with the loudeſt plandits, and = 
erowned him with flowers. Pompey was not preſent at the Wh... 


debate in the houſe ; for the commander of an army is nt ive 
allowed to enter the city. But Marcellus roſe up aud ſaid, Þ Ten 
I will no longer fit to hear the matter canvaſſed; but, as 
ſee ten legions have already paſſed the Alps, I will ſend a man 4 
to oppoſe them in behalf of my country.“ 
Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a time of Wt 
e calamity, Marcellus walked through the % um, ful- 
owed by the ſenate, and when he was in fight of Pompey 
without the gate, he ſaid, © Pompey, I charge you to ali 
your country; for which purpoſe you ſhall make ule of the 
troops you have, and levy what new ones you pleaſe,” Let 
tulus, one of the conſuls elect for the next year, ſaid the ſame, 
But when Pompey came to make the new levies, ſome able 
lutely refuſed to inliſt; others gave in their names in final 
numbers and with no ſpirit ; and the greateſt part cried ont, 
« A peace! A peace! For Antony, notwithſtanding the n- 
junctions of the ſenate to the contrary, had read a letter 
Czfar's to the people, well calculated to gain them, UI: 
propoſed, that both Pompey and he ſhould reſign their govern: 
ments and diſmiſs their forces, and then come and give acc 
of their conduct to the people. 
At the ſame time news was brought, that Cæſar had ſeize 
Arminium, a conſiderable city in Italy, and that he wa 
marching directly towards Rome with all his forces. IH 
circumſtance, indeed, was not true. He advanced with cu 
three hundred horſe and five thouſand foot; the reſt of i 
forces were on the other fide the Alps, and he would not vi 
for them, chooſing rather to put his adverſaries in contuid 
by a ſudden and unexpected attack, than to fight them wh! 
better prepared. When he came to the river Rubicon, wii 
was the boundary of his province, he ſtood filent a long tie 
weighing with himſelf the greatneſs of his enterpriſe. At lth 
like one who plunges down from the top of a precipice m 
a gulf of immenſe depth, he filenced his reaſon, and ſhut i 
eyes againſt the danger; and crying out, in the Greek language 
« The die is caſt,” he marched over with his army. 
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Upon the firſt report of this at Rome, the city was in 
Screater diſorder and aſtoniſhment than had ever been known, 
Cato then adviſed that Pompey ſhould not only be appointed 


general, but inveſted with a diſcretionary power: adding, that 
% thoſe who were the authors of great evils, knew beſt how 
eo cure them.” 80 ſaying, he ſet out for his province of 

0 Sicily, and the other great othcers departed for theirs, 

* FX Almoſt all Italy was now in motion, and nothing could be 
more perplexed than the whole face of things. "Thoſe who 
i lived out of Rome, fled to it from all quarters, and thoſe who 
lived in it, abandoned it as faſt, Theſe ſaw, that in ſuch a 
oY tempeſtuous and diſorderly ſtate of affairs, the well-diſpoſed 


Hart of the city wanted ſtrength, and that the ill- diſpoſed were 
on 3 refractory that they could not be managed by the magiſtrates, 
Ihe terrors of the people could not be removed, and no one 
[1 vould ſuffer Pompey to lay a plan of action for himſelf, 
0 According te the paſſion wherewith each was actuated, 
Luether fear, forrow, or doubt, they endeavoured to inſpire him 
a witi the ſame; inſomuch that he adopted different meaſures 
' the ſame day. He could gain no certain intelligence of the 
. enemy's motions, becauſe every man brought him the report 
ae, he happened to take up, and was angry if it did not meet with 
v0 credit. 
5 Pompey, at laft, cauſed it to be declared by an edict in form, 
that the commonwealth was in danger, and no peace to be ex- 
. pected. After which, he ſignified that he ſhould look upon 
thoſe who remained in the city as the partizans of Cæſar; 


He and then quitted it in the duſk of the evening. The conſuls 
ao fled, without offering the facritices which their cuſtoms 
unt required, before a war. However, in this great extremity, 
„ Pompey could not but be conſidered as happy in the affections 
eite ot his countrymen, Though many blamed the war, there 
* was not a man who hated the general, Nay, the number 
EY 2 thoſe who followed him out of attachment to his perſon, 
mr | _ greater than that of the adventurers in the cauſe of li- 
©, verty, 

1 A few days after, Cæſar arrived at Rome. When he was 
wy n poſſeſſion of the city, he behaved with great moderation in 
. many reſpects, and compoſed, in a good meaſure, the minds 
nok its remaining inhabitants. Only when Metellus, one of 
N. he tribunes of the people, forbade him toe touch the money 
7 * In the public treaſury, he threatened him with death, adding 
det he u expreſſion more terrible than the threat itſelf,” *© That it 
a 3s cafier for him to do it than to ſay it,” Metellus being 
S das frightened off, Cæſar took what ſums he wanted, and 
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then went in purſuit of Pompey ; haſtening to drive him d 
of Italy, betore his forces could arrive from Spain, : 
Pompey, who was maſter of Brundufium, and had a ſuff. 
cient number of tranſports, defired the conſuls to embarj 
without lots of time, and fent them before him with thirty Þ 
cohorts to Dyrrhachium. At the ſame time he ſent his fa. 
ther-in-law Scipio and his fon Cnæus into Syria, to provide 
ſhips of war. He had well-ſecured the gates of the city, and! 
planted the lighteſt of his flingers and archers upon the walls; 
and having now ordered the Brunduſians to keep within doors, © 
he cauſed a number of trenches to be cut, and ſharp ſtakes u 
be driven into them, and then covered with earth, in all the! 
ſtreets, except two which led down to the ſea, In three ds 
all his other troops were embarked without interruption ; and 
then he ſuddenly gave the ſignal to thoſe who guarded the 
walls; in conſequence of which, they ran ſwiftly down to tte! 
harbour, and got on board. Thus having his whole comple. 
ment, he ſet ſail, and crotled the ſea to Dyrrhachium. | 
When Cæſar came and ſaw the walls left defiitute of de- 
fence, he concluded that Pompey had taken to flight, and, in 
his eagerneſs to purſue, would certainly have fallen upon tte 
ſharp ſtakes in the trenches, had not the Brunduſians informed 
him of them. He then avoided the ftreets, and took a circuit 
= round the town, by which he diſcovered that all the veel 
= were ſet out, except two that had not many ſoldiers aboard, 
| This manœuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned among We 
| the greateſt acts of generalſhip. Cæſar, however, could nc 
| help wondering, that his adverſary, who was in poſſeſſion ofa 
fortified town, and expected his forces from Spain, and at the 
ſame time was maſter of the ſea, ſhould give up Italy in ſuch 
a manner. 

Czſar thus made himſelf maſter of all Italy in fixty days 
without the leaſt bloodſhed, and he would have been glad to 
have gone immediately in purſuit of Pompey. But as he was 
in want of ſhipping, he gave up that defign for the preſent, 
and marched to Spain, with an intent to gain the forces there, 

In the mean time Pompey aſſembled a great army; and at 
ſea he was altogether invincible. For he had five hundrel 
ſhips of war, and the number of his lighter veſſels was fill 

greater. As for his land- forces, he had ſeven thouſand horte, 
the flower of Rome and Italy, all men of family, fortune, aud 
courage. His infantry, though numerous, was a mixture of 
raw, undiſciplined ſoldiers : he therefore exerciſed them dur 
his ſtay at Berœa, where he was by no means idle, but wel! 
through all the exerciſes of a ſoldier, as if he had been in ibe 


- 
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oer of his age. It inſpired his troops with new courage, 
nen they law Pompey the Great, at the age of fifty-eight, 
Ping through the whole military diſcipline, in heavy armour, 
boot; and then mounting his horſe, drawing his ſword 
ich eaſe when at full ſpeed, and as dexterouſly ſheathing it 
Wain. As to the javelin, he threw it not only with great 
Factneſs, but with ſuch force, that few of the young men 
puld dart it to a grea er diſtance 
Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the num- 
"Fr of Roman officers who had comminded armies was ſo 
Feat, that it was ſufficient to make up a complete ſenate! 
abienus, who had been honoured with Czfar's friendſhip, 
Ind ſerved under him in Gaul, now joined Pompey. Even 
Brutus, the fon of that Brutus who was killed by him not 
Fery fairly in the Ciſalpine Gaul; a min of ſpirit, who had 
ever ſpoken to Pompey before, becauſe he confidered him as 
e murderer of his father, now ranged himſelf under his, 
anners, as the defender of the liberties of his country. 
dicero too, though he had written and adviſed otherwiſe, was 


” © Whamed not to appear in the number of thoſe who hazarded 
| tcir lives for Rome. 

te WT But after Pompey had afſembled his ſenate, and at the 
- hotion of Cato, a decree was made, © that no Roman ſhould 


mn killed, except in battle, nor any city that was ſubject to the 
: omans be plundered,” Pompey's party gained ground daily. 
. Fooſe who lived at too great a diſtance, or were too weak to 


le a ſhare in the war, intereſted themſelves in the cauſe as 
p zuch as they were able, and, with words at leaſt, contended 
0 


br it; looking upon thoſe as enemies both to the gods and 
the hen, who did not wiſh that Pompey might conquer. 
Not but that Cæſar made a merciful uſe of his victories, 
je had lately made himſclt matter of Pompey's forces in 
pain, and though it was not without a battle, he diſmiſſed 
e officers, and incorporated the troops with his own, After 
is, he paſſed the Alps again, and marched through Italy to 
runduſium, where he arrived at the time of the winter 
ice. There he croſſed the ſea, and landed at Oricum ; 
om whence he deſpatched Vibullius, one of Pompey's 
ends, whom he had brought priſoner thither, with propoſals 
2 conference between him and Pompey, © in which they 
| ould agree to diſband their armies within three days, renew 
peir friendſhip, confirm it with ſolemn oaths, and then both 
turn to Italy.“ 
W Pompey took this overture for another ſnare, and therefore 
ew down in haſte to the ſea, and ſecured all the torts and 
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places of ſtrength for land forces, as well as all the ports and 
other commodious ſtations for ſhipping ; ſo that there was not 
a wind that blew, which did not bring him either proviſions, 
or troops, or money, On the other hand, Cæſar was reduced 
to ſuch ſtraits, both by ſea and land, that he was under the 
neceſſity of ſeeking a battle. Accordingly, he attacked Pom- 

y's intrenchments, and bade him defiance daily. In mot 
of theſe attacks and ſkirmiſhes he had the advantage; but 
one day was in danger of loſing his whole army, Pompey 
fought with ſo much valour, that he put Cæſar's whole de- 
tachment to flight, after having killed two thouſand of them 
upon the ſpot ; but was either unable or afraid to purſue his 
blow, and enter their camp with them. Cæſar ſaid to his 
friends on the occaſion, © 'This day the victory had been the 
enemy's had their general known how to conquer.” 

After this laſt engagement, Cœſar was in ſuch want of pro- 
viſions, that he was forced to decamp, and he took his way hat 
through Athamania to Theſſaly. This added ſo much to the 
high opinion Pompey's ſoldiers had of themſelves, that it was 
impothble to keep it within bounds, They cried out with one 
voice, Czfar is fled,” Some called upon their general to 
purſue : ſome, to paſs over to Italy. Others ſent their friends 
and ſervants to Rome, to engage houſes near the forum, tor 
the convenience of ſoliciting the great offices of ſtate. And 
not a few went of their own accord to Cornelia, who had been 
privately lodged in Leſbos, to congratulate her upon the con. 
clufion of the war, 

On this great emergency, a council of war was called; in 
which Aſranius gave it as his opinion,“ That they ought im- 
mediately to regain Italy, tor that was the great prize aimed at im), 


inthe war. Sicily, Sardinia; Corſica, Spain, and both the Gauis, TI 
_ would ſoon ſubmit to thoſe who were matters there. What Ned 
ſhould affect Pompey ſtill more, was, that his native count by 
Juſt by, ſtretched out her hands to him as a ſupplant ; and it T his 
could not be conſiſtent with his honour to let her remain u. los 
der ſuch indignities, and in ſo ditgracetul a vatlalage to the thin 
ſlaves and flatterers of . tyrants,” But Pompey thought k acſten 
would neither be for his reputation, to fly a ſecond time trol any 
Czfar, and again to be purſued, when fortune put it in 1 mm 
wer to purſue ; nor agreeable to the laws of piety, to leave him. 
his father-in-law, Scipio, and many other perſons of contult eh 


, dignity, in Greece and I heflaly, a prey to'Cartar, with all thei Poug! 
treaſures and forces. As tor Rome, be ſhould take the bel er w. 
care of her, by fixing the ſcene of war at the greateſt diſtante hen! 
from her; that, without: feeling its calamities, or perhat Wn 
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Whearing the report of them, ſhe might quietly wait for the 
Wconqueror. 1 : 
= This opinion prevailing, he ſet out in purſuit of Cæſar, 
WE with a reſolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near 
7 enough to hold him, as it were, beſieged, and to wear him out 
oith famine. This he thought the beſt method he could take; 
ad a report was, moreover, brought him, of its being whiſper- 
Ned among the equeſtrian order, © That as ſoon as they had 
Falken off Ceſar, they could do nothing better than take off 
Shim too.“ Some ſay, this was the reaſon why he did not em- 
loy Cato in any ſervice of importance, but upon his march 
WEgainſt Cæſar, ſent him to the ſea-coaſt, to take care of the 
ESbaggage, leſt, aſter he had deſtroyed Cæſar, Cato ſhould ſoon 
Pyblige him to lay down his commiſſion. 
= While he thus ſoftly followed the enemy's ſteps, a com- 
Plaint was raiſed againſt him, and urged with much clamour, 
hat he was not exerciſing his generalſhip upon Cæſar, but 
pon the ſenate and the whole commonwealth, in order that 
pe might for ever keep the command in his hands, and have 
Whoſe for his guards and ſervants, who had a right to govern 
Ihe world. Domitius Ainobarbus, to increaſe the odium, al- 
Pays called him Agamemnon, or king of kings. Favonius 
iqued him no leſs with a jeſt, than others by their unſeaſon- 


d ble ſeverity ; he went about crying, “ My triends, we ſhall 
een Vt no figs in Tuſculum this-year.” And Lucius Afranius, who 
vl» it the forces in Spain, and was accuſed of having betrayed 
em into the enemy's hand, now when he law Pompey avoid 
mn battle, ſaid, © He was ſurpriſed that his accuters ſhould 
in- Wake any difficulty of fighting that merchant (as they called 
aim), who tratficked for provinces,” 
is, WE Theſe, and many other like fallies of ridicule, had ſuch an 
hat ect upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being ſpoken well 
un by the world, and had too much deference for the opinions 
d BT his friends, that he gave up his own better judgment, to 
un. low them in the career of their falſe hopes and proſpects. 
the ching which would have been unpardonable in the pilot or 
it i! Water of a ſhip, much more in the commander in chief of ſo 
from any nations, and ſuch numerous armies. He had often 
n bs WWOmmended the phyſician 'who gives no indulgence to the 


leave WIN himſical longings of his patients, and yet he humoured the 
ale kl cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, 
the rough neceſfary for the preſervation of their life and being. 
e bel er who can ſay that army was in a ſound and healthy ſtate, 
tan nen ſome. of the officers went about the camp, canvaſſing 
bn 39 208; x 
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for the offices of conſul and prætor; and others, name, i, 
Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, were engaged in quarr; . 
and cabals, about Cæſar's highprieſthood, as if their ade, . 
ſary had been only a Tigranes, a king of Armenia, 0: ; + 
prince of the Nabathæans; and not that Cæſar and that a. . 
my, who had ſtormed a thouſand cities, ſubdued above thre n. 
hundred nations, gained numberleſs battles of the German 


and Gauls, taken a million of priſoners, and killed as mam 
fairly in the field? Notwithſtanding all this, they conte 


loud and tumultuous in their demands of a battle, and wn 
they came to the plains of Pharſalia, forced Pompey to cal WY; 
a council of war. Labienus, who had the command of ti i; 


cavalry, role up firſt, and, and took an oath, © That he woull + 
not return from the battle, till he had put the enemy to: 


flight.” All the other officers ſwore the ſame. hu 

Cæſar was preparing, at break of day, to march to Scotuſi ler 
his ſoldiers were ſtriking their tents, and the ſervants, et 
beaſts of burden, were already in motion, when his ſcou;{Wh1i 


brought intelligence, that they had ſeen arms handed abou 
in the enemy's camp, and perceived a noiſe and buſtle, whi« 
indicated an approaching battle. After theſe, others cam 
and aſſured him, that the firſt ranks were drawn up. 1 
Upon this Cæſar ſaid, The long- deſired day is come, n 
which we ſhall fight with men, and not with want and fun 
mine.” Then he immediately ordered the red mantle tone 
put up before his pavilion, which, among the Romans, is tx 
ſignal of a battle. The ſoldiers no ſooner beheld it, than ti 
left their tents as they were, and ran to arms with lou 
ſhouts, and every expreſſion of joy. And when the offen 


began to put them in order of battle, each man fell into th. 
proper rank as quietly, and with as much {kill and eaſe, af 
chorus in a tragedy. Would 
Pompey placed himſelf in his right wing, overagainſt Am 
ny, and his father- in- law, Scipio, in the centre, oppoſite een 
mitius Calvinus. His left wing was commanded by Luong: 
Domitius and ſupported by the cavalry ; for they were alu en. 
all ranged on that fide, in order to break in upon Cæſar, d tr 
cut off the tenth legion, which was accounted the braveli ed; 
his army, and in which he uſed to fight in perſon. auf 
ſeeing the enemy's left wing ſo well guarded with horſe, li 
fearing the excellence of their armour, ſent for a detachne the 
of ſix cohorts from the body of reſerve, and placed them rles, 


hind the tenth legion, with orders nut to ſtir before the att 7 th i 
left they ſhould be diſcovered by the. enemy; but when "W 
enemy's cavalry had charged, to make up through the # 


* 
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moſt ranks, and then not to diſcharge their javelins at a diſ- 
tance, as brave men generally do in their eagerneſs to come 
to ſword in hand, but to reſerve them till they came to cloſe 
WS chting, and puth them upwards into the eyes and faces of 
te enemy. © For thoſe fair young dancers,” faid he, © will 
ever ſtand the ſteel aimed at their eyes, but will fly to ſave 
their handſome faces.” | 

| While Czfar was thus employed, Pompey took a view on 
orſeback of the order of both armies; and finding that the 
nemy kept their ranks with the utmoſt exactneſs, and quiet- 
united for the fignal of battle, while his own men, for want 


the experience, were fluctuating and unſteady, he was afraid 
one would be broken upon the firſt onſet. He therefore 
r 0 01manded the vanguard to fland firm in their ranks, and in 
hat cluſe order to receive the enemy's charge. Czfar con- 
uf emned this meaſure, as not only tending to leſſen the vigour 
a! the blows, which is always greateſt in the atlailants, but 
cou o to damp the fire and ſpirit of the men; whereas thoſe who 
wou dvance with impetnoſity, and animate each other with ſhouts, 
rh re filled with an enthuſiaſtic valour, and ſuperior ardour. 
can: Czfar's army confiſted of twenty-two thouſand men, and 


ompey's was ſomething more than twice that number. 
e, hen the ſignal was given on both ſides, and the trumpets 


d {unded a charge, each common man attended only to his own 
to E oncern. But ſome of the principal Romans and Greeks, 
is no only ſtood and looked on, when the dreadful moment 
1 tho action approached, could not help confidering to what the 


arice and ambition of two men had brought the Roman 
pire. The ſame arms on both ſides, the troops marſhalled 
the ſame manner, the ſame ſtandards ; in ſhort, the ſtrength 
d flower of one and the ſame city turned upon itſelf ! What 
uld be a ſtronger proof of the blindneſs and infatuation of 
uman nature, when carried awaysby its patſions ? Had they 
Wen willing to enjoy the fruits of their labours in peace and 
anquillity, the greateſt and beſt part of the world was their 
Wn. Or, if they muſt have indulged their thirſt of victories 
Wd triumphs, the Parthians and Germans were yet to be ſub- 
ed ; Scythia and India yet remained ; together with a very 
auſible colour for their luſt of new acquiſitions, the pretence 
evilizing barbarians, | 
lde plain of Pharſalia was now covered with men, and 
ries, and arms; and the fignal of battle being given on 

Ich ſides, the firſt on Cæſar's fide who advanced to th: 

arge, was Caius Craſtinus, who commanded a corps of: 

| TY: 
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hundred and twenty men, and was determined to make goo 
his promiſe to his general. He was the firſt man Ceſar ſay 
when he went out of the trenches in the morning; and upon 
Cxfar's aſking him what he thought of the battle, he ſtretch. 
ed out his hand, and anſwered in a cheerful tone,“ You vill I 
gain a glorious victory, and I ſhall have your praiſe this day, 
either alive or dead.“ In purſuance of this promiſe, he ad- 
vanced the foremoſt, and many following to ſupport him, he 
charged into the midſt of the enemy. They ſoon took to their 
ſwords, and numbers were lain ; but as Craſtinus was making 
his way forward, and cutting down all before him, one df 
Pompey's men ftood to receive him, and puſhed his tword in 
at his mouth with ſuch force that it went through the nape 
of his neck. Craſtinus thus killed, the fight was maintained 
with equal advantage on both ſides. 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, but 
often directed his eyes to the left, and loft time in waiting to 
ſee what execution his cavalry would do there. Meanwhil: 
they had extended their ſquadrons to ſurround Cæſar, and pre. 
pared to drive the few horſe he had placed in front, back up- 
on the foot. At that inſtant Cæſar gave the ſignal: upon 
which his cavalry retreated a little ; and the fix cohorts, which 


conſiſted of three thouſand men, and had been placed behin! Wi P 
the tenth legion, advanced to ſurround Pompey's cavalry; bes. 
and coming cloſe up to them, raiſed the points of their jn. * 
velins, as we had been taught, -and aimed them at the face, 5 
Their adverſaries, who were not experienced in any kind df | 


fighting, and had not the leaſt previous idea of this, could not 
parry or endure the blows upon their faces, but turned ther 
backs, or covered their eyes with their hands, and now fel 
with great diſhonour. Cæſar's men took no care to purſut 
them, but turned their force upon the enemy's infantry, par- 
ticularly upon that wing, which, now ftripped of its horſe, la 


open to the attack on all fides, The fix cohorts, therefore, i Be 
took them in flank, while the tenth legion charged them iu the 
front; and they, who had hoped to ſurround the enemy, and 8 
now, inſtead of that, ſaw themſelves ſurrounded, made but : WF - r 
ſnort reſiſtance, and then took to a precipitate flight. | * 
By the great duſt that was raiſed, Pompey cofefiured the 1 : 
Fate of his cavalty ; and it is hard to ſay what paſſed in hs Jie. 
mind at that moment. He appeared like a man moon-ftru F 
and diſtracted ; and without conſidering that he was Pompeſ 


the Great, or ſpeaking to any one, he quitted the ranks, ant 
retired ſtep by ſtep towards his camp. 
In this condition he entered his tens, where he ſat dow" 


— 
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and uttered not a word, till at laſt, upon finding that ſome of 
te enemy entered the camp with the fugitives, he ſaid, 
Wat! into my camp too!“ Aiter this ſhort exclamation, 
oe roſe up, and drefling himſelf in a manner ſuitable to his 
WE fortune, privately withdrew. All the other legions fled ; and 
a: creat ſlaughter was made in the camp, of the ſervants and 
chers who'had the care of the tents. But Aſinius Pollio, 
no then fought on Czlar's fide, aſſures us, that of the regu- 
ar troops there were not above fix thouſand men killed. 
= Upon the taking of the camp, there was a ſpectacle which 
WF howed, in ſtrong colours, the vanity and folly of Pompey's 
Ws troops. All the tents were crowned with myrtle ; the beds 


Ie WS were ſtrewed with flowers; the tables covered with cups and 

WS bowls of wine ſet out. In ſhort, every thing had the appear- 
* W ance of preparations for feaſts and ſacrifices, rather than for 
wen going out to battle. Lo ſuch a degree had their vain 
il W hopes corrupted them, and with tuch à ſenſeleſs confidence 


they took the field! 

= When Pompey had got at a little diſtance from the camp, 
W he quittecl his horſe. He had very few people about him; 
WE and, as he ſa he was not puriued, he went iotily on, wrapt 


” W up in ſuch thoughts as we may ſuppoſe a man to have, who 
bad been uſed for thirty- four years to conquer and carry all 
\ WS before him, and now in his old age firſt came to know what 
oy it was to be defeated and to fly. We 1nay eaſily conjecture 


40 what his thoughts muſt be, when in one thort hour he had 
not the glory and the power which had been growing up 


yo : amidſt ſo many wars and conflicts; and he who was lately 
6.1 guarded with tuch armies of horſe and foot, and fuch great 
yy and powerful fleets, was reduced to ſo mean and contemptible 
* an <quipage, that his enemies, who were in learch of him, 
a could not know him. | | | 
*. He paſſed by Lariſſa, and came to Tempe, where burnin 
mu with thirſt, he threw hunſelf upon his ſace and drank out of 
ne river; after which, he paſſed through the valley, and went 
i down to the ſea-coaſt. There he ſpent the remainder of the 
Wight in a poor fiſherman's cabin. Next morning, about 
4; break of day, he went on board a ſmall river-boat, taking with 
in ti Wi him ſuch of his company as were freemen. 'The flaves he 
rock limited, bidding them go to Cæſar, and fear nothing. 


As he was coaſting along, he ſaw a ſhip of burden juſt 
peady to fail; the maſter of which was Peticius, a Roman 
Peiuizen, who, though not acquainted with Pompey, knew him 
by fight, It happened, that this man, the night before, 


23 
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| 
dreamed he ſaw Pompey come and talk to him, not in the 
figure he had formerly known him, but in mean and melan- 
caoly circumſtances, He was giving the paflengers an ac- 
count of his dream, as perſons, who have a great deal of time 
upon their hands, love to diſcourſe about ſuch matters; 
when, on a ſudden, one of the mariners told him, he ſaw 2 
little boat rowing up to him from the land, and the crey 
making ſigns, by ſhaking their garments and ſtretching out 


of 


their hands. Upon this, Petieius ftood up, and could diſtin. o 
guiſh Pompey among them, in the ſame form as he had ſen or 
him in his dream. Then beating his head for ſorrow, be ne 
ordered the ſeamen to let down the ſhip's boat, and held out in 
his hand to Pompey to invite him on board; for by his dre's un 
he perceived bis change of fortune. Therefore, without wait- Mina 
ing for any farther application, he took him up, and ſuch af ihe 
his companions as he thought proper, and then hoiſted ſai, {ihe 
The perſons Pompey took with him, were the two Lentuli Mio! 
and Favonius ; and a little after, they ſaw king Deiotarus in 


beckoning to them with great earneſtneſs from the ſhore, and 
took him up likewiſe, The maſter of the ſhip provided them 
the beft ſupper he could, and when it was almoſt reach, 
Pompey, for want of a ſervant, was going to waſh hin, 
tert ruvonius ſeeing it, ſtepped up, and both wathe! and 
anointed him. All th: time he was on hoard, he continued 


to wait upon him in all the offices of a ſervant, even to ihe An 
waſhing of his feet and providing his ſupper ; inſomuch, thut Par 
one who ſaw the unaftected ſimplicity and fincere attachment WR \ 
with which Favonius periormed theſe offices, cried out, Wn | 
The genetous mind adds dignity 05 gall 

To every act, and nothing mifbecomes it. 1 nd 

Pompey, in the courſe of his voyage, failed by Amphipolis, W ig 
and from thence ſteered tor Mitylene, to take up Cornelia and thit 
his ſon. As ſoon as his wife and his friends were embarked, h: and 
ſet ſail, and continued his courle, without touching at any port, r 
except for water and proviſions, till he came to Attalia, a ci» Cal. 


of Pamphylia. There he was joined by ſome Cilician galley; no! 
and beſide collecting a number of ſoldiers, he found in 2 

little time ſixty ſenators about him. When he was informe! 
that his fleet was ſtill entire, and that-Cato was gone to 
Africa with a conſiderable body of men which he had col 
lected after their flight, he lamented to his friends his great 
error, in ſuffering himſelf to be forced into an engagement at 
land, and making no ule of thoſe forces, in which he. wi 
confeſſedly ſtronger ; nar even taking care to fight near i 
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cet, that, in caſe of his meeting with a check at land, lie 
ight have been ſupplied trom tea with another army, ca- 
able of making head againſt the enemy. Indeed, we find no 
reater miſtake in Pompey's whole conduct, nor a more re- 


arkable inftance of Ceſar's generalſhip, than in removing 


e ſcene of action to ſuch a diſtance from the naval forces. 
However, as it was neceilary to undertake ſomething with 


Due ſmall means he had left, he ſent to ſome cities, and tailed 
So others himſelf, to raile money, and to get a fupply of men 


r his ſhips. But knowing the extraordinary celerity of the 


nemy's motions, he was atraid Ee might be betorchand with 
im, and ſeize all that he was preparing. He therefore be- 
an to think of retiring to lome afylum, and propoſed the 
1atter in council. They could not think of any province in 


Whe Roman empire that would afford a fate retreat; and when 


Whey caſt their eyes on the foreign kingdoms, Pompey men- 


Wioned Parthia, as the nioſt likely to receive and protect them 
Wn their preſent weak condition, and atterwards to fend them 


back with a force lufficient to retrieve their aflairs. Others 
ere of opinion, it was proper tv apply to Atrica, and to 
aba in particular. But {heophanes uf Lefbos obferved, it 
as madneſs to leave Egypt, which was diſtaut but three days? 


ail. Beſides, Ptolemy, who was growing towards manhood, 


ad particular obligations to Pompey on his father's account: 


And ſhould he go then, and put himſelf in the hands of the 
Parthians, the moſt perfidious people in the world? 


When it was determined that they ſhould ſeek for refuge 


Jin Egypt, he ſet ſail from Cyprus with Cornelia, in a Selucian 


; galley. The reſt accompanied him, ſome in ſhips of war, 


nd ſome in merchantmen; and they made a ſaſe voyage. 


Being informed that Ptolemy was with his army at Pelufium, 


where he was engaged in war with his ſiſter, he proceeded 


Whither, and ſent a meflenger before him to notify his arrival, 
Yad to entreat the king's protection, 


Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime miniſter, 
alled a council of his ableſt officers ; though their advice had 


o more weight than he was pleaſed to allow it. He ordered 
each, however, to give his opinion. But who can, without 
t indignation, conſider, that the fate of Pompey the Great was 
% de determined by Photinus, an eunuch, by Theodotus 
man of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, 
F and by Achillas, an Egyptian ? For among the king's cham- 


berlains and tutors, theſe had the greateſt influence over him, 


Jad were the perſons he moſt conſulted. Pompey lay at an- 
bor at ſome diſtance from the place, waiting the determina» 
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tion of this reſpectable board; while he thought it benexj 
him to be indebted to Cæſar for his ſafety. The council wen 
divided in their opinions; ſome adviſing the prince to giv Wil 
him an honourable reception, and others to ſend him an order 
to depart. But Theodotus, to diſplay his eloquence, infifted 
that both were wrong. © Tf you receive him,” ſaid he, © yo 
will have Czfar for your enemy, and Pompey for your matter, 
If you order him off, Poinpey may one day revenge th 
affront, and Cæſar reſent your not having put him in hi 
hands: the beſt method, therefore, is to fend for him, and 
put him to death. By this means you will do Ceiar a favour, 
and have nothing to fear from Pompey.” He added with x 
tmile © Dead men do not bite.” 

This advice being approved of, the execution of it was con- 
mitted to Achillas. In conlequence of which, he took with 
him Septimius, who had formerly been one of Pompeys 
efficers, and Sa'vius, who had alſo ated under him as a cen- 
turion, with three or four aſſiſtants, and made 177 to Pompeys 
ſhip, where his principal friends and officers had aflemhled, 
to ſee how the atfair went on. When they perceived there 
was nothing magnificent in their reception, nor ſuitable to 
the hopes which Theophanes had conceived, but that a fey 
men only, in a fiſhing- boat, came to wait upon them, fuct 
want of reſpect appeared a ſuſpicious circumſtance ; and the 
adviſed Pompey,” while he was out of the reach of mithr: 
weapons, to get out to the main fea, 

Mean time, the boat approaching, Septimius ſpoke tf, 
addrefling Pompey, in Latin, by the title of Imperator. Then 
Achillas ſaluted him in Greek, and defired him to come int» 
the boat, becauſe the water was very ſhallow towards tte 
ſtore, and a galley muſt ſtrike upon the ſands. At the tame 
time they taw ſeveral of the king's ſhips getting ready, and 
the ſhore covered with troops, ſo that if they would have 
changed their minds, it was then too late; beſides, their di 
truſt would have furniſhed the affafſins with a pretence {or 
their injuſtice. He, therefore, embraced Cornelia, who ts 
mented his ſad exit before it happened; and ordered two cet 
turions, one of his enfranchiſed ſlaves named Philip and! 
ſervant called Scenes, to get into the boat before him. V het 
Achillas had hold of his hand, and he was going to ſtep iu 
himſelf, he turned to his wife and ſon, and repeated that ven 
of Sophocles, 

Seek*ſt thou a tyrant's door? then farewel freedom 
Tho' free as air before , 
Theſe were the laſt words he ſpoke to them. 


and 


As there was a conſiderable diſtance between the galley © 
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me ſhore, an! he obſerved that not a man in the boat ſhowed 
him the leaſt civility, or even ſpoke to him, he looked at 
Septimius, and ſaid, “ Methinks, I remember you to have 
oeen my fellow-ſoldier ;”” but he anſwered only with a nod, 
without teſtifying any regard or friendſhip. A profound ſi- 
Pence again taking place, Pompey took out a paper, in which 
. he had written a ſpeech in Greek, that he deſigned to make. 
oo Ptolemy, and amuſed himſelf with reading it. 
When they approached the ſhore, Cornelia, with her 
nt Friends in the galley, watched the event with great anxiety, 
he was a little encouraged, when ſhe ſaw a number of the 
| : Wtng's great officers coming down to the ſtrand, in all appear- 
ace to receive her huſband and to do him honour. But the 
„ voment Pompey was taking hold of Philip's hand, to raiſe 


iim with more caſe, Septimius came behind, and run him 
rough the body; after which Salvius and Achillas alſo drew 
d WW heir words. Pompey took his robe in both hands, and co- 
ere his face: and without ſaying or doing the leaſt thing 
ec, en worthy of him, ſubmitted to his fate; only uttering a. 
cc roan, while they diſpatched him with many blows. He was 


ben juſt fifty-nine years old, for he was killed the day after. 
en is birth-day. 1 

ck Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon ſeeing him 
7 {WWurdered, gave a ſhriek that was heard to the ſhore, and 
eighed anchor immediately. Their flight was affilted by a 
risk gale as they got out more to ſea ; ſo that the Egyptians: 
we up their deſign of purſuing them. | 

ben WS The murderers having cut off Pompey's head, tlirew the 
ody out of the boat naked, and left it expoſed to all who 
deere deſirous of ſuch a fight. Philip ſtayed till their curioſity 
mc as ſatisfied, and then waſhed the body with ſea-water, and 


ant I rapped it in one of his own garments, . becauſe he had no- 
ing elſe at hand, The next thing was to look out for wood 
dr the funeral-pile : and cafting his eyes over the ſhore, he 
0 WP:<d the old remains of a fiſhing-boat ; which, though not 


| rge, would make a fafficient pile. for a poor naked body 
cem at was not quite entire. 
1d SY VV hile he was collecting the pieces of plank and putting 
hen em together, an old Roman, who had made ſome of his 
put campaigns under Pompey, came up, and ſaid to Philip, 
ee Who are you that are preparing the funeral of Pompey © 

e Great ?” Philip anſwered, © I am his freedman.'? «< But 

u ſhall not,” ſaid the old Roman, „ have this hogour en- 
ho yourſelf, As a work of piety offers itſelf, let me have 
£ 4 "SS P. 5. 13 5 TE 
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a ſhare in it; that I may not abſolutely repent my having pe 
paſſed ſo many years in a foreign country; but, to compen- itt 
fate many misfortunes, may have the conſolation of doing Wl 
ſome of the laſt honours to the greateſt general Rome ever h- „ 
duced,” In this manner was the funeral of Pompey conducted. te 
Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what 83 
had paſled, becauſe he was upon his voyage from Cyprus, h 
arrived upon the Egyptian ſhore, and, as he was coaiting WF « 


along, ſaw the funeral pile, and Philip, whom he did not 
yet know, ſtanding by it. Upon which he ſaid to himſcf, 
« Who has finiſhed his days, and is going to leave his re- 
mains upon this ſhore ?”” adding, after a ſhort pauſe, with a 
a ſigh, © Ah! Pompey the Great! perhaps thou mayſt be 
the man.” Lentulus ſoon after went on ſhore, and was taken 
and ſlain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As for Cæſar, he 
arrived not long after in Egypt, which he found in great di- 
order, When they came to preſent the head; he turned from 
it, and the perſon that brought it, as a ſight of horror, He 
received the ſeal, but it was with tears. The device was a 
hon holding a ſword. The two aſſaſſins, Achillas and Pho- 
tinus, he put to death; and the king, being defeated in 
battle, periſhed in the river. Theodotus, the rhetorician, 
eſcaped the vengeance of Cæſar, by leaving Egypt; but be 
wandered about, a miſerable fugitive, and was hated where- 


ever he went. At laſt, Marcus Brutus, who killed Czar, Wt he 
found the wretch, in his province of Aſia, and put him to wa 
death, after having made him ſuffer the moſt exquiſite to- tai 
tures. The aſhes of Pompey were carried to Cornelia, wiv BW ſon 
buried them in his lands near Alba. abe 
N ed, 

ALEXANDER. 8 ch 

Flouriſhed 3 5 5 Years before Chriſt, dhe 


1 T is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a deſcendant de 
of Hercules by Caranus, and of Atacns by Neoptolemus. His WR kin 
father Philip is faid to have been initiated, when very young, Wa *'< 
along with Olympias, in the myſteries at Samothrace and a 
having conceived an affection for her, he obtained her in mat 
riage ef her brother Arymbas, to whom he applied, becaul? 
ſhe was left an orphan. The night before the conſummation 
of the marriage, ſhe dreamed, that a thunder-bolt fell upon b 
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belly, which kindled a great fire, and that the flame extended 
W itſelf far and wide before it diſappeared, 

Alexander was born on the ſixth of Hecatombœon [ July}, 
which the Macedonians call Lous, the ſume day that the 


| WE temple of Diana at Epheſus was burnt ; upon which Hege- 
it WS fas, the Magneſian, has uttered a conceit frigid enough to 
„ have extinguiſhed the flames. „ It is no wonder,” ſaid he, 
that the temple of Diana was burnt, when ſhe was at a 
i WS diftance, employed in bringing Alexander into the world,” 
„ All the mage who were then at Epheſus, looked upon the 
fire as a ſign which betokened a much greater misfortune : 
5 they ran about the town, beating their faces, and crying, 


de WE © That the day had brought forth the great ſcourge and de- 
-n WE ſtroyer of Aſia. 
= Philip had juſt taken the city of Potidæa, and three meſ- 


he ſengers arrived the ſame day with extraordinary tidings. The 
- WS firit informed him that Parmenio had gained a great battle 
m a againſt the Illyrians; the ſecond, that his race-horſe had won the 
le prize at the Olympic games; and the third, that Olympias 
a WS was brought to bed of Alexander. His joy on that occaſion 
was great, as might naturally be expected; and the ſooth- 
"n WT fayers increaſed it, by aſſuring him, that his ſon, who was 
born in the midſt of three victories, muſt of courſe prove in- 
he WE vincible, 

lis continence ſhowed itſelf at an early period. For, though 
i, he was vigorous, or rather violent in his other purſuits, he 
o vas not eaſily moved by the pleaſures of the body; and if he 
- WE taited them, it was with great moderation. But there was 
10 WS ſomething ſuperlatively great and ſublime in his ambition, far 


above his years. It was not all forts of honour that he court- 
ed, nor did he ſeek it in every track, like his father Philip, 
who was as proud of his eloquence as any ſophiſt could be, 
and who had the vanity to record his victories in the Olympic 
chariot-race in the impreſſion of his coins. Alexander, on 
the other hand, when he was aſked by ſome of the people 
about him, Whether he would not run in the Olympic 


trace?“ (for he was ſwiſt of foot), anſwered, “ Ves, if I had 
kings for my antagoniſts.” It appears that he had a perfect 
% WS Pverfion to the whole exerciſe of wreſtling. For, though he 


exhibited many other ſorts of games and public diverſions, 


u- in which he propoſed prizes for tragic poets, for muſicians. 
ule who practiſed upon the flute and lyre, and for rhaptoduts 
0 too ; though he entertained the people with the hunting of 


all manner of wild beaſts, and with fencing or fighting with 
| Pp 6 
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the ſtaff, yet he gave no encouragement to boxing or {o th: 
Pancratium. | 
Ambaſſadors from Perſia happened to arrive in the abſence 
of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving them in his 
ſtead, gained upon them greatly by his politeneſs and ſolid 
ſenſe. He aſked them no childiſh or trifling queſtion, but 
inquired the diitances of places, and the roads through the 
upper provinces of Aſia; he defired to be informed of the 
character of their king, in what manner he behaved to his 
enemies, and in what the ſtrength and power of Perſia con- 
fiſted. The ambaſladors were ſtruck with admiration, and 
looked upon the celebrated ſhrewdneſs of Philip as nothing in 
compariſon of the lofty and enterpriſing genius of his fon, 
Accordingly, whenever news was brought that Philip had 
taken ſome ſtrong town, or won ſome great battle, the young 
man, inſtead of appearing delighted with it, uted to ſay to 
his companions, «© My father will go on conquering, vw! 
there be nothing extraordinary left for you and me to do.” 
As neither pleaſure nor riches, but valour and glory were his 
great objects, he thought, that in proportion as the domt- 
nions he was to receive from his father grew greater, there 
would be leſs room for him to diſtinguiſh himſelf. Every new 
acquiſition of territery he conſidered as a diminution of his 
ſcene of action; for he did not defire to inherit a kingdom 
that would bring him opulence, luxury, and pleaſure, but one 
that would afford him wars, conflicts, and all the exerciſe ot 
great ambition, | 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leonidas, a 
relation of the queen's, and a man of great feverity of man- 
ners, was at the head of them. He did not like the name 
of preceptor, though the employment was important and ho- 
nourable : and, indeed, his dignity and alliance to the royal 
family gave him the title of the prince's governor. He who 
had both the name and buſineſs of preceptor, was Lyſimachus, 
the Acarnanian ; a man who had neither merit nor polite- 
neſs, nor any thing to recommend him, +but his calling him- 
felf Phœnix; Alexander, Achilles; and Philip, Peleus. This 
procured him ſome attention, and the ſecond place about the 
prince's perſon. | | 

When Philonicus, the Theflalian, offered the horſe named 
Bucephalus in fale to Philip, at the price of thirteen talents, 
the king, with the prince and many others, went into the 
field to ſee ſome trial made of him. The horſe appeared ex- 
tremely vicious and unmanageable, and was ſo far from fut- 


fering himſelf to be mounted, that he would not bear ta he 
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ſpoken to, but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip 
was diſpleaſed at their bringing him ſo wild and ungovern- 
able a horſe, and bade them take him away. But Alexander, 
BS who had obſerved him well, ſaid, „What a horſe are they 
= loſfing, for want of {kill and ſpirit to manage him!“ Philip 
at firſt took no notice of this; but, upon the prince's often 
WT repcating the ſame exprethon, and ſhowing great uneaſi- 
WT neſs, he ſaid, “ Young man, you find fault with your el- 
ders, as if you knew more than they, or could manage the 
WE horſe better.” —* And I certainly could,” anſwered the 
I prince. If you ſhould not be able to ride him, what for- 
teiture will you ſubmit to for your raſhneſs ?” „ I will pay 
me price of the horſe.” 

= Upon this all the company laughed, but the king and 
WEprince agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the 
borſe, and laying hold on the bridle, turned him to the ſun ; 
lr he had obſerved, it ſeems, that the ſhadow which fell be- 
ie the horſe, and continually moved as he moved, greatly 
Niſturbed him. While his fierceneſs and fury laſted, he kept 
- MiYpcaking to him ſoftly and ftroking him; after which he gently 
e Reet fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon his back, and got his 
„eat very ſafe. Then, without pulling the reins too hard, or 
ing either whip or ſpur, he ſet him agoing. As ſoon as he 
Perceived his uneaſineſs abated, and that he wanted only to 
gun, he put him in a full gallop, and puſhed him on both 
Pith the voice and the ſpur, 
Philip and all his court were in great diſtreſs for him at 


1 cc, and a profound filence took place. But when the prince 
1» ad turned him and brought him ſtraight back, they all re- 
ne Ee ved him with loud acclamations, except his father, who 


ept for joy, and, kifling him, ſaid, “ Seek another kingdom, 
Wy ſon, that may be worthy of thy abilities; for Macedonia 
too ſmall for thee,” Perceiving that he did not eaſily ſub- 
W't to authority, becauſe he would not be forced to any thing, 
t that he might be led to his duty by the gentler hand of 
aſon, he took the method of perſuaſion rather than of com- 
and. He ſaw that his education was a matter of too great 
portance to be truſted to the ordinary maſters in muſic, and 
common circle of ſciences ; and that his genius (to uſe the 
WE prethon of Sophocles) required 
£ The rudder's guidance, and the curb's reſtraint. | 
e therefore ſent for Ariſtotle, the moſt celebrated and learned 
all the philoſophers ; and the reward he gave him for forming 
ſon was not only. honourable, but remarkable for its pro- 


ety, He had ormerly diſmantJed the city of Stagira, 
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find many other books in the upper provinces of Aſia, he wro 
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where that philoſopher was born, and now he rebuilt it, and 
re-eſtabliſhed the inhabitants, who had either fied or been rc. 
duced to flavery. He alſo prepared a lawn, called Miez, 
for their ſtudies and literary converſations ; where they fil 
ſhow us Ariſtotle's ſtone ſeats and ſhady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political 
knowledge, but was alſo inſtructed in thoſe more ſecret and 
profound branches of ſcience, which they call acroamatic and 
epoptic, and which they did not communicate to every com- 
mon ſcholar*. For when Alexander was in Aſia, and received 
information that Ariſtotle had publiſhed fome books in which 
thoſe points were diſcuſſed, he wrote him a letter in behalf of i 

hiloſophy, in which he blamed the courſe he had taken, or 


he following is a copy of it : Ne 
« Alexander to Ariſtotle, proſperity. You did wrong in Me: 
publiſhing the acroamatic parts of ſcience f. In what tall rc 
we differ from others, if the ſublimer knowledge which we 
gained from you, be made common to all the world? for mis 


part, I had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the ſuper Wall 
parts of learning, than in the extent of power and dominion, ch: 


Farewell.” and 

Ariſtotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, and br Won 
way of excuſe for himſelf, made anſwer, that thoſe pcins l; 
were publiſhed and not publiſhed. In fact, his book of me: f: 
taphyſics is written in ſuch a manner, that no one can lem unf. 


that branch of ſcience from it, much leſs teach it others: it 
ferves only to refreſh the memories of thoſe who have ben 
taught by a maſter, 
He loved polite learning too, and his natural thirſt «i 
knowledge made him a man of extenſive reading. Ihe Iliad | 
he thought, as well as called, a portable treaſure of militag Wa 
knowledge ; and he had a copy corrected by Ariſtotle, wht Wa 
is called the caſket copy. Oneficritus informs us, that he ul 
to lay it under his pillow with his ſword. As he could c 


to Harpalus for a ſupply ; who tent him the works of Philittu Wa 
moſt of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and Eſchylu WW 
and the Dithyrambics of Teleſtus and Philoxenus. 
Ariftotle was the man he admired in his younger yet 
and, as he fſaid,himſelf, he had no leſs affection for him ti 
for his own father: © From the one he derived the bleſſingd 
Hfe, from the other the blefling of a good life,” But ate! 


*The ſcholars in genera! were inſtructed only in the exvterie doftrins 
Vide Aul. Gell. lib. xx. cap. 8. 


+ Dotcines tavght by private communication, and delivered viva v 
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vards he looked upon him with an eye of ſuſpicion. He 
never, indeed, did the philoſopher any harm; but the teſti- 
nonies of his regard being neither ſo extraordinary nor ſo en- 
laring as before, he diſcovered ſomething of a coldneſs. 
However, his love of philoſophy, which he was either born 


it, or at leaſt conceived at an early period, never quitted 
a nis ſoul. : ; 

Wen Philip went upon his expedition againſt Byzantium, 
Alexander was only fixteen years of age, yet he was left re- 
d gent of Macedonia, and keeper of the ſeal. The Medari re- 
b Wb-lling during his regency, he attacked and overthrew them, 
took their city, expelled the harbarians, planted there a colony 
en, of people collected from various parts, and gave it the name 


f Alexandropolis. He fought in the battle of Chæronea 
in {Woainſt the Greeks, and is faid to have been the firſt man that 
all proke the ſacred band of Thebans. | 


* 


ve This early diſplay of great talents made Philip very fond of 
my his ſon, ſo that it was with pleaſure he heard the Macedonians 
rt rall Alexander king, and him only general. But the troubles 


01, which his new marriage and his amours cauſed in his family, 
End the bickerings among the women, dividing the whole king- 
| by dom into parties, involved him in many quarrels with his ſon ; 


ns all which were heightened by Olympias, who, being a woman 
ne Wider a jealous and vindictive temper, inſpired Alexander with 
am {unfavourable ſentiments of his father. The miſunderſtanding 
: it Wroke out into a flame on the following occafion : Philip fell 
beet Wn love with a young lady named Cleopatra, at an unſeaſon- 
ble time of life, and married her. When they were cele- 
rating the nuptials, her uncle Attalus, intoxicated with 
lia, liquor, deſired the Macedonians to entreat the gods that this 
e varriage of Philip and Cleopatra might produce a lawful heir 
hie the crown, Alexander, provoked at this, ſaid, „What 
ui hen, doſt thou take me for a baſtard ?” and at the ſame time 
| vl e threw his cup at his head. Hereupon Philip roſe up and 
ro revr his ſword ; but, fortunately for them both, his pation 
ity nd the wine he had drank, made him ſtumble, and he fell, 
y1u exander, taking an inſolent advantage of this circumſtance, 


ad, © Men of Macedon, ſee there the man who was preparin g 
o paſs from Europe into Aſia! he is not able to paſs from 
Dane table to another without falling.” After this inſult, he 
W-rried off. Olympias, and placed her in Epirus, Illyricum 
Pas the country he pitched upon for his own retreat. 

In the mean time, Demaratus, who had engagements of 
toſpitality with the royal family of Macedon, and who, on 
Wat account, could ſpeak his mind freely, came to pay 
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Philip - a viſit, After the firſt civilities, Philip aſked him = | 


& What ſort of agreement ſubſiſted among the Grecks“ Mi ti 
Demaratus anſwered, There is, doubtleſs, much propriety Þ le. 
in your inquiring after the harmony of Greece, who have Mea 
filled your own houſe with ſo much diſcord and diſorder“ b) 
This reproof brought Philip to himſelf, and through the 1A 
mediation of Demaratus, he prevailed with Alexander to re. to 
turn, | ot 


Alexander, in the uneaſineſs theſe ſuſpicions gave him, ſent 
one 'Theflalus, a player, into Caria, to defire the grandee to 
paſs by Aridzus, who was of ſpurious birth, and deficient in 
point of underſtanding, and to take the lawful heir to the 
crown into his alliance. Pexodorus was infinitely more 
pleaſed with this propoſal. But Philip no ſooner had intelli- 
gence of it, then he went to Alexander's apartment, taking 
along with him Philotas, the fon of Parmenio, one of his mot 
intimate friends and companions, and, in bis preſence, re. 
proached him with his degeneracy and meanneſs of ſpirit, in 
thinking of being ſon-in-law to a man of Caria, one of the 
ſlaves of a barbarian king. At the ſame time he wrote to the 
Corinthians, inſiſting that they ſhould ſend Thetlalus to him 
in chains, Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, 
ſome of the other companions of the prince, he baniſhed, 
But Alexander afterwards recalled them, and treated them 
with great diftin£tion. 

Some time after the Carian negotiation, Pauſanias being 
abuſed by order of Attalus and Cleopatra, and not having 
juſtice done him for the outrage, killed Philip. who refuſel 
that juſtice. Olympias was thought to have been principally 
concerned in inciting the young man to that act of revenge; 
but Alexander did not eſcape uncenſured. 

It muſt be acknowledged, however, that he cauſed diligent 
ſearch to be made after the perſons concerned in the ailal- 
fination, and took care to have them puniſhed ; and he ex- 
prefled his indignation at Olympias's cruel treatment d 
Cleopatra in his ablence, 

He was only twenty years old when he ſucceeded to the 
crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dat- 
gerous parties, and. implacable animoſities. The barbarou 
nations, even thoſe that bordered upon Macedonia, could nt 
brook ſubjection, and they longed for their natural kings 
Philip had ſubdued Greece by his. victorious arms, but not 
having had time to accuſtom her to the yoke, he had throw! 
matters into confuſion, rather than produced any firm {ettl- 
ment, and he left the whole in a tumultuous ſtate, The young 
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king's Macedonian eounſellors, alarmed at the troubles which 
threatened him, adviſed him to give up Greece entirely, or at 
leaſt to make no attempts upon it with the ſword ; and to re- 
cal the wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, 
by applying healing mealures to the beginning of the revolt. 
Alexander, on the contrary, was of opinion, that the only way 
to ſecurity, and a thorough eſtabliſhment of his affairs, was to 
proceed with ſpirit and magnanimity. For he was perſuaded, 
that if he appeared to abate of his dignity in the leatt article, 
„be would be univerſally inſulted. He therefore quieted the 
commotions, and put a ſtop to the riſing wars among the bar- 
, barians, by marching with the utmoſt expedition as far as the 
Danube, where he fought a great battle with Syrmus, king of 
Wthe Triballi, and defeated him. 


- WE Some time alter this, having intelligence that the Thebans 
ad revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted the ſame 
,. entiments, he reſolved to ſhow them he was no longer a boy, 
nend advanced immediately through the paſs of Thermopylæ. 
e Demoſthenes,” faid he, “called me a boy, while I was in 
- MY! yricum, and among the Triballi, and a ſtripling when in 


n WE heflaly ; but I will ſhow him before the walls of Athens that 
17 C 2 am a man.“ 


« 


1, WS When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was 
m Pilling to give the inhabitants time to change their ſentiments 
He only demanded Phœnix and Prothytes, the firſt promoters 

ns ef the revolt, and proclaimed an amneſty to all the ref. 
ns gut the Thebans, in their turn, demanded that he ſhould 
{el eliver up to them Philotas and Antipater, and invited, by. 
ly und of trumpet, all men to join them, who choſe to aſſiſt in 
re; FE covering the liberty of Greece. Alexander then gave the 
is to the Macedonians, and the war began with great fury. 

em he Thebans, who had the combat to maintain againſt forces 
fal. a itly ſuperior in number, behaved with a courage and ardour 
er above their ſtrength. But when the Macedonian garriſon 
of EF! down from the Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, 


ey were ſurrounded on all ſides, and moſt of them cut in 
the nad The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with the 
121- Wa ound. 


rous WH Alexander expected that the reſt of Greece, aſtoniſhed and 


| not imidated by ſo dreadful a puniſhment of the Thebans, 
ing, uld ſubmit in ſilence. Yet he found a mage plauſible pre- 
t not ce for his ſeverity; giving out that his late proceedings 
rown re intended to gratify his allies, being adopted in purſuance 
ettle⸗ complaints made avainſt Thebes by the people of Phocis 


oung bara. He exempted the prieſts, all that the Macedo- 


nians were bound to by the ties of hoſpitality, the poſterity d 


Pindar, and ſuch as had oppoſed the revolt: the reſt he (014 or 
for {laves, to the number of thirty thouſand, There were Mee 
above fix thouſand killed in the battle. TIT 

The calamities which that wretched city ſuffered, were Mie 
various and horrible. A party of Thracians demoliſhed the in 
houſe of Timoclea, a woman of quality and honour. —The Mit! 
ſoldiers carried off the booty; and the captain, after having m 
violated the lady, aſked her whether ſhe had not ſome god Mer 
and filver concealed ? She ſaid the had; and taking him alone er 
into the garden, ſhowed him a well, into which, ſhe told hin MR F 
ſhe had thrown every thing of value, when the city was taken, nd 
The officer ſtooped down to examine the well; upon which ier, 
the puſhed him in, and then defpatched him with ſtones, Wy 
The Thracians coming up, ſeized and bound her hands, and a th 
carried her before Alexander, who immediately perceived by e 
her look and gait, and the fearleſs manner in which the f- Went 
lowed that ſavage crew, that ſhe was a woman of quality and if 
ſuperior ſentiments. The king demanded who ſhe was? Sh: Pein 
anſwered, *« I am the ſiſter of Theagenes, who, in capacity of eher 
general, fought Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell n W 
the battle of Chæronea.“ Alexander, admiring her anſwer, edit 
and the bold action ſhe had performed, commanded her tobe er 
ſet at liberty, and her children with her. pre 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though they es. Ner 


preſſed great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. Tee 
though they were upon the point of celebrating the feaſt of the Mex 
great , myſteries, they omitted it on account of the mourning WP: 
that took place, and received ſuch of the Thebans as eſcape! i 

the 8 wreck, with all imaginable kindneſs into their city. 
But whether his fury, like that of a lion, was ſatiated witl 
blood, or whether he had a mind to efface a moſt cruel ani 
barbarous action by an act of clemency, he not only over: Wn 
looked the complaints he had againſt them, but defired then 
to look well to their affairs, becauſe if any thing happened i 
him, Athens would give law to Greece. 

A general aſſembly of the Greeks being held at the Iſthnu; 
of Corinth, they came to a reſolution to ſend their quot» 
with Alexander againſt the Perſians, and he was unanimoulWl 
elected captain- general. Many ſtateſmen and philoſophml 
came to congratulate him on the oceaſion; and he hoped thi 
Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived at Corinth, would bed 
the number. Finding, however, that he made but little "MM 
count of Alexander, and that he preferred the enjoyment of l 
leiſure in a part of the ſuburbs called Cranium, he went to 
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im. Diogenes happened to be lying in the ſun; and at the 
p proach of fo many people, he raiſed himielf up a little, and 
ed his eyes upon Alexander. "The king addreſſed him in 
Wn obliging manner, and atked him, © If there was any thing 
We could ſerve him in?“ © Only ſtand a little ont of my ſun- 
inc,“ ſaid Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, was ſtruck 
With ſuch ſurpriſe at finding himſelf ſo little regarded, and favs 
wmething ſo great in that carcletineſs, that, while his courtiers 
ere ridiculing the philoſopher as a monſter, he ſaid, “ If I 
Were not Alexander, I ſhould with to be Diogenes.“ 

W He choſe to conſult the oracle about the event of the war, 


n. Wn for that purpoſe went to Delphi. He happened to arrive 
h iere on one of the days called inauſpicious, upon which the 
; Wav permitted no man to put his queſtion, At firſt he ſent 
11 WH the prophetels, to entreat her to do her office ; but finding 
by Pe refuſed to comply, and alleged the law in her excuſe, he 
|. ent himſelf, and drew her by force into the temple. Then, 
if conquered by his violence, the faid, “ My ſon, thou art 
he WW vincible.” Alexander, hcaring this, ſaid, He wanted no 
her anſwer, for he had the very oracle he deſired.” | 
in WS When he was on the point of ſetting out upon his ex- 
er, edition, he had many ſigns ſrom the divine powers. Among 
be he reft, the ſtatue of Orpheus in Libethra, which was of 
Fpreſs wood, was in a profule ſweat for ſeveral days. The 
ex- WE nerality apprehended this to be an ill prefage ; but Ariſtander 
or, e them difmils their tears, —< It ſiguificd,“ he faid, “ that 
the WW 'exander would perform actions ſo worthy to be celebrated, 
ing Wat they would coſt the poets and muſicians much labour and 
vel BY eat,” : 
tr, As to the number of his troops, thoſe that put it at the 
vin tt, ſay, he carried over thirty thouſand foot, and five thous 
d horſe ; and they who put it at the moſt, tell us, his arm 
ver nſiſted of thirty-ſour thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
hende money provided for their ſublittence and pay, according 
aufe Kriſtobulus, was only ſeventy talents ; Duris ſays, he had 


more than would maintain them one month; but Oneſicritus 


mu rms, that he borrowed two hundred talents for that pur- 
me) 


ou However, though his proviſion was fo ſmall, he choſe, at 
hen einbarkation, to inquire into the circumſtances of his 
n ends; and to one he gave a farm, to another a village; to 
be che revenue of a borough, and to that of a poſt. 

le at As ſoon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, where he ſacri- 
of ed to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes. He alſo 


ointed the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oil, and ran 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: thought that hero extremely happy, in having found a faithful 
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round it with his friends, naked, according to the cuſtom tha; | 
obtains ; after which he put a crown upon it, declaring, « Ic , 


friend while he lived, and after his death an excellent herald 
to ſet forth his praiſe.“ As he went about the city to lk We 
upon the curioſities, he was aſked, whether he choſe to ive . 
Paris's Iyre ? “ ſet but little value, ſaid he,“ upon the lyre : 
of Paris; but it would give me pleaſure to ſee that of Achilles, 


to which he ſung the glorious actions of the brave.” A 

In the mean time, Daris's generals had aflembled a great: 6 
army, and taken poſt upon the banks of the Granicus; ſo Ty 
that Alexander was under the necetiity of fighting there, to -: 
open the gates of Aſia, Many of his officers were app:chen- Wi M. 
ſive of the depth of the river, and the rough and uneven "mY 
banks on the other fide ; and ſome thovght a proper regard Ka 


ſhould be paid to a traditionary uſage with reſpect to the time, 
For the kings of Macedon never uſed to march ont to & def 
in the month Daiſins. Alexander cured them of this piece of WY Ae 
ſuperſtition, by ordering that month to be called 7% fee $a BS 0 
Artemiſius. And when Parmenio objected to his attem; P. 

a paſſage ſo late in the day, he ſaid, % The Helleſpont w wo! " hi had 
bluſh, if, after having paſſed it, he ſhould be afraid of the 1 © 

Granicus.“ At the ſame time he threw himſelf into. the fir:m Wi kit 
with thirteen troops of horſe ; and as he advanced in the face b 


of the enemy's arrows, in ſpite of the ſteep banks which were — 
lined with cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity of the n- m 
ver, which often bore him down or covered him with its fand 
waves, his motions ſeemed rather the effects of madneſs than 1 e 
ſound ſenſe. He held on, however, till, by great and fur- wha. 
priſing efforts, he gained the oppoſite banks; which the mul ere A 
made extremely {lippery and dangerous. —When he ws WW of I, 
there, he was forced to itand an engagement with the ene- the ) 
my, hand to hand, and with great contuſion on his part, be. to the 
cauſe they attacked his men as faſt as they came over, heft U ke 
he had time to form them. For the P'erſian troops charging «am 
with loud thouts, and with horſe againſt horſe, made 00 as 
uſe of their ſpears, and, when thuie were broken, of that Wl "yp 
fwords. & urpl; 

Numbers preſſed hard on Alexander, becauſe he was e rom 
to be diſtinguiſhed both by his buckler, and by his crelt, c Tu 
each fide o which was 4 large and beautiful plume of wiit eee 27 
feathers, His cuiraſs was pierced by a javelin at the jo. al or 
But he eſcaped unhurt. After this, Rhkaſaces and Spiths: ade 


dates, two officers of great diſtinction, attacked him at ode 
He avoided Spithridates with great addreſs, and received 
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Mic ſaces with ſuch a ſtroke of his ſpear upon his breaſtplate, 
that it broke in pieces. Then he drew his ſword to deſpatch 
him, but his adverſary ſtill maintained the combat. Mean- 
time, Spithridates came up on one ſide of him, and raiſing 
himſelt up on his horſe, gave him a blow with his battle-ax, 
which cut off his creſt, with one fide of the plume. Nay, the 
force of it was ſuch, that the helmet could hardly reſiſt it; it 
even penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to re- 
peat his ſtroke, when the celebrated Clitus prevented him, 
by running him through the body with his ſpear. At the 
{ame time Alexander brought Rhœſaces to the ground with 
his ſword, 

While the cavalry were fighting with ſo much fury, the 
Macedonian phalanx paſſed the river, and then the infantry 
likewiſe engaged. The enemy made no great or long reſiſt- 
ance, but ſoon turned their backs and fled, all but the Gre- 
cian mercenaries, who making a ſtand upon an eminence, 
defired Alexander to give his word of honour that the 


chould be ſpared. But that prince, influenced rather by his 


paſſion than his reaſon, inſtead of giving them quarter, ad- 


| , vanced to attack them, and was ſo warmly received, that he 
bad his horſe killed under him. It was not, however, the fa- 


mous Bucephalus. In this diſpute he had more of his men 


killed and wounded, than in all the reſt of the battle; fer 


b here they had to do with experienced ſoldiers, who fought 
with a courage heightened by deſpair. 


The barbarians, we are told, loſt in this battle twenty thou- 


ſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe; whereas 
Alexander had no more than thirty-four men killed, nine of 
which were infantry. To do honour to their memory, he 


W erected a ſtatue to each of them in braſs, the workmanſhip 
Jof Lyſippus. And that the Greeks might have their ſhare in 
che glory of the day, he ſent them preſents out of the ſpoil : 
to the Athenians in particular he ſent three hundred bucklers. 
Upon the reſt of the ſpoils he put this pompons inſcription, 
YON BY ALEXANDER THE SON OF PHILIP, AND THE 
GREEKS (EXCEPTING THE LACEDZMONIANS), OF THE 
WP ARBARIANS IN ASIA, The greateſt part of the plate, the 


urple furniture, and other things of that kind which he took 


From the Perſians, he ſent to his mother. 


This battle made a great and immediate change in the 
ice of Alexander's affairs; inſomuch that Sardis, the princi- 


al ornament of the Perſian empire on the maritime ſide, 
Wade its ſubmiſſion. All the other cities followed its ex- 


ple, except Halicarnaſſus and Miletus; theſe he took by 
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ſtorm, and ſubdued all the adjacent country. After this be 
remained ſome time in ſuſpence as to the courle he ſhoull 
take, At one time he was for going, with great expedition, u 
riſk all upon the fate of one battle with Darius; at an. 
other he was for firſt reducing all the maritime provinces : that 
when he had exerciſed and ſtrengthened himſelf by thoſe in. 
termediate actions and acquiſitions, he might then march 
againſt that prince. 

He had ſtayed ſome time at Phaſelis; and having foun ui 
the market-place a ſtatue of IJheodectes, who was 6! tt 
place, but then dead, he went out one evening when he u 


drank freely at ſupper, in maſquerade, and covered the 13. 


tue with garlands. Thus, in an hour of feſtivity, he paid in 


agreeable compliment to the memory of a man with whon: e 
had formerly had a connection, by means of Ariſtotle and phi- WM 


loſophy. 


After this he ſubdued ſuch of the Piſidians as had revolt, 
and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordium, which 
ſaid to have been the ſeat of the ancient Midas, he found te 
famed chariot, faſtened with cords, made of the bark of ti: 
cornel-tree, and was informed of a tradition, firmly believe! 


among the barbarians, * That the Fates had decrecd tt: 
empire of the world to the man who ſhould untie the knit, 


Moſt hiſtorians ſay, it was twiſted ſo many private ways, 
and the ends fo artfully concealed within, that Alexander, Þ 
finding he could not untie it, cut it aſunder with his word 


5 


and ſo made many ends inſtead of two. But AriſtobulwÞ 


affirms, that he eaſily untied it, by taking out the pin whic! 
taſtened the yoke to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke 
itſelf. 


His next acquiſitions were Paphlagonia and Cappadocia; 
and there news was brought him of the death of Memn, 


who was the moſt reſpectable officer Darius had in the mar: 


time parts of his kingdom, and likely to have given the 1. 
vader moſt trouble. "This confirmed him in his reſolution d 


marching into the upper provinces of Aſia, 
By this time Darius had taken his departure from Suſa, full 


of confidence in his numbers, for his army conſiſted of no 


than ſix hundred thouſand combatants; and greatly enco- 


raged beſides by a dream, which the magi had interpreted Wl 
ther in the manner they thought would pleaſe him, tr 


with a regard to probability. He dreamed, * that he fu 


the Macedonian phalaux all on fire, and that Alexander, ! 
the dreſs which he, Darius, had formerly worn, when one d 
the king's courtiers, acted as his ſervant ; after which All 
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ander went into the temple of Belus, and there ſuddenly diſ- 
appeared. By this heaven ſeems to have ſignified, that pro- 
ſperity and honour would attend the Macedonians ; and that 
Alexander would become maiter oft Atta, like Darius before 
him, who, of a ſimple courier, became a king ; but that he 
would nevertheleſs ſoon die, and leave his glory behind him. 
Darius was ſtill more encouraged by Alexander's long ſtay 
in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the effect of his fear. 
But the real cauſe of his ſtay was ſickneſs, which ſome attri- 
bute to his great fatigues, and others to his bathing in the 
SS river Cydnus, whoſe water is extremely cold. His phyfi- 
cians durſt not give him any medicines, becanſe they thought 
Ss themſelves not ſo certain of the cure, as of the danger they 
W mult incur in the application; for they feared, the Macedo» 
W nians, if they did not ſucceed, would ſuſpect them of ſome 
bad practice. Philip, the Arcanian, ſaw how deſperate the . 
W king's caſe was, as well as the reſt; but, beſide the confi- 
dence he had in his friendſhip, he thought it the higheſt in- 
Wgratitude, when his maſter Wa in ſo much danger, not to 
Friſk ſomething with him, in exhauſting all his art for his re- 
Wick, He therefore attempted the cure, and found no diffi- 
1 A in perſuading the king to wait with patience till his 
nedicine was prepared, or to take it when ready; fo deſirous 
vas he of a ſpecdy recovery, in order to proſecute the war. 
Ihe medicine, indeed, was ſo ſtrong, and overpowered his 
pirits in ſuch a manner, that at firſt he was ſpeechleſs, and 
Niſcovered ſcarce any ſign of ſenſe or life. But afterwards 
e was ſoon relieved by this faithful phyſician, and reco- 
eered fo well that he was able to ſhow himſelf to the Mace- 
Nonians, whoſe diſtreſs did not abate till he came perſonally 
eeſore them. | 
There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian fugitive, 
amed Amyntas, who knew perfectly well the diſpoſition of 
lexander. This man, perceiving that Darius prepared to 
arch through the ſtraits in queſt of Alexander, begged of 
Wim to remain where he was, and take the advantage of re- 
eiving an enemy, ſo much inferior to him in number, upon 
rgc and ſpacious plains. Darius anſwered, © He was afraid 
that caſe the enemy would fly without coming to an ac- 
on, and Alexander eſcape him.” If that is all your fear,” 
MF Plied the Macedonian, let it give you no farther uneaſi- 
es; for he will come to ſeek you, and is already on his 
arch.“ However, his repreſentations had no effect: Da- 
(us ſet out for Cilicia; and Alexander was making for Syria 
=P queſt of him. But happening to miſs each other in the 
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night, they both turned back; Alexander rejoicing in hi 
good fortune, and haſtening to meet Darius in the traits; 
while Darius endeavoured to diſengage himſelf, and recover 
his former camp. For by this time he was ſenſible of his error 
in throwing himſelf into ground hemmed in by the ſea «© 
one fide, and the mountains on the other, and interſected hy 
the river Pinaris; ſo that it was impracticable for cavalr, 
and his infantry could only a& in ſmall and broken partic, 
while, at the fame time, this ſituation was extremely conve- 
nient for the enemy's inferior numbers, 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the ſcene of ac- 
tion; but the {ſkilful diſpoſition of his forces contributed {ti 


more to his gaining the victory. As his army was very ſmall Þ 
in compariton of that of Darius, he took care to draw it uy 
ſo as to prevent its being furrounded, by ſtretching out ha 
right wing farther than the enemy's left. In that wing he 
acted in perſon, and, fighting in the foremoſt ranks, put the 
barbarians to flight. e was wounded, however, m the Þ 
thigh, and, according to Chares, by Darius, who engaged 


him hand to hand. But Alexanter, in the account * 


gave Antipater of the battle, does not mention who it ws 


that wounded him. He only ſays, he received a wound in 
his thigh * a ſword, and that no dangerous conſequences 
followed it: 

The A was a very ſignal one; for he killed above a 


hundred and ten thouſand of the enemy. Nothing ws Þþ 


wanting to complete it but the taking of Darius; and that 
prince eſcaped narrowly, having got the ſtart of his purſuer 


only for four or five turlongs. Alexander took his charict 
A: 10 


and his bow, and returned with them to his Macedoni:ns, 
He found them loading themſelves with the plunder of the 
enemy's camp, which was rich and various; though Darius 
to make his troops fitter for ation, had left moſt of the bag- 
gage in Damaſcus. The Macedonians had reſerved for ther 
maſter the tent of Darius, in which he found officers of the 
houſehold magnificently clothed, rich furniture, and gre! 
quantities of gold and filver. 

As he was ſitting down to table, an account was brought 
him, that among the priſoners were the mother and wie d 
Darins, and two unmarried daughters ; and that upon ſeeing 
his chariot and bow, they broke out into great lamentations 


concluding that he was dead. Alexander, after ſome pauls 


during which he was rather commiſerating their misfor 


tunes, than rejoicing in his own ſucceſs, ſent Leonatus vB 


ailure them, That Darius was not dead; that they hit 
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nothing to fear from Alexander, for his diſpute with Darius 
Vas only for empire; and that they ſhould find themſelves 
provided for in the ſame manner as when Darius was in his 
greateſt proſperity.” It this meſſage to the captive princeſſes 
was gracious and humane, his actions were ſtill more ſo. He 
allowed them to do the funeral honours to what Perſians 
they pleaſed, and for that purpoſe furniſhed them out of the 
Iſpoils with robes, and all the other decorations that were 
Weuſtomary, They had as many domeſtics, and were ſerved 
In all reſpects in as honourable a manner as before ; indeed, 
heir appointments were greater. But there was another part 
f his behaviour to them ſtill more noble and princety. 
Hough they were now captives, he confidered that they 
Pere ladies, not only of high rank, but of great modeſty and 
Pirkue, and took care that they ſhould not hear an indecent 
Nord, nor have the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpedt any danger to their 
Wonour. Nay, as if they had been in a holy temple, or aſyl.:n 
f virgins, rather than in an enemy's can:p, they lived unſcen 

Ind unapproached in the moſt ſacred privacy. 
IL is ſaid, the wife of Darius was one of the moſt beautiful 
omen, as Darius was one of the talleſt and handſomeſt men 
In the world, and that their daughters much reſembled them. 
But Alexander, no doubt, thought it more glorious and 
Worthy of a king to conquer himſelf, than to ſubdue his ene- 


8 


ies, and therefore never approached one of them. As for 
e other female captives, though they were tall and beauti- 
il, Alexander took no farther notice of them than to ſay, 


Wy way of jeſt, What eye ſores theſe Perſian women are!“ 
le found a counter-charm in the beauty of ſelf-government 
=: lobriety ; and, in the ſtrength of that, paſſed them by, as 
many ſtatues. He uſed to ſay, * That ſleep, and the com- 
erce with the lex, were the things that made him moſt ſen- 
ble of his mortality.” For he confidered both wearineſs and 
Wealure as the natural effects of our weaknets, 
He was allo very temperate in eating. Of this there are 


any proofs ; and we have a remarkable one in what he ſaid 

= > Ada, whom he called his mother, and had made queen ot 
it ra. Ada, to expreſs her aflectionate regurds, feat him 
of ery day a number of excellent diſhes and a handſome de- 
N rt; and at laſt ſhe ſent him ſome of her beſt cooks and 


f ers. But he ſaid, © He had no need of them; for he 
a been ſupplied with better cooks by his tator Leonidas; a 
W=rch before day to dreſs his dinner, and a light dinner to 

epare his ſupper,” He added, that the ſame Leonidas 
a 
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uſed to examine the cheſts and wardrobes in which his bel. 
ding and clothes were put, leſt ſomething of luxury and . 
ertluity ſhould be introduced there by his mother.” 

Nor was he ſo much addicted to wine as he was thous}! 
to be. It was ſuppoſed fo, becaute he paſſed much of t:; 
time at table; but that time was ſpent rather in talking th: 
drinking; every cup introducing ſome long diſcourſe. Be. 
ſides, he never made theſe long meals but when he had abun 
dance of leiſure upon his hands, When buſineſs called, hz 
was not to be detained by wine, or ſleep, or pleaſure, or hq. 
nourable love, or the moſt entertaining ſpectacle, tlu:h 
the motions of other generals have been retarded by ſon: 
theſe things. His lite ſufficiently confirms this affertion; 
for, though very ſhort, he performed in it innumerable great 
actions. 

On his days of leiſure, as ſoon as he was riſen he ſacrifice 
to the gods; after which he took his dinner fitting. The ref 
of the day he ſpent in hunting, or deciding the differences 
among his troops, or in reading and writing. If he wa 
upon a march which did not require haſte, he would exercif 
himſelf in ſhooting and darting the javelin, or in mountirs 
and alighting from a chariot in tull ſpeed. Sometimes ah 
he diverted himſelf with fowling and tox-hunting, as we tint 
by his journals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to be” refteſtel 
with the bath and with oil, he inquired of the ſtewards c hi 
kitchen, whether they had prepared every thing in a hand: 
ſome manner for ſupper. Jt was not till late in the evening, 
and when night was come on, that he tcok this meal, and then 
he eat in a recumbent poſture, He was very attentive to hi 
gueſts at table, that they might be ferved equally, and nuns 
neglected. His entertainments, as v,e have already obſerve, 
latted many hours; but they were lengthened ont rather br 
converſation than drinking. His converſation, in many w. 
ſpects, was more agreeable than that of moſt princes, for it 
was not deficient in the graces of ſociety. His only fault ws 
his retaining ſo much oi the ſoldier, as to indulge a trouble 
ſome vanity. He would not only boaſt of his own action 
but ſuffered himſelf to be cajoled by flatterers to an ama! 
degree. Theſe wretches were an intolerable burden to the! 
of the company, who did not chooſe to contend with them it 
adulation, nor yet to appear behind them in their opinion d 
their king's achievements, 

As to delicacies, he had ſo little regard for them, that wht! 
the choiceſt fruit and fiſh were brought him from Cittari 
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countries and ſeas, he would ſend ſome to each of his friends, 
and he very often left none for himſelf, Yet there was always 
a magnificence at his table, and the expence roſe with his 
fortune, till it came to ten thouſand drachmas for one enter- 
E tainment. There it ſtood : and he did not ſuffer thoſe that 
invited him to exceed that ſum, | 
It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, be- 
fore he went farther, to gain the maritime powers. Upon 
application, the kings of Cyprus and Phœnicia made their 
ſubmiſſion : only Tyre held out. He beſieged that city ſeven 
months, during which time he erected vaſt mounts of earth, 
plied it with his engines, and inveſted it on the tide next the 
Sica with two hundred galleys. 
About the middle of the ſiege, he made an excurſion againſt 
the Arabians who dwelt about Antilibanus, There he ran a 
great riſk of his life on account of his preceptor Lyſimachus, 
who infiſted on attending bim; being, as he alleged, neither 
Solder nor leſs valiant than Phaznix. But when they came to 
Sthe hills, and quitted their horſes, to march up on foot, the 
reſt of the party got tar before Alexander and Lyfimachus, 
Night came on, and, as the enemy was at no great diſtance, 
the king would not leave his preceptor borne down with 
Watigue and the weight of years. Therefore, while he was 
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encouraging and helping him forward, he was inſenſibly fe- «ll 
Parated from his troops, and had a dark and very cold night nw 
to paſs in an expoſed and ditmal ſituation. In this perplexity, 9 
he obſerved at a diſtance a number ot ſcattered fires which the 1 ; 


Enemy had lighted ; and depending upon his twittnels and 4d 
Activity, as well as accuſtomed to extricate the Macedonians 14 
but of every ditliculty, by taking a ſhare in the labour and dan- | 
per, he ran to the next fire. After having killed two of the "+4 
ESarbarians that fat watching it, he ſeized a lighted brand, and 1 
daſtened with it to his party, who ſoon kindled a great fire, Sit 
The fight of this ſo intimidated the enemy, that many of them 
ed, and thoſe who ventured to attack him, were repulſed with 
Soniiderable loſs, 
From thence he marched into Syria, and laid fiege to Gaza, 
e capital of that country, While he was employed there, 
bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod of earth upon his thoulder, 
ad then going to perch on the eroſs cords with which they 
a rned the engines, was entangled and taken, The event an- 
eered Ariſtander's interpretation of this fign : Alexander was 
Founded in the ſhoulder, but took the city. He tent moſt of 
Ws i{poils to Olympias and Cleopatra, and others of his friends. 
- Q 2 
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His tutor Leonidas was not forgotten; and the preſent . 
It conſiſted of 6 
hundred talents weight of frankincenſe, and a hundred 


made him had ſomething particular in it. 


myrrh, and was ſent upon the recollection of the hopes he! 
conceived when a boy. 
ſerved Alexander at a ſacrifice throwing incenſe into the { 
by handfuls ; upon which he ſaid, © Alexander, when you hz 
- conquered the country where ſpices grow, you may be th 
liberal of your incenſe ; but, in the mean time, uſe what n 
have more ſparingly.” He therefore wrote thus: 
tent you frankincenſe and myrrh in abundance, that you nz 
be no longer a churl to the gods.” 

A caſket being one day brought him, which appeared « 
of the moft curious and valuable things among the treafr 


and the whole equipage of Darius, he aſked his friends wi; 
they thought moſt worthy to be put in it? Different thing 
were to be propoſed, but he ſaid, © The Iliad moſt deſenq 
This particular 1s mentioned by ſeveral writ 
And it what the Alexandrians ſay, upon the fai 
of Heraclides, be true, Homer was no bad auxiliary, or uſe 
They tell us, that vs 
Alexander had conquered Egypt, and determined to build the 
a great city, which was to be peopled-with Greeks, and cal 


ſuch a caſe.” 


of credit. 
. counſellor, in the courſe of the war. 
after his own name, by the advice of his architects he h 


marked out a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay i 
foundation ; but a wonderful dream made him to fix ups 


another ſituation. He thought a perſon with gray hair, ani 
very venerable aſpect, approached him, and repeated ihe 


lowing lines : 
High o'er a gulfy ſea the Pharian Iſle 
Fronts the deep roar of diſen:boguing Nile. | Pet 
Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and went! 
Pharos, which at that time was an land lying a little abo 
the Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to the ci 
tinent by a cauſeway. He no ſooner caſt his eyes upon tt 
place, than he perceived the commodiouſneſs of the tituatia 
It is a tongue of land, not unlike an /hmus, whoſe bread: 
is proportionable to its length. On one fide it has a g 
lake, and on the other the ſea” which there forms a capaci® 
harbour. This led him to declare, © that Homer, amo! 
his other admirable qualifications, was an excellent ard 
tect, and he ordered a city to be planned ſuitable to tit 
ground, and its appendent conveniencies. For wang 
chalk, they made uſe of flour, which anſwered well enouf 
upon a black ſoil, and they drew a line with it about the p 


It ſeems Leonidas one day ha 1 
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-ircular bay. The arms of this ſemicircle were terminated 
ſtraight lines, ſo that the whole was in the form of a Ma- 
lonian cloak. 
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Ee execution of the plan he left to his architects, and 

Ent to viſit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long 

laborious journey; and beſide the fatigue, there were two HI. 
Neat dangers attending it. Ihe one was, that their water i174 
Wight fail, in a deſert of many days' journey which afforded ll 
@ ſupply; and the other, that they might be ſurpriſed by a } . 
lent ſouth wind amidit the waſtes of tand, as it happened © 1 
Ing before to the army of Cambyles, The wind raiſed the ö 1 
Ind, and rolled it in ſuch waves, that it devoured full fitty 1 | 
Boulſand men. Theſe difficulties were conſidered and repre - * a 
Nied to Alexander: but it was not caly to divert him from 0 = 
Dy of his purpoſes. Fortune had ſupported him in ſuch a 18 
inner, that his reſolutions were become invincibly ſtrong ; Ll 9 
his courage inſpired him with ſuch a ſpirit of adventure, 1 
Wat he thought it not enough to be victorious in the field. — 1 


Wt he mult conquer both time and place, 
When he had paſſed the deſert, and was arrived at the 1 
Jace, the miniſter of Ammon received him with ſalutations BY. 
Im the god, as from a father. And when he inquired, 3 
Whether any of the aſſaſſins of his father had eſcaped 
im?“ the prieſt defired he would not expreſs himſelt in that 
Danner, for his father was not a mortal.” Then he atk- 
,“ Whether all the murderers of Philip were puniſhed 3 
and whether it was given the proponent to be the conqueror 
a the world?“ Jupiter anſwered, © That he granted him 
, that high diſtinction; and that the death of Philip was ſulli- 
J entiy avenged.” Upon this, Alexander made his acknows- 
ments to the god by rich offerings, and loaded the prieſts . 
With preſents of great value. This is the account moſt hifto- 
ans give us of the affair of the oracle; but Alexander him- 
„et, in the letter he wrote to his mother on that occaſion, 
ly fays, © He received certain private anſwers from the 


ale, which he would communicate to her, and her only, at 
„es return,” 

UE "7 * . 

9 He went to hear Pſammo, an Egyptian philoſopher, and 
ee laying of his that pleaſed him molt was, © That all men 


governed by God, for in every thing that which rules and 
erns is divine.” But Alexander's own maxim was more 
Nreeable to ſound philoſophy : he ſaid, © God is the com- 


Non father of men, but more particularly of the good and 
Wirtuous,” 


3 
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When among the barbarians, indeed, he affected a loft 
port, ſuch as might ſuit a man perfectly convinced of hie . 
vine original; but it was in a ſwall degree, and with grer 
caution, that he affumed any thing of divinity among th- 
Greeks, We muſt except, however, that he wrote to my 
Athenians concerning Samos, “ Tt was not ] wio gave vo 
that free and famous « city, but your then Lord, who was cally 
my father,“ meaning Philip. 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with an arrow, 
and experienced great torture from it, he ſaid, ** My friend; 


this is blood, and not the ichor 
«© Which bleſt immortals ſhed ” 


gods with facrifices and ſolemn procettions ; on which occatiur 
the people were entertained with mutic and dancing, and 114- 
gedies were preſented in the greateſt perfection, not guy in 


emulation in thoſe who exhibited them. 
are choſen by lot out of the tribes to conduct thoſe exhibitions; 
but in this caſe the princes of Cyprus vied with each othe 
with incredible ardour; particularly Nicocreon king of Salami 
and Paſicrates king of Soli. They choſe the moſt celebrate 
actors that could be found; Paſicrates riſked the victory ufd 
Athenodorus, and Nicocreon npon Theſſalus. Alexander is 
tereſted himſelf particularly in behalf of the latter; but di 
not diſcover his attachment, till Athenodorus was declare 
victor by all the ſuffrages. 
ſaid, © T commend the judges for what they have done; ut 


'Thefialus conquered,” | 
It was about this time that he received a letter from Darin 


and future friendſhip, to pay him ten thouſand talents in rat: 

ſom of the priſoners, to cede to him all the countries on thi 
ſide the Euphrates, and to give him his daughter in marrhg. 
Upon his communicating theſe propoſals to his frienk 
Parmenio ſaid, “ If I were Alexander, I would accept them 
4 So would I,” ſaid Alexander, © if IJ were Parmenio.” 11: 
anſwer he gave Darius was, © That if he would come to hin 

he ſhould tind the beſt of treatment ; if not, he muſt go al 
ſeek him.” 

In conſequence of this declaration he began his march 
but he repented that he had ſet out fo ſoon, when he recen 
information that the wiſe of Darius was dead, That prin 


et his return from Egypt to Phœnicia, he honoured the 


reſpect of the magnificence of the ſcenery, but the ipuit d 
In Athens perſon; 


Then, as he left the theatirc, e 


Would have given half my kingdom rather than have tf 


in which that prince propoſed, on condition of a paciticatag 
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died in childbed; and the concern of Alexander was great, be- 


cauſe he loſt an opportunity of exerciſing his clemency. All 
Ihe could do was to return, and bury her with the utmoſt 
magnificence. One of the eunuchs of the bedchamber, 
| named Tireus, who was taken priſoner along with the 


= princeſſes, at this time made his elcape out of the camp, and 


1 rode off to Darius, with news of the queen 8 s death. 

Darius ſmote upon bis Head, and thed a torrent of tears. 

Aſter which he cricd out, © Ah cruel deftiny of the Perſians ! 

# Was the wife and ſiſter of their king, not only to be taken 

captive, but after her death to be deprived of the oblequies due 
Fe her high rank!“ The eunuch anſwered, “As to her obſe- 

| quies, 0 king, and all the honours the e had a right to 


8 Je aim, there is no realon to blame the evil genius of the Per- 


lians. For neither my miſtreſs Statira, during her life, or your 
5 royal mother, or children, milled any of the a: dv antages of their 
7 former fortune, except the beholding the light of your coun 


J tenance, which the great Oromaſdes will again cauſe to thine 
with as much luſtre as before. So far from being deprived of 


any of the ſolemnities of a funeral, the queen was honoured 


with the tears of her very enemies. For Alexander is as mild 


in the uſe of his victories, as he is terrible in battle.“ 


Alexander having ſubdued all on this ſide the Euphrates, 


Ireen his march againſt Darius, who had taken the field with 
za million of men. During this march, one of his friends 
mentioned to him, as a matt, ter that might divert him, that the 
ſervants of the army had divided themſelves into two bands, 
zand that each had choſen a chief, one of which they called 
Alexander, and the other Darius. Trey began to ſkirmiſh 
with clods, and afterwards fought with their fitts ; and, at laſt, 
heated with a defire of victory, many of them came to ſiones 
and ſticks, inſomuch that they could hardly be parted. The 
king, upon this report, ordered the two chiefs to fight iu ſingle 
Wcombat, and armed Alexander with his own hands, while 
3 WPhilotas did the ſame for Darius. The whole army ſtood and 


#4 (ape 4 = g 
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looked on, conſidering the event of this combat as a preſage 


Wok the iſſue of the war. The two champions fought with 
great fury; but he who bore the name of Alexander proved 
victorious. He was rewarded with a preſent of twelve villages, 
al allowed to wear a Perſian robe, as Eratoſthenes tells the 
Flory, 


The great battle with Darius was not ſought at Arbela, as 


mot hiſtorians will have it; but at Gaugamela, which, in the 


O 


erſian tongue, is ſaid to ſignif y the houſe of the camel; ſo called, 
a 
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becauſe one of the ancient kings having eſcaped his enemies 
by the ſwiftneſs of his camel, placed her there, and appointed 
the revenue of certain villages for her maintenance. 

Before the firſt ranks were well engaged, the barbarians 
gave way, and Alexander preſſed hard upon the fugitives, in 


order to x enetrate into the midit of the hoſt where Darius 


acted in perſon, For he beheld him at a diſtance, over the 
foremoſt ranks, amidit his royal ſquadron. Beſides that he 
was mounted upon a lotty chariot, Darius was eafily diflin— 
guiſhed by his ſize and beauty. A numerous body of ſclect 
cavalry ſtood in cloſe order about the chariot, and ſeemed 
well prepared to receive the enemy. But Alexander's ap- 
proach appeared ſo terrible, as he drove the fugitives upon 
thoſe who ſtil] maintained their ground, that they were ſcized 
with conſternation, and the greateſt part of them diſperſed. 
A few of the beſt and braveſt of them, indeed, met their death 
before the king's chariot, and falling in heaps one upon an- 
other, ſtrove to ſtop the purſuit; for in the very pangs of 
death they clung to the Macedonians, and caught hold ef 
their horſes' legs as they lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the moſt dreadful dangers before his eyes, 
His own forces, that were placed in the front to defend him, 
were driven back upon him; the wheels of his chariot were, 
moreover, entangled among the dead bodies, ſo that it vas 
almoſt impoſſible to turn it; and the horſes plunging among 
heaps of the ſlain, bounded up and down, and no longer 
obeyed the hands of the charioteer. In this extremity he 
quitted the chariot and his arms, and fled, as they tell us, 
upon a mare which had newly foaled. But, in all probabi— 
lity, he had not eſcaped fo, if Parmenio had not again ſent 
ſome horſemen to deſire Alexander to come to his aifiſtance, 
becauſe great part of the enemy's forces ſtill fiood their 
ground, and kept a good countenance. Upon the whole, 
Permenio is accuſed of want of ſpirit and activity in that 
battle: whether it was that age had damped his courage; er 
whether, as Calliſthenes tells us, he looked upon Alexanders 
power and the pompovs behaviour he aflumed with an invi- 
dious eye, and conſidered it as an unſupportable burden. 
Alexander, though vexed at being fo ftopped in his caree”, 
did not acquaint the troops about him with the purport of the 
meſſage ; but under pretence of being weary of ſuch a cat- 
nage, and of its growing dark, tounded a retreat. However, 
as he was riding up to that part of his army which had been 
repreſented in danger, he was informed that the enemy we? 
totally defeated and put to flight. 
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J The battle having ſuch an iſſue, the Perſian empire ap- 
peared to be entirely deſtroyed, and Alexander was acknow- 
ledged king of all Aſia. The firſt thing he did was to make 
his acknowledgments to the gods by magnificent ſacrifices; 
z and then to his friends, by rich gifts of houſes, eſtates, and 

governments. As he was particularly ambitious of recom- 
$ mending himſelf to the Greeks, he ſigniſied by letter, that 
all tyrannies ſhould be aboliſhed, and that they ſhould be go- 
verned by their own laws, under the auſpices of freedom. To 
the Platzans in particular he wrote, that their city ſhould be 
rebuilt, becauſe their anceſtors had made a preſent of their 
territory to the Greeks, in order that they might fight the 
cauſe of liberty upon their own lands. He ſent alſo a part of 
the ſpoils to the Crotonians in Italy, in honour of the ſpirit 
and courage of their countryman Phaylus, a champion of 
the wreſtling-ring, who, in the war with the Medes, when 
the reſt of the Greeks in Italy ſent no aſſiſtance to the Greeks 
their brethren, fitted out a ſhip at his own expence, and re- 
paired to Salamis, to take a ſhare in the common danger. 
Such a pleaſure did Alexander take in every inſtance of vir- 
tue, and ſo faithful a guardian was he of the honour of all 
great actions | 

te traverſed all the province of Babylon, which imme— 
diately made its ſubmithon : and in the diſtrict of Eebatana 
he was particularly ſtruck with a gulf of fire, which ſtreamed 
continually, as from an inexhautuble ſource, He admired 
allo a flood of naptha, not far from the gulf, which flowed 
in ſuch abundance that it formed a lake. The naptha in many 
reſpects reſembles the bitumen, but it is much more inflam- 
mable. Before any fire touches it, it catches light from a 
flame at ſome diſtance, and often kindles all the intermediate 4! 
air. The barbarians, to thow the king its force and the 11:8 
ſubtilty of its nature, ſcattered ſome drops of it in the ſtreet 3:3 
which led to his lodgings ; and ftanding at one end, they ap— 4's 
plied their torches to ſome of the firſt drops; for it was T8 
night. The flame communicated itſelf ſwifter than thought, 157 
and the ſtreet was inſtantaneouſly all on fire. 1 

Alexander having made himſelf maſter of Suſa, found in 
the king's palace forty thouſand talents in coined money, and 
the royal furniture and other riches were of inexpreſſible va- 
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up a hundred and ninety years, retained its firſt freſhneſs and is 
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to Perſia as he did at Suſa, and that there was ſuch a quan- 
tity of other treaſures and rich moveables, that it loaded ten 
thouſand pair of mules and five thouſand camels. 

At Perſepolis he caſt his eyes upon a great ſtatue of 
Xerxes, which had been thrown down from its pedeſtal by the 
crowd that ſuddenly ruſhed in, and lay neglected on the ground, 
Upon this he ſtopped, and addreſſed it as if it had been alive 
—* Shall we leave you,” ſaid he, “ in this condition, on 
account of the war you made upon Greece, or rear you again, 
for the ſake of your magnanimity and other virtues ?” After 
he had ſtood a long time conſidering in filence which he 
ſhould do, he paſſed by and left ic as it was. To give his 
troops time to refreſh themſelves, he ſtayed there four 
months, for it was winter. 

When he was upon the point of marching againft Darius, 
he made a great entertainment for his friends, 'at which they 
drank to a degree of intoxication ; and the women had their 
ſhare in it, for they came in maſquerade to ſeek their lovers. 
The moſt celebrated among theſe women was Thais, a native 
of Attica, and miſtreſs to Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt. 
When ſhe had gained Alexander's attention by her flattery and 
humorous vein, ſhe addreſſed him over her cups in a manner 
agreeable to the ſpirit of her country, but far above a perten 
of her ſtamp. I have undergone great fatigues,” ſail ſhe, 
in wandering about Aſia; but this day has brought me a 
compenſation, by putting it in my power to inſult the proud 
courts of the Perſian kings. Ah! how much greater pleafure 
would it be to finiſh the carouſal with burning the palace af 
Xerxes, who laid Athens in aſhes, and to ſet fire to it myſelf 
in the ſight of Alexander! - Then ſhall it be ſaid in times to 
come, that the women of his train, have more ſignally avenged 
the cauſe of Greece upon the Perſians, than all that the 
generals before him could do by ſea or land.“ 

This ſpeech was received with the loudeſt plaudits and n;oft 
tumultuary acclamations. All the company ſtrove to perſuade 
the king to comply with the propoſal. At laſt, yielding to 
their inſtances, he leaped from his ſeat, and, with his garland 
on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, led the way. The 
reſt followed with ſhouts of joy, and, dancing as they went, 
ſpread themſelves round the palace. The Macedonians who 

ot intelligence of this frolic, ran up with lighted torches, and 
Joined them with great pleaſure, For they concluded, from 
his deſtroying the royal palace, that the king's thoughts were 
turned towards home, and that he did not deſign to fix his 


ſeat among the barbarians, Such is the account moſt writers 
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gire us of the motives of this tranſaction. There are not, 


however, wanting thoſe who aflert, that it was in conſequence: 


of cool reflection. But all agree that the king ſoon repented, 
and ordered the fire to be extinguiſhed. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination increaſed 
with his extraordinary acquiſitions ; and he had alto a gracious 
manner, which is the only thing that gives bounty an irreſiſtible 
charm, 

With what a free hand he ſhowered his gifts upon his 
friends, and thoſe who attended on his perſon, appears from 
one of the letters of Olympias. “ You do well,” ſaid ſhe, 
in ſerving your friends, and it is right to act nobly ; but by 
making them all equal to kings, in proportion as you put it. 
in their power to make friends, do deprive yourſelf of that 
privilege.” Olympias often wrote to him in that manner 
but he kept all her letters ſecret, except one, which Hephæſtion 
happened to caſt his eye upon, when he went, according to 
cuſtom, to read over the king's thoulder ; he did not hinder 
him from reading on ; only, when he had done, he took his 
{net from his finger and put it to his mouth, 

The ſon of Mazæus, who was the vrineipal favourite of 
Darius, was already governor of a province, and the conqueror 
added to it another government ſtill more conſiderable. But 
the young man declined it in a hundſome manner, and faid, 
„Sir, we had but one Darius, and now you make many 
Alexanders.“ He beſtowed on Parmentv the houſe of Bagoas, 


in which, were found ſuch goods as were taken at Suia, to the 


value of a thouland talerts, He wrote to Antipater to ac- 


| quaint him, that there was a deſign formed againit his life, and 
| ordered him to. keep guards about him. As for his mother, 


be made her manygmagnificent preſents ; but he would not 


luffer her buſy genius to exert ittelf in ſtate affairs, or in the 
dealt to control the proceedings of government,. She com- 


plained of this as a hardſhip, and he bore her ill-humour with 


great mitfnels, Antipater once wrote him a long letter full 
+ of heavy complaints againſt her; and when he had read it, he 
laid, “ Antipater knows not that one tear of a mother can, 
+ blot out a thouſand ſuch complaints.“ 


i 


When he marched againſt Darius again, he expected an- 


> other battle. But upon intelligence that Beſſus had ſeized the 
= perſon of that vrince, he diimiſſed the Theflalians, and ſent 


them home, after ke had given them a gratuity of two thou- 


fand talents, over and above their pay. The purſuit was long 


| and laborious, for he rode three thouſand tluce hundred 
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furlongs in eleven days. As they often ſuffered more for want 
of water than by fatigue, many of the cavalry were unable to 
told out. While they were upon the march, ſome Maced«- 
nians had filled their bottles at a river, and were bringing the 
water upon mules. Theſe people ſeeing Alexander greatly 
diſtrefled with thuſt (for it was in the heat of the day), im- 
mediately filled a helmet with water, and preſented it to him. 

He aſked them to whom they were carrying it? and they ſaid, 
6 Their ſons : but if our prince does but live, we ſhall get 
other children, it. we loſe them.” Upon this, he took the 

helmet in his hands; but looking round, and ſeeing all the 
horſemen bending Weir heads, and fixing theit eyes upon th 5 
water, he returned it without drinking. However, he praited 
the people that offered it, and ſaid, “ If I alone drink, theſe 
good men will be diſpirited.“ The cavalry, who were witnefles 
to this act of temperance and magnamimity, cried out,“ Let 
us march ! We are neither weary nor thirſty, nor ſhall we even 
think ourſelves mortal, while under the conduct of ſuch a king,” 
At the ſame time they put ſpurs to their horſes. 

They had all the ſame affection to the cauſe, but only fixty 
were able fo keep up with him till he reached the enemy's 
camp. There they rode over the gold and filver that lay 
ſcattered about, and paſſing by a number of carriages full af 
women and children, which were in motion, but without 
charioteers, they haſtened to the leading ſquadrons, not 
doubting that they ſhould find Darius among them. At laſt, 
after much ſearch, they found him extended on his chariot, 
and pierced with many darts. Though he was near his last 
moments, he had ſtrength to aſk for ſomething to quench his 
thirſt, A Macedonian, named Polyſtratus, brought him ſome 
cold water, and when he had drank, he ſaid, “ Friend, this 
fills up the meaſure of my misfortunes: to think I am not able 
to reward thee for this act of kindneſs. But Alexander will 
not Jet thee go without a recompenſe ; and the gods will re- 
ward Alexander for his humanity to my mother, to my wife, 
and children. Tell him J gave him my hand, for I give it 
thee in his ftead.” So ſaying, he took the hand of Polyſtratus, 
and immediately expired. When Alexander came up, he 
ſhowed his concern for that event by the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, 
and covered the body with his own robe. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he entered 
with the flower of his army. There he took a view of the 
Caſpian Sea, which appeared to him not leſs than the Euxine, 
but its water was of a ſweeter taſte. The barbarians here 
fell ſuddenly upon a party who were leading his horſe Buce- 
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ſent a herald to threaten them, their wives, and children, with 
utter extermination, if they did not reſtore him the horſe. 
But, upon their bringing him back, and ſurrendering to him 
their cities, he treated them with great clemency, and paid a 
conſiderable ſum, by way of ranſom, to thoſe that took the 
horſe. 

From thence he marched into Parthia; where, finding no 
employment for his arms, he firſt put on the robe of the bar- 
barlan kings; whether it was that he conformed a little to 
their cuſtoms, becauſe he knew how much a ſimilarity of man- 
ners tends to reconcile and gain men's hearts ; or whether it 
was by way of experiment, to ſee if the Macedonians might 
be brought to pay him the greater deference, by accuſtoming 
them inſenſibly to the new barbaric attire and port which he 
aſſumed. This was a mortitying ſight to the Macedonians ; 
yet, as they admired his other virtues, they thought he might 
be ſuffered to pleaſe himſelf a little, and enjoy his vanitr, 
Some indulgence ſeemed due to a prince, who, beſide his other 
hardſhips, had lately been wounded in the leg with an arrow, 
which ſhattered the bone in ſuch a manner, that ſplinters were 
taken out : who, another time, had ſuch a violent blow from 
a ſtone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming darkneſs 
covered his eyes, and continued for ſome time; and yet con- 
tinued to expole his perſon without the leaſt precaution. On 
the contrary, when he had paſſed the Orexartes, which he ſup- 
poted to be the Tanais, he not only attacked the Scythians, 
and routed them, but purſued them a hundred furlongs, in 
ſpite of what he ſuffered at that time from a flux. 

After this, he accommodated himſelf more than ever to the 
manners of the Aſiatics, and at the ſame time perſuaded them 
to adopt ſome of the Macedonian faſhions ; for by a mixture 
of both, he thought an union might be promoted, much better 
than by force, and his authority maintained when he was at 
a diſtance. For the ſame reaſon, he ſelected thirty thouſand 
boys, and gave them maſters to inſtruct them in the Grecian 
literature, as well as to train them to arms in the Macedonian 
manner, 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the effect 
of love. He ſaw her at an entertainment, and found her 
charms irreſiſtible. Nor was the match unſuitable to the 
ſituation of his affairs. The barbarians placed greater conti- 
dence in him on account of that AHliance, and his chaſtity 
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not approach the only woman he ever paſſionately loved, 
without the ſanction of marriage. 

Hephæſtion and Craterns were his two favourites. The 
former praiſed the Pcrtan fathions, and dreſſed as he did; the 
latter adhered to the cuſtoms of his own country. He there- 
fore employed Hephæſtion in his tranſactions with the bar- 
barians, and Crat-rus to fignify his j; leaſure to the e and 
Macedoaians. The one had more of his love, and: e Geher 
more of his eſteem. He was perſuaded indeed, he Iten 
ſaid, “ Hephæſtion loved Alexander, and Craterus PET'S king,” 
Hence aroſe private animoſities, which dia not fait to break 
out upon cecaſion. One day, in India, they drew their ſworls, 
and came to blows. 'Lhe friends of each were joining in the 
quarrel, when Alexander interpeſed. He told Hepheftion 
publicly, © He was a fool and a madman, not to be ſenfible 
that without his maſter's favour te would be nothing.” He 
gave Craterus alſo a jevere reprimand in private; and after 
having brought them together again, and reconciled them, he 
ſwore | by Jupiter Ammon, and all the other "or ay þ hat he 
loved them more than ail the men in the world: but, if he 
perceived them at variance again, he would put them both to 
death, or him, at leaſt, who began the quarrel.” This is {aid 
to have had ſuch an effect upon them, that they never ex- 
preſſed any diſlike to each other, even in jeſt, afterwards, 

Soon after this, happened the affair of Clitus ; which, how- 
ever ſimply related, is very ſhocking. Yet, if we reflect on 
the occaſion and circumſtances of the thing, we ſhall conclude 
it was a misfortune, rather than a deliberate act, and that 


Alexander's unhappy paſſion and intoxication only furniſhed 
PPY I 


the evil genius of Clitus with the means of accomplithing his 
deſtruction. It happened in the following manner. After 
they were warmed with drinking, ſomebody began to fing the 
verſes of one Pranicus, or, as others will have it, of Pleiio: 
written in ridicule of the Macedonian officers who had lately 
been beaten by the barbarians, The older part of the com- 
pany were greatly offended at it, and condemned both the poet 
and the finger ; but Alexander, and thoſe about him, liſtened 
with pleaſure, and bade him go on. Clitus, who by this time 
had drank too much, and was naturally rough and froward, 
could not bear their behaviour. He ſaid, © It was not well 
done, to make a jeſt, and that among barbarians and enemies, 
of Macedonians that were much better men than the laughers, 
though they had met with a misfortune.” Alexander made 
anſwer, That Clitus was pleading his own cauſe, when be 
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gave cowardice the ſoft name of misfortune.“ Then Clitus 
ſtarted up, and ſaid, “ Yet it was this cowardice that ſaved 
you, ſon of Jupiter as you are, when you were turning your 
back to the ſword of Spithridates. It is by the blood of the 
Macedonians and theſe wounds that you are grown ſo great, 
that you diſdain to acknowledge Philip for your father, and 
will needs paſs yourſelf for the fon of Jupiter Ammon.” 
Irritated at this inſolence, Alexander replied, “ It is in 
this villanous manner thou talkeſt of me in all companies, and 
ſtirreſt up the Macedonians to mutiny ; but doſt thou think to 
enjoy it long?” © And what do we enjoy now?“ ſaid Clitus, 
« what reward have we for all our toils? Do we not env 
thoſe who did not live to ſee Macedonians bleed under Me- 
dian rods, or ſue to Periians for acceſs to their king?“ While 
Clitus went on in this raſh manner, and the king retorted up- 
on him with equal bitterneſs, the old men interpoſed, and 


> endeavoured to allay the flame. Mean time Alexander turned 
to Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colophonian, 
and faid, Do not the Greeks appear to you among the Ma- 


cedonians like demigods among ſo many wild- beaſts ?” Clitus, 


far from giving up the diſpute, called upon Alexander“ To 


ſpeak out what he had to ſay, or not to invite freemen to his 


table, who would declare their ſentiments without reſerve. 


9 


But perhaps,” continued he, “it were better to paſs your 


life with barbarians and ſlaves, who will worſhip your Perſian 
| girdle and white robe without ſeruple.“ 


Alexander, no longer able to reſtrain his anger, threw an 


2 apple at his face, and then looked about tor his ſword, But 
Ariſtophanes, one of his guards, had taken it away in time, 


and the company gathered about him, and entreated him to be 


quiet, Their remonſtrances, however, were vain. He broke 
from them, and called out, in the Macedonian language, for 


his guards, which was the ſignal of a great tumult. At the 


ſame time he ordered the trumpeter to ſound, and ſtruck him 
with his fiſt, upon his diſcovering an unwillingneſs to obey, 


This man was afterwards held in great eſteem, becauſe he pre- 


Þ vented the whole army from being alarmed. 


1 
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Q 
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As Clitus would not make the leaſt ſubmiſſion, his friends, 


with much ado, forced him out of the room. But he ſoon re- 


turned by another door, repeating, in a bold and diſreſpectful 


O 


done, thoſe verſes from the Andromache of Euripides; 


Are theſe your cuſtoms ? Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards het combatants ? Shall one man claim 
The trophies won by thouſands ? 


Then Alexander ſuatched a ſpear from one of the guards, 
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and meeting Clitus as he was putting by the curtain, ran him 
through the body. He fell immediately to the ground, and 
with a diſmal groan expired. | 
Alexander's rage ſubſided in a moment ; he came to him- 
ſelt; and ſeeing his friends ſtanding in ſilent aftoniſhment by 
him, he haſtily drew the ſpear out of the dead body, and was 
applying it to his own throat, when his guards ſeized his 
hands, and carried him by force into his chamber. He paſſed 
that night and the next day in anguiſh inexpreſſible; and 
when he had waſted himſelf with tears and lamentations, he 
lay in ſpeechleſs grief, uttering only now and then a groan, 
His friends, alarmed at this melancholy ſilence, forced them. 
ſelves into the room, and attempted to conſole him. As he 
ſeemed a little comforted, Calliſthenes the philoſopher, Ari- 
ſtotle's near relation, and Anaxarchus the Abderite, were call- 
ed in. Calliſthenes began in a ſoft and tender manner, en- 
deavouring to relieve him without ſearching the wound. But 
Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in philoſophy, and 
looked upon his fellow-labourers in ſcience with contempt, 
cried out, on entering the room, © Is this Alexander up- 
on whom the whole world have their eyes? Can it be he 
who lies extended on the ground, crying like a fJave, in fear 
of the law and the tongues of men, to whom he ſhould him- 
ſelf be a law and the meaſure of right and wrong ? What did 
he conquer for but to rule and to command, not ſervilely to 
ſubmit to the vain opinions of men: know you not,“ conti— 
nued he, © that Jupiter is repreſented with Themis and Jul- 
tice by his ſide, to ſhow, that whatever is done by ſupreme 
power is right?“ By this, and other diſcourſes of the ſame 
kind, he alleviated the king's grief indeed, but made hun, 
withal, more haughty and unjuſt. At the ſame time, he in- 
ſinuated himſelf into his favour in ſo extraordinary a man- 
ner, that he could no longer bear the converſation of Cal- 
liſthenes, who before was not very agreeable on account of 
his auſterity. 
When Alexander was upon the point of ſetting out for In- 
dia, he ſaw his troops were ſo laden with ſpoils that they 
were unfit to march. Therefore, early in the morning that 
he was to take his departure, after the carriages were al- 
ſembled, he firſt ſet fire to his own baggage and that of his 
friends ; and then gave orders that the reſt ſhould be ſerved 
in the ſame manner, The reſolution appeared more dithcult 
to take, than it was to execute. Few. were diſpleaſed at i, 
and numbers received it with acclamations of joy. They tree 
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ly gave part of their equipage to ſuch as were in need, and 
burnt and deſtroyed whatever was ſuperfluous. This greatly 
encouraged and fortified Alexander in his deſign. Beſides, by 
this time he was become inflexibly ſevere in puniſhing of- 
# fences. Menander, though one of his friends, he put to death, 
| 4 for refuſing to ſtay in a fortreſs he had given him the charge 
of; and one of the barbarious, named Oſodates, he ſhot dead 
= with an arrow, for the crime of rebellion. 
When he ſat down before Nyſa, the Macedonians made 
; « ſome difficulty of advancing to the attack, on account of the 
depth of the river that waſhed its walls, till Alexander ſaid, 
e What a wretch am I, that I did not learn to ſwim !'' and 
was going to ford it with his ſhield in his hand After the 
flirſt aſſault, while the troops were refreſhing themſelves, am- = 
baſſadors came with an ofter to capitulate ; and along with 1:18 
them were deputies from ſome other places. They were tur- | F 4 
priſed to ſee him in armour without any pomp or ceremony; "8 
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and their aſtoniſhment increaſed, when he bade the oldeſt of 
the ambaſſadors, named Acuphis, take the ſopha that was 140 
brought for himſelf. Acuphis, ſtruck with a benignity of 0 
reception ſo far beyond his hopes, aſked what they muft do 1 
to be admitted into his friendſhip ? Alexander anſwered, “It 1 
muſt be on condition that they appoint you their governor, +. 
and fend me an hundred of their beſt men for hoſtages.“ 
Acuphis ſmiled at this, and ſaid, *I ſhould govern better if 
you would take the worſt, inftead of the belt.” D 
; It is faid, the dominions of Taxiles, in India, were as 
£2 large as Egypt: they afforded excellent paſturage, too, and 
| were the molt fertile in all reſpe&ts. As he was a man of 
great prudence, he waited on Alexander, and after the firſt 
compliments, thus addretied him : © What occaſion is there 


for wars between you and me, if you are not come to take — 
from us our water and other neceſtaries of life; the only BY 
things that reaſonable men will take up arms for? As to 9 4 
4 gold and filver and other poſleflions, if Jam richer than you, 
- == Jam willing to oblige you with part; if J am poorer, J have 
T objection to ſharing in your bounty.” Charmed with his 


| frankneſs, Alexander took his hand, and anſwered, * Think 
„ don, then, with all this civility, to eſcape without a conflict? 
is bou are much deceived, if you do. I will diſpute it with 


1G _ 


Fe 


1 ME you to the laſt : but it ſhall be in favours and benefits; for I 
will not have you exceed me in generoſity.” Therefore, after 
1 having received great preſents from him, and made greater, 
-e ſaid to him one evening, “I drink to you, Taxiles, and as 


lure as you pledge me, you ſhall have a thouſand talents,” 
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His friends were offended at his giving away ſuch immenſe 
ſums, but it made many of the barbarians look upon him with 
a k-nder eye, 

The moſt warle of the Indians uſed to fight for pay. Up- 
on this invaſion they defended the cities that hired them, 
with great vigour, and Alexander ſuftered by them not a 
little. To one of the cities he granted an honourable capitn- 
Iition, and yet ſeized the mercenaries, as they were upon 
their march homewards, and put them all to the ſword. 
This is the only blot in his military conduct; all his other 
proceedings were agreeable to the laws of war, and werthy 
of a king, 

The philoſophers gave him no leſs trouble than the merce- 
naries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of infainy upon thu 
princes that declared tor him, and by exciting the free na- 
tions to take up arms; for which reaſon he hanged many d 
them, 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of it in his 
own letters. According to them, the river Hydaſpes was 
between the two armies, and Porus drew up his elephants on 
the banks oppoſite the enemy, with their heads towards the 
ſtream, to guard it, Alexander cauſed a great noiſe and 
buſtle to be made every day in his camp, that the barbarians, 
being accuſtomed to it, inight not be ſo ready to take th: 
alarm. This done, he took the advantage of a dark and 
ſtormy night, with part of his infantry, and a ſelect body of 
cavalry, to gain a little iſland in the river, at ſome diſtance 
from the Indians, When he was there. he and his troops 
Were attacked with a moſt violent wind and rain, accompa— 
nied with dreadful thunder and lightning. But, notwithfiand- 
ing this hurricane, in which he ſaw ſeveral of his men perith 
by the lightning, he advanced from the ifland to the oppoſite 
bank. The II ydaſpes, ſwelled with the rain, by its violence 
and rapidity made a breach on that fide, which received wa- 
ter enough to form a bay, ſo that when he came to land, he 
found the bank extremely ſlippery, and the ground broken 
and undermined by the current. On this occation he is faid 
to have uttered that celebrated ſaying, * Will you believe, 
my Athenian friends, what dangers J undergo, to have you 
the heralds of my fame?“ The laſt particular we have from 
Oneſicritus: but Alexander himſelf only ſays, they quilted 
their boats, and, armed as they were, waded up the breach 
breaſt high; and that when they were landed, he advanced 
with the horſe twenty furlongs before the foot, concluding 
that if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he ſhould 
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be greatly their ſuperior, and that if they made a movement 
with their infantry, his would come up time enough to re- 
ceive them. Nor did he judge amiſs, The enemy detached 
againſt him a thouſand horle and ſixty armed chariots, and 
he defeated them with eaſe. The chariots he took, and kill- 
ed four hundred of the cavalry upon the ſpot. By this, Po- 
rus underſtood that Alexander himſelf had paſſed the river, 
and therefore brought up his whole army, except what ap- 
peared neceſſary to keep the reſt of the Macedonians from 
making good their patlage. Alexander conſidering the force 
of the elephants, and the enemy's ſuperior numbers, did 
not chooſe to engage them in front, but attacked the left 
wing himſelf, while Cœnus, according to his orders, fell upon 
the right7 Both wings being broken, retired to the elephants 
in the centre, and rallied there. The combat then was of a 
more mixed kind; but maintained with ſuch obſtinacy, that 
it was not decided till the eighth hour of the day. This de- 
ſcription of the battle we have from the conqueror himſelf, in 
one of his epiſtles. 

Mot hittorians agree, that Porus was four cubits and a 
palm high, and that though the elephant he rode was one of 
the largeſt, his ſtature and bulk were ſuch, that he appeared 
but proportionably mounted. This elephant, during the 
whole battle, gave extraordinary proofs of hiSagacity and 
care of the king's perſon. As long as that prince was able to 
fight, he defended him with great courage, and repulſed all 
allailants; and when he perceived him ready to ſink un- 
der the multitude of darts and the wounds with which he 
was covered, to prevent his falling off, he kneeled down in the 
ſofteſt manner, and with his proboſcis gently drew every dart 
out of his body. | 

When Porus was taken priſoner, Alexander aſked him, 
« How he deſired to be treated?“ He anſwered, © Like a 
king,” © And have you nothing elle to requeſt ?” replied 
Alexander. No,” ſaid he; © every thing is comprehend- 
ed in the word king.” Alexander not only reſtored him his 
own dominions immediately, which he was to govern as his 
lieutenant, but added very extenſive territories to them ; for 
having {ſubdued a free country, which contained fifteen na- 
tions, five thouſand conſiderable cities, and villages in pro- 
portion, he beſtowed it on Porus. Another country, three 
times as large, he gave to Philip, one of his friends, who 
was allo to act there as his lieutenant. 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received ſeveral 
wounds, of which he died ſome time after, Alexander ſhowed 
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as much regret, as if he had loſt a faithful friend and compa. 
nion, He feenied him, indeed, as ſuch ; and built a git; 
near the Hydaſpes, in the place where he was buried, which 
he called after him, Bucephalia. 

The combat with Porus abated the ſpirit of the Maced9. 
nians, and made them reſolve to proceed no farther in Indi 1 
It was with difficulty they had defeated an enemy why 
brought only twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe 
into the field; and therefore they oppoſed Alexander with 
great firmneſs, when he inſiſted that they ſhould piſs the 
Ganges, which, they were informed, was thirty-two fur- 
longs in breadth, and in depth a hundred fathom. The oppo— 
ſite ſhore too was covered with numbers of ſquadrons, bat- 
talions, and elephants. For-the kings of the Gandarites and 
Præſians were ſaid to be waiting for them there, with eighty 
thouſand horſe, two hundred thoutand foot, eight thouſand 
chariots, and fix thouſand elephants trained to war. Nor 18 
this number at all magnified : for Androcottus, who reigned 
not long after, made Seleucus a preſent of five hundred ele- 
phants at one time, and with an army of {ix hundred thouland 
men traverſed India, and conquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refuſal were ſuch, 
that at firſt he ſhut himſelf up in his tent, and lay proftrate 
on the ground, declaring “ he did not thank the Macedo- 
nians in the leaſt for what they had done, if they would not 
paſs the Ganges; for he conſidered a retreat as no other than 
an acknowledgment that he was overcome.” His friends 
omitted nothing that might comfort him; and at laſt their 
remonſtrances, together with the cries and tears of the ſol- 
diers, who were ſuppliants at his door, melted him, and pre- 
vailed on him to return, However, he firſt contrived many 
vain and ſophiſtical things to ſerve the purpoſes of fame ; 
among which were arms much bigger than his men could uſe, 
and higher mangers, and heavier bits than his horſes required, 
left ſcattered up and down. He built alſo great altars, for 
which the Prafians ſtill retain much veneration, and their 
kings croſs the Ganges every year to offer ſacrifices in the 
Grecian manner upon them. Androcottus, who was then 
very young, had a fight of Alexander, and he is reported to 
have often ſaid afterwards, « That Alexander was within a 
little of making himſelf maſter of all the country; with ſuch 
hatred and contempt was the reigning prince looked upon, 
on account of his profligacy of manners, and meanneſs of 
birth.” 


Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a deſign t» 
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ſee the ocean; for which purpoſe he cauſed a number of row- 
boats and rafts to be conſtructed, and upon them fell down 
the rivers at his leiſure. Nor was this navigation unattended 
with hoſtilities. He made ſeveral deſcents by the way, and 
attacked the adjacent cities, which were all forced to ſubmit 
T his victorious arms. However, he was very near being cut 
; in pieces by the Malli, who are called the moſt warlike 
people in India. He had driven ſome of them from the wall 
> with his miſſive weapons, and was the firſt man that aſcended 
it. But preſently after he was up, the ſcaling-ladder broke. 
Finding himſelf and his ſmall company much galled by the 
darts of the barbarians from below, he poiſed himſelf, and 
leaped down into the midſt of the enemy. By good fortune 
he fell upon his feet; and the barbarians were 1o aſtoniſhed 
at the flaſhing of his arms as he came down, that they thought 
they beheld lightning, or ſome ſupernatural ſplendour iſſuing 
from his body. At firſt, therefore, they drew back and diſ- 
perſed. But when they had recollected themſelves, and faw 
him attended by only two of his guards, they attacked him 
> hand to hand, and wounded him through his armour with 
* their {words and ſpears, notwithſtanding the valour with 
which he fought. One of them ſtanding tarther of, drew an 
zrrow with ſuch ſtrength, that it made its way through his 
cuiraſs, and entered the ribs under the breaſt. Its force was 

fo great, that he gave back and was brought upon his knees, 

and the barbarian ran up with his drawn ſimitar to deſpatch 
him. Peuceſtas and Linnzus placed themſelves before him, 

but the one was wounded and the other killed. Peuceſtas, 
who ſurvived, was ſtill making ſome reſiſtance, when Alex- 
ander recovered himſelf, and laid the barbarian at his feet. 
The king, however, received new wounds, and at laſt had 
ſuch a blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, that he was 
forced to ſupport himſelf by the wall, and there ſtood with 

his face to the enemy. The Macedonians, who by this time 
bad got in, gathered about him, and carried him off to his 

tent. Y 

; His ſenſes were gone, and it was the current report in the 
army that he was dead. When they had, with great ditficul- 
ty, ſawed off the ſhaft, which was of wood, and with equal 
trouble had taken off the cuirals, they proceeded to extract 
the head, which was three fingers broad, and four long, and 
ſtuck faſt in the bone. He fainted under the operation, and 
was very near expiring ; but when the head was got out, he 
came to himſelf. Yet, after the danger was over, he conti- 
nued weak, and a long time confined himfelf to a regular 
diet, attending ſolely to the cure of his wound. The Macedo- 
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nians could not bear to be ſo long deprived of the fight oi 
their king; they aſſembled in a tumultuous manner about his 
tent. When he perceived this, he put on his robe, and made 
his appearance; but as ſoon as he had ſacrificed to the gods, 
he retired again. As he was on his way to the place of his de- 
fination, though carried in a litter by the water fide, he uh. 
dued a large track of land, and many reſpectable cities. 

In the courſe of this expedition, he took ten of the Cymns. 
Jophiſts, who had been principally concerned in inſtigating 
Sabbas to revolt, and had brought numberleſs other trouble; 
upon the Macedonians. As theſe ten were reckoned the mutt 
acute and concite in their anſwers, he put the moſt difticult 
queſtions to them that could be thought of, and at the tame 
time declared, he would put the firſt perſon that anſwer— 
ed wrong to death, and after him all the reſt, "The oldeſt 
man among them was to be judpe. 

He demanded of the firſt, * Which were moſt numerous, 
the living or the dead? He anſwered, © The living; tor the 
dead no longer exiſt.“ 

The ſecond was aſked, © Whether the earth or the ſes 
produced the largeſt animals?“ He anſwered, © The cath, 
for the ſea is part of it.” 

The third, Which was the craftieſt of all animals!“ 
« That,“ ſaid he, with which man is not yet acquaint- 
ed .“ 

The fourth, “ What was his reaſon for perſuading Sabbas 
to revolt?“ „ Becaule,” ſaid bg, © I wiſhed him either to live 
with honour, or to die as a coward delerves,” 

The fifth had this queſtion put to him, © Which do you 
think oldeſt, the day or the night?“ He anſwered, © Ihe 
day, by one day.” As the king appeared ſurpriſed at this it 
lution, the philoſopher told him, © Abſtrute queſtions mutt 
have abſtruſe anſwers.” 

Then addreting himſelf to the ſixth, he demanded, © What 
axe the beſt means for a man to make himſelf loved? He 
anlwered, © It poſleſled of great power, do not make yout- 
ſelf feared.” 

The ſeventh was aſked, © How a man might become a 
god?“ He anſwered, By doing what is impothble for man 


to do. 
The eighth, Which is ſtrongeſt, life or death ?”' © Life, 


fcountr 


ſaid he; © becaule it bears ſo many evils.” Jon but 
The laſt queſtion that he put was, „How long is it goo! up by 

; „ ab 
* This we ſopfole to mean man bimſelf, as not being acqus inte d wi WH Wit 


himſelf. 
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= for man to live?” “ As long,” ſaid the philoſopher, “ as he 
does uot prefer death to life.” 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give fen- 
tence, The old man ſaid, „ In my opinion, they have all 
anſwered one worſe than another.” © If this is thy judg- 
ment,” ſaid Alexander, “ thou ſhalt die firſt.” “ No,” re- 

# plicd the philoſopher ; * not except you chooſe to break your 
word: for you declared the man that anſwered worlt thould 
flirſt ſuffer.” 

Ihe king loaded them with preſents, and diſmiſſed them. 
Aſter which he ſent Oneſicritus, a diſciple of Diogenes, to 
the other Indian ſages who wer: of molt reputation, and lived 
S a retired lite, to defire them to come to him. Oneficritus 
tells us, Calanas treated him with great inſolence and harſh- 
neſs, bidding him to ſtrip himſelf naked, if he deſired to hear 
any of his doctrine ; “ You ſhould not hear me on any other 
| condition,” ſaid he, “ though you came from Jupiter him- 
jſelf.“ Dandamis behaved with more civility; and-when One- 
# ſicritus had given him an account of Pythagoras, Socrates, 


and Diogenes, he ſaid, They appeared to him to have been 
men ot genius, but to have lived with too pathve a regard to 
4 the laws.” | 
Alexander ſpent ſeven months in falling down the rivers to 
| the Ocean, ' When he arrived there, he embarked, and 
failed to an iſland which he called Scillouſtis, but others call 
i it Plltoucis, There he landed, and facrificed to the gods. 
He likewiſe conſidered the nature of the fea and of the coaſt, 
as far as it was acceſſible. And aſter having beſought Heaven, 
That no man might ever reach beyond the bounds of his 
expedition,“ he prepared to ſet out on his way back, He ap- 
pointed Nearchus admiral, and Oneficritus chief pilot, and 
ordered his fleet to ſail round, keeping India on the right. 
With the reſt of his forces he returned by land, through the 
country of the Orites ; in which he was reduced to ſuch ex- 
tremities, and loſt ſuch numbers of men, that he did not brigg 
back from India above a fourth part of the army he entered | 
with, which was no leſs than a hundred and twenty thouſand 
boot, and fifteen thouſand horſe. Violent diſtempers, ill diet, 
1 and excethive heats, deſtroyed multitudes ; but famine made 
till greater ravages, For it was a barren and uncultivated 
country; the natives lived miſerably, having nothing to ſubſiſt 
Jon but a few bad ſheep, which uſed to feed on the fith thrown 
up by the ſea ; conſequently they were poor, and thei fleth of 
Ja bad flavour. 


With much difficulty he traverſed this country in ſixty 
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days, and then arrived in Gedroſia. There he found pr. 
viſions in abundance ; for befides that th@ land is fertile in n. 
ſelf, the neighbouring princes and grandees ſupplied him, 
After he had given his army ſome. time to refreſh themlſelye, 
he marched in Carminia for ſeven days in a kind of Baccha- 
nalian proceſſion. His chariot, which was very magnificent, 
was drawn by eight horſes. Upon it was placed a lofty plat. 
form, where he aud his principal friends revelled day and night 
This carriage was followed by many others, ſome covered with 
rich tapeſtry and purple hangings, and others ſhaded with 
branches of trees, freſh gathered, and flouriſhing. In theſe 
were the reſt of the king's friends and generals, crowned with 
flowers, and exhilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be ſeen a buckler, 
a helmet, or ſpear ; but, inſtead of them, cups, flagons, and 
goblets. Theſe the ſoldiers dipped in huge veſlels of wine, 
and drank to each other, ſome as they marched along, and 
o hers ſeated at tables, which were placed at proper diſtances 
on the way. The whole country reſounded with flutes, 
clarionets, and ſongs, and with the dances and riotous frolies 
of the women. This diſorderly and diſſolute march was clule 
with a very immodeſt figure, and with all the licentious 
ribaldry of the Bacchanals, as it Bacchus himſelf had been 
preſent to carry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of Gedrof, 
he gave his army time to refreſh themſelves again, and enter- 
ained them with feaſts and public ſpectacles. At one af 
theſe, in which the chorutes diſputed the prize of dancing, he 
appeared inflamed with wine. His favourite Bagoas happening 
to win it, crofted the theatre in his habit of ceremony, and 
ſeated himſelf by the king. The Macedonians expretted their 
ſatisfaction with loud plaudits, and called out to the king to 
kiſs him, with which at laſt he complied. 

Nearchus joined him again here, and he was ſo much de 
| on with the account of his voyage, that he formed a ws 

gn to ſail in perſon from the Euphrates with a great feet, 
circle the coaſt of Arabia and Africa, and enter the Med 
ranean by the Pillars of Hercules, For this purpoſe, be cot- 
ſtructed, at Thapfacus, a number of veſſels of all forts, aud 
collected mariners and pilots. But the report of the difficultis 
he had met with in his Indian expedition, particularly on hs 
attack of the Malli, his great lois of men, in the country d 
the Orites, and the ſuppoſition he would never return alle 
from the voyage he now meditated, excited his new lubjecs 
to revolt, and put his generals and governors of province 
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upon diſplaying their injuſtice, inſolence, and avarice. In 


4 ſhort, the whole empire was in commotion, and ripe for 


| rebellion. Olympias and Cleopatra, leaguing againſt Anti- 
pater, had ſeized his hereditary dominions, and divided them 
between them. Olympias took Epirus, and Cleopatra Mace- 


donia. The tidings of which being brought to Alexander, he 


N of 


uind, by a ſtroke of his javelin. 

D z , ly collected three +] — ; 
Evitions for him; he had only collected three thouſand talents 

in money. 


W (id, © His mother had conſidered right; for the Macedonians 
6 would never bear to be governed by a woman, 


In conſequence of this unſettied ſtate of things, he ſent 


Nearghus again to ſea, having determined to carry the war 
into the maritime provinces. 
perſon to chaſtiſe his heutenants for their miſdemeanors. 


Mean time he marched in 


3 : Atte he be wit 13 
E()xyartes, one of the ſons of Abulites, he killed with his own 


Abulites had laid in no pro- 


Upon his preſenting this, Alexander bade him 


Nolfer it to his horſes; and, as they did not touch it, he ſaid, 


n 


elf to fave his money. 


„Of what uſe will this provigon now be to me?“ and im- 


2 . ; : : a * 
Winediately ordered Abulites to be taken into cuſtody. 


Ihe firſt thing he did after he entered Perſia, was to give 
this money to the matrons, according to the ancient cuſtom of 


he kings, who, upon their return from any excurſion to their 


[ 
erſian dominions, uſed to give every woman a piece of gold. 
Por this reaſon, ſeveral of them, we are told, made it a rule to 


return but ſeldom ; and Ochus never did: he baniſhed him- 
Having found the tomb of Cyrus 


rokke open, he put the author of that ſacrilege to death, 
* ugh a native of Pella, and a perſon of ſome diſtinction. 


lo in Greek. 


lis name was Polymachus. After he had read the epitaph, 
hich was in the Perfian language, he ordered it to be inſeribed 
It was as follows: O Max! WHOSOEVYER 


HOU ART, AND WAUENCESOE VER THOU COMEST (FOR 


Fou I KNOW THOU WILT), I AM CYRUS, 
r THE PrRSIAN EMPIRE. 
nrg THAT COVERS MY BODY. 


THE FOUNDER 
ENVY ME. NOT: THE LITTLE 


fected at theſe words, which placed before him ia fo firong 


light the uncertainty ard vicithtude of things, 
When he arrived at Suſa, he married his friends to Perfian 


dies. He ſet them the example, by taking Statira, the 


uncipal officers the virgins of higheſt quality. 


Waughter of Darius, to wife, and then diftributed among his 
As for thoſe 


Wlacedonians who had already married in Perſia, he made a 
7 eneral entertainment in commemoration of their. nuptials. 
: tis laid, that no leſs than nine thoutand gueſts fat down, 
J | 4 | 

x 


ö ® CY 
Alexander was much 
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and yet he preſented each with a golden cup for perforniiig 
the libation. Every thing elle was conducted with the ut mot 
magnificence; he even paid off all their debts ; inſonuuch that 
the whole expence amounted to nine thouſand eight hundred 
and ſeventy talents, 

The thirty thouſand boys, whom he left under proper maſ. 
ters, were now grown ſo much, and made ſo handſome an ap- 
pearance ; and, what was of more importance, had gained tuch 
an activity and addreſs in their exerciſes, that he was greatly 
delighted with them. But it was matter of uneaſineſs to the 
Macedonians; they were apprehenſive that the king would 
have leſs regard for them. Therefore, when he gave the 
invalids their route to the fea, in order to their return, the 
whole. army conſidered it as an injurious aud oppreffive mea- 
ſure : „He has availed himſelf,“ ſaid they, © beyond all rea- 
ſon, of their ſervices, and now he tends them back with di- 
grace, and turns them upon the hands of their country and 
their parents, in a very different condition from that in which 
he received them, Why does he not diſmils us all ? Why 
does he not reckon all the Macedonians incapable of ſervice, 
now he has got this body of young dancers ? Let him go with 
them and conquer the world.” : 

Alexander, incenſed at this mutinous behaviour, loaded 
them with reproaches ; and ordering them off, touk Vertians 
for his guards, and filled up other offices with them. When 
they ſaw their king with theſe new attendants, and themſches 
rejected and ſpurned with diſhonour, they were greatly hum— 
bled. They lamented their fate to each other, and were almoſt 
frantic with jealouſy and anger. At laſt, coming to them- 
ſelves, they repaired to the king's tent, without arms, in one 
thin garment only ; and with tears and lamentations delivered 
themſelves up to his vengeance ; defiring he would treat them 
as ungrateful men deſerved. _ 

He was ſottened with their complaints, but would not ap- Met. 
pear to hcarken to them. They flood two days and nights nor 
bemoaning themſe'ves in this manner, and calling for tber Wl... 
dear maſter. The third day he cane out to them; and win e did 
he ſaw their forlorn condition, he wept a long time. After ictim 
a gentle rebuke for their miſbehaviour, he condeſcended to 


: x ut a! 
converſe with them in a freer manner; and ſuch as were unit Wi 6 to 


for ſervice he ſent over with magnificent preſents. At the Wa... h. 
ſame time, he ſignified his pleaſure to Antipater, that at l Hrilio, 
public diverſions they ſhould have the moſt honourable feats p and 


in the theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers there; and that iber i 
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4 the children of thoſe who had-loſt their lives in his ſervice, 
thould have their tathers' pay continued to them. 
F2.4 


When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and had deſpatched 
the moſt urgent affairs, he employed himſelf again! in the cele- 


bration of games and other public ſolemnities ; for which 
5 purpoſe three thonſand artificers, lately arrived from Greece, 


were very ſerviceable to him. But unfortunately Hephæſtion 


fell ſick of a fever in the midſt of this feſtivity. As a youn 


man and a {oldier, he could not bear to be kept to ſtrict diet; 


* 


and taking the opportunity to dine when his phyſician Glaucus 
was gone to the theatre, he ate a roaſted fowl, and drank a 
flagon of wine made as cold as pothble ; in conſequence of 
whic h he grew worſe, and died a few days after. 


Alexander's grief on this occaſion exceeded all bounds, 


| : He immediately ordered the horſes and mules to be ſhorn, 


that they might have their ſhare in the mourning, and with 


Y the ſame view pulled down the battlements of the neighbour- 


ling cities: The poor phyſician he eruciſied. He forbade the 
gute and all other muſic in his camp for a long time. This 
continued till he received an oracle from Jupiter Ammon, 
| E which enjoined him to revere Hepheſtion, and ſacrifice to him 
las a demigod. After this he ſought to relieve his ſorrow b 
@ hunting, or rather by war; for his game were men. In this 
Fexpedition he conquered the Cuſlzans, and put all that were 
Ef come to years of puberty to the ſword. This he called a ſa- 
Ecrifice to the manes of Hephæſtion! . 
As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who was 
3 ee from his expedition on the Ocean, and come up the 
pbrates, declared, he had been applied to by tome Chal- 
rans, who were ſtrongly of opinion that Alexander ſhould not 
Pater Babylon. But he {lighted the warning and continued 
march. Upon his approach to the walls, he ſaw a great 
number of crows fighting, ſome of which fell down dead at his 
3 let. Soon after this, being informed, that Apollodorus, gu- 
nor of Babylon, had ſacrificed, in order to confult the gods 
We oncerning him, he tent for Pythagoras the diviner; and, as 
. did not deny the fact, aſked him how the entrails of the 
tim appeared. Pythagoras anſwered, the liver was with- 
Put a head. A terrible preſage, indeed! ſaid Alexander, 
He let Pythagoras go with impunity : but by this time he was 
orry he had not liſtened to Nearchus. He lived moſtly in his 
; Nerilion without the walls, and diverted himſelf with failing 
p and down the Euphrates, For there had happened ſeve: al 
' iber ill omens that much diſturbed him. One ef the lar, it 
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aud handſomeſt lions that were kept in Babylon, was attached 


and kicked to death by an aſs. One day he ſtripped tor tl 
refreſhment of oil, and to play at ball: atter the diverſion was 
over, the young men who played with him, going to fetch 
his clothes, beheld a man fitting in profound filence on [is 
throne, dreſſed in the royal robes, with the diadem vp on his 
head. They demanded who he was, and it was a long te 
before he would anſwer. At laſt, coming to himſelf, Le aid, 
My name is Dionytins, and I am a native of Meffene. 
Upon a criminal proceſs againſt me, I left the place, and em- 
barked for Babylon. ' here I have been kept a long time in 
chains. But this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and 
broke my chains; after which he conducted me hither, and 
ordered me to put on this robe and diadem, and fit here in 
Mence.” 

After the man had thus explained himſelf, Alexander, by 
the advice of his ſoothſayers, put him to death. But the an- 
guiſh of his mind increaſed ; on one hand, he almoſt det; ahel 
of the ſuccours of Heaven, and on the other diftruticd his 
friends. 

When Alexander had once given himſelf up to ſuperſtition, 
his mind was ſo preyed upon by vain fears and anxieties that 
he turned the leaſt incident which was any thing ſtrange and 
out of the way, into a ſign or a prodigy. The court iwaimed 
with ſacrificers, purifiers, and prognoſticators; they were a! 
to be ſeen exerciſing their talents there. So true it is, tha 
though the diſbelief of religion, and contempt of things d1v:ne, 
is a great evil ; yet ſuperſtition is a greater. For as water 
gains upon low grounds, ſo ſuperſtition prevails over a de- 
Jetted mind, and bills it with fear and folly. This was entirely 
Alexander's caſe. However, upon the receipt of tome oracle 
concerning Hephæſtion, from the god he commonly con!ultec, 

he gave a truce to his forrows, and employed himſelf in feſtie 
ſacrifices and entertainments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a ſumptuous treat, 
he went, according to cuſtom, to refreſh himſelt in the bath, 
in order to retire to reft. But in the mean tune Medius came 
and invited him to take part in a carouſal, and he could nt 
deny him. There he drank all that night and the next a); 
till at laſt he found a fever coming upon him. It did nut 
however ſeize him as he was drinking the cup of Hercules 
nor did he find a ſudden pain in his back, as if it had been 
pierced with a ſpear. Theſe are circumſtances invented by 
writers, who thought the cataſtrophe of ſo noble a tragech 
ſhould be ſomething affecting and extracrdinary, Ariitobuiss 
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eells us, that in the rage of his fever, and the violence of his 


li 4 thirſt, he took a draught of wine, which threw him into a 
as frenzy, and that he died the thirtieth of the month Dac/us, 
ch 5 June. c 

1 WS But in bis journals the account of his ſickneſs is as follows : 
s © On the eighteenth of the month Daeſius, finding the fever 
de upon him, be lay in his bath room. The nex« day, after he 
1, bad bathed, he removed into his own chamber, and played 
e. man) hours with Medius at dice. In the evening he bathed 
again, and aſter having tacrificed to the gods, he ate his ſup 
n per. In the night the fever returned. The twenticth he alto 
la bathed, and, after the cuſtomary lacrifice, ſat in the bath- room, 
il WJ and diverted himſelf with hearing Nearchus tell the {tory of 
in his voyage, and all that was molt obſervable with reipect to 


W the Occan, The twenty-firſi was ſhent in the tame manner. 
lde fever increaſed, and he had a very bail night. The 
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- WE ipenty-lecond the fever was vioieat. He ordered his bed to | 0 
1 WE \ removed, and placed by the great bath. here he talked 4 
18 $1 to his generals abbut ihe vacancies in his army, and deſired 1 
mey might be filled up with experienced officers. The 0 i 
„ WS twenty-fourth, he was much worte. He chole, however, to Wo 
at de carried, to alſiſt at the ſacrifice. He likewiſe gave orders, 8 
chat the principal officers of the army ſhould wait within the 5 
court, and the officers keep watch all night without The [” 
| a twenty-fifth, he was removed to his palace, on the other fide 7 
of the river, where he ſlept a little, but the fever did not abate; 
„ and when his generals entered the room he was ſpeechleſs. 
lle continued to the day following. The Macedonians, by 
e- WT tis time, thinking he was dead, came to the gates with great 
'; WT camonr, and threatened the great oflicers in ſuch a manner, 
& WT that they were forced to admit them, and ſuffer them all to 
(, WW Pais unarmed by the bed-ſide. The twenty-ſeventh, Python 
e and Seleucus were ſent to the temple of Serapis, to inquire 
whether they ſhould carry Alexander thither, al the deity 
„ ordered that they ſhould not remove him. The twenty-eighth, 


b in the. evening, he died” Theſe particulars are taken almoſt 
e Word for word from his diary. 
* Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great attention. 


\ WH Paid her by the Macedonians. But being extremely jealous 
„ ol Statira, the laid a inare tor her by a forged letter, as from 
50 Alexander; and having by this means got her into her power. 
el fee ſacrificed both her and her ſitter, and threw their bodies 


into a well, which the filled vp with earth. 
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JULIUS CESAR. 
Flouriſhed 40 Years before Chrijt. 


y v HEN the power of Sylla came to be upon the declin 
Czſar's friends prefled him to return to Rome, from wit: 
he had abſented himſelf, out of dread of the diftatcr, 
But firft he wert to Rhodes, to ſtudy under Apollonins, te 
fon of Molo, who taught rhetoric there with great reputa- 
tion, and was a man of irreproachable manners. Cicero allo 
was one of his ſcholirs. Ceſar is ſaid to have had h appy tas 
lents from nature ſor a public ſpeaker, and he did not vant 
an ambition to cultivate them: fo that undoubtedly be 


was the ſecond orater in Rome; and he might have boon 
the firſt, had he not rather 8 the pre- eminence in 4 arms 
Indeed, the eloquence he ſhowed at Rome in defending 


perſons umpeached, gained him a conſiderable intereſt, and 
his engaging addreſs and converſation carried the hearts 
the people. For he had a condeſcenſion not to be exytto! 
from ſo young a man. At the ſame time, the freedom ef 
his table, and the magnificence of his expence, gradual 1 
ereaſed his power, and brought him into the adminifiration 
Thoſe who envied him, imagined that his reſources would 
foon fail, and therefore, at tirſt, made light of his popu ty, 
conſiderable as it was. But inal it was grown to ſuch a 
height that it was ſcarce pothble to demolith it, and had a 
plain tendency to the ruin of the conſtitution, they found 
out, when it was too late, that no beginnings of thingy, 
however ſmall, are to be neglectcd ; becauſe: continuance 
makes them great; and the very contempt they are held in, 
gives them opportunity to gain that ſtrength which cannot be 
reſiſted. 

Cicero ſeems to be the firſt who ſuſpected ſomething tor- 
midable from the flattering calm of Cx ſar's s political conduct, 
and ſaw deep and dangerot s deſigns under the ſmiles of his 
benignity. I perceive,” ſaid the orator, “ an inclins- 
tion for tyranny in all he projects and executes ;z but, on the 
other hand, when I ſee him adjuſting his hair with ſo much 
.exaCtneſs, and ſcratching his head with one finger, I ca! 
hardly think that ſuch a man can conceive to vaſt and | bal 
a deſign, as the deſtruction of the Roman commonwe: Alth. 


The firſt proof he had of the affection of the people, wa 
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chen he obtained a tribuneſhip in the army before his com- 
petitor Caius Popilius. The ſecond was more remarkable: 
it was on occaſion of bis pronouncing from the roſtrum' the 
funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife of Marius, in which 
he failed not to do juſtice to her virtue. At the lame time he 
had the hardineis to produce the images of Marius, which 
hal not been ſeen before during Sylla's adminiſtration ; Ma- 
rius and all his adherents having been declared enemies to 
the ſtate. Upon this ſome began to raiſe a clamour againſt 
(ilar; but they were toon ſilenced by the acclamations and 
plaudits of the people, expreſſing their acunration of his 
courage in bringing the honours of Marius again to light, 
after ſo long a ſuppretion, and raifing them, as it were, from 
the ſhades below, 

It had long been the cuſtom in Rome, for the aged women 
to have funeral panegyrics, but not the young. Cæſar firſt 
broke through it, by pronouncing one for his own wife, who 
died in her prime. Ibis contributed to fix him in the affec- 
tions of the pevuple : they ſympathized with him, and conſider- 
eil him as a man of great good- nature, and one who had the 
jocial dutics at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quzſtor into 
Spain with Antiſtius Veter the prætor, whom he honoured all 
his life after; and when he came to be pretor himſelf, he 
acknowledged the favour by taking Veter's fon for his quæſtor. 
Whea that commiſſion was expired, he took Pompeia to his 
third wife: having a daughter by his firſt wife Cornelia, 
whom he afterwards married to Pompey the Great. 

Many people who obſerved his prodigious expence, thought 
he was purchaſing a ſhort and tranſient honour very dear; 
but, in fact, he was gaining the greateſt things he could aſpire 
to, at a {ſmall price. He is {aid to have been a thoutand three 
hundred talents in debt before he got any public employment. 

About this time died Metellus, the principal pontitf, The 


office was ſolicited by Hauricus and Catulus, two of the moſt 


iluſtrious men in Rome, and of the greateſt intereſt in the 
ſenate, Nevertheleſs, Cæſar did not give place to them, but. 
preſented himſelf to the people as a candidate. The pretenſions 


and proſpects of the competitors ſeemed almoſt equal, and 


Catulus, more uneaſy than the others under the uncertainty of 
ſucceſs, on account of his ſuperior dignity, ſent privately to 
Cæſar, and offered him large ſums, on condition that he would 
deſiſt fruv1 his high purſuit. But he anſwered, “ He would 
rather borrow {till larger ſums to carry his election.“ 
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When the day. of election came, Cæſar's mother attending 
him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, be embraced 
her and faid, © My dear mother, you will ſee me this day cithe; 
chief pontiff or an exile,” There never was any thing more 
nrongly conteſted; the Ae How ever, gave it for Cel 
The ſenate, and other rs of the principal citizens, wer: © gecalh 
alarmed at this fuccels ; they apprehe -nded that be would ny 
pufh the people into. all manner of licentioninets and n;:rmue 
Therefore, Fifo and Catulus blamed Cicero much for s. aring 
Ceſar, when Catilinc's conipiracy gave him an opporiunity to 
take him off. Catiline, whote intention was not fo much to 
make alterations in the conſtitution, as entirely to {nt wert it, 
and throw all into confuſion, upon ſome llight {uſp ICIONs ap- 
eee againſt him, quitted Rome before the u oe Was 
unrave led; but he left behind him Lentulus and Cethegus t 
conduct the con! plracy within the city. 

Whether C# far priv ately encouraged and ſupported them is 
uncertain. What is univerſally agreed upon, is this: the gu! It 
of thoſe two conſpirators clearly appearing, Cicero, as ce. nf! 
took the lenle of the ſenators as to the pun} ment that {! al 
be inflicted u pon them; and they a zl] gave it for death, rili 
came to Cæſar's turn, who, in a ſtudied ſpeech, repreſented, 
That it ieemed neither agrecable to juſtice, nor to the cut: 
toms of their country, to put men of their birth and dignityto 
death, without an open trial, except in caſes of extreme necel 
ſity. Eut that they ſhould rather be kept in prifon, in any of 
the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch upon, till Catilin: 
was ſubdued ; and then the ſenate might take cognizance 0 
the crimes of each conſpirator in full peace, and at then 
leifure.” 

As there appeared. ſomething humane in this opinion, and 
it wa s'poweriully enforced by the orator, thoſe who gave ther 
Voices Peary, and even many who had declared for th: 
other {ide of the queſtion, came into it. But Cato and Catulu 
carried it for death. Cato, in a ſevere ſpeech againſt the 
opinion of Co ſar, ſcrupled not to declare his ſuſpicions of him; 
and this, with other arguments, had ſo much weight, t hat the 
two contpirators were de livered to the executioner. Nay, ® 
Cæſar was going outof the ſenate houſe, teveral of the young 
men, who guarded Cicero's perſon, ran upon him with then 
drawn ſwords ; ; but we are toll that Curio covered him with 
his gown, and fo carried him off; and that Cicero himſch 
when the young men looked at him for a nod of + iſent, te. 
fuſed it, either out of fear of the people, or becauſe he though 
the killing him unjuſt and unlawſul. If this was true,! kno 
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wt why Cicero did not mention it in the hiſtory of his conſal- 
ſhip. He was blamed, however, afterwards, for not availing 
himſelf of fo good an pportunity as he then had, and for 
being influenced by his fears of the people, who were indeed 
ſtrongly attached to Cæſar: for, a few days after, when Cæſar 
entered the ſenate, and endeavoured to clear himſelf of the 
ſuſpicions he lay under, his defence was received with indig- 
nation and loud reproaches; and as they fat longer than uſual, 
the people beſet the houſe, and with violent outcries demanded 
Cefar, abſolutely inſiſting on his being diſmiſſed. | 
Cato, therefore, fearing an inſurrection of the indigent 
opulace, who were foremoſt in all ſeditions, and who had 
fixed their hopes upon Cæſar, perſuaded the ſenate to order a 
diſtribution of bread- corn among them every month, which 
added five million five hundred thouſand drackmas to the yearly 
expence of the ſtate. This expedient certainly obviated the 
preſent danger, by ſeaſonably reducing the power of Cæfar, 
who was now preator lect, and more formidable on that ae- 
count, 
Czfar's prœtorſhip however was not productive of any 


trouble to the commonwealth ; and the government of Spain 
But his circumſtances” 


was allotted him after its termination, 
were ſo indifferent, and his creditors to clamorous and trouble- 
fome when he was preparing for his departure, that he was 


. foreed to apply to Cratlus, the ncheft man in Rome, who 


ſtood in need of Cœſar's warmth and vigour to keep up the 
balance againſt Pompey. Craſſus, therefore, took upon him 
to anſwer the molt inexorable of his creditors, and engaged 
for eight hundred and thirty talents ; which procured him li- 
berty to ſet out for his province. | 5 

It is faid, that when he came to a little town, in paſhng the 
Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occaſion to fay, 
Can there here be any ditputes for offices, any contentions 
for preeedency, or ſuch envy and ambition as we fee among 
the great?” To which Cæſar anſwered, with great ſeriouſneſs, 
I aſſure you, I had rather be the firtt man kere, than the 
ſecond man in Rome.“ 

In like manner we are told, that when he was in Spain, 
he beſtowed ſome leiſure hours on reading part of the hiſtory 
of Alexander, and was fo much affected with it, that he fat 
penſive a long time, and at laſt burſt ont into tears. As his 


friends were wondering what might be the reaſon, he ſaid, 
Do you think I have not ſufficient cauſe for concern, when 
Alexander, at my age, reigned over ſo many, conquered 
countries, and I have not one glorious achievement to boaſt?“. 
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From this principle it was, that immediately upon his ar. 
rival in Spain he applied to buſineſs with great diligence, and 
having added ten new-raiſed cohorts to the twenty he received 
there, he marched” againſt the Callæcians and Luſitanians, 
defeated them, and penetrated to the Ocean, reducing na- 
tions by the way that had not felt the Roman yoke. Hiz 
conduct in peace was not inferior to that in the war; he re- 
ſtored harmony among the cities, and removed the occaſion; 
of quarrel between debtors and creditors; for he ordered that 
the creditor ſhould have two-thirds uf the debtor's income, 
and the debtor the remaining third, till the whole was paid, 
By theſe means he left the province with great reputation, 
though he had filled his own coffers, and enriched his ſoldier 
with booty, who, upon one of his victories, ſaluted him In- 
perator. 

As ſoon as he had entered the city, he went to work upon 
an expedient which deceived all the world except Cato. It 
was the reconciling of Pompey and Craſſus, two of the moſt 
powerſiul men in Rome. By making them friends, Ca far ſe- 
cured the intereſt of both to himſelf ; and while he fecmed tg 
be only doing an office of humanity, he was undermining th 
conſtitution. For it was not, what moſt people imagine, the 
diſagreement between Cæſar and Pompey that produced the 
civil wars, but rather their union; they firſt combined to ruin 
the authority of the ſenate, and when that was affected, they 
parted to purſue each his own deſigns. Cato, who often pro- 
Pheſied what would be the conſequence, was then looked up- 
on as a troubleſome and ,over-buſy man; afterwards he ws 
eſteemed a wife, though not a fortunate counſellor. 

Mean time Cæſar walked to the place of election between 
Craſſus and Pompey ; and, under the auſpices of their friend 
ſhip, was declared conſul, with diſtinguiſhed honour, having 
Calpurnius Bibulus given him for his colleague. He had n 
ſooner entered upon his office, than he propoſed laws not | 
ſuitable to a conſul, as to a ſeditious tribune; I mean the 
bills for a diviſion of lands and a diſtribution of corn, which 
were entirely calculated to pleaſe the plebeians. As the vir. 
tuous and patriotic part of the ſenate oppoſed. them, he was 
furniſhed with the pretext he had long wanted: he proteſt 
with great warmth, That they threw him into the arms d 
the people againſt his will, and that the rigorous and dilgrac- 
ful oppoſition of the ſenate, laid him under the diſagreeab!: 
neceſſity of ſeeking protection from the commons.” Accu 
angly he did immediately apply to them. 

Craſſus planted himſelf on one fide of him, and Pompey © 
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the other. He demanded of them aloud, Whether they 
approved his laws?“ and as they anſwered in the affirmative, 
he defired their aſſiſtance againſt thoſe who threatened to 
oppoſe them with the word. They declared they would aſ- 
filt him; and Pompey added, “ Againft thoſe who come 
with the ſword, I will bring both ſword and buckler.” 
This exprethon gave the patricians great pain: it appeared 
not only unworthy of his character, the reſpect. the ſenate 
had for him, and the reverence due to them, but even de- 
ſperute and frantic. The people, however, were. pleaſed 
with it. 

The moſt diſgraceful ſtep that Cæſar took in his whole 
conſulſhip, was the getting Clodius elected tribune of the: 
people; the ſame who had attempted to diſhonour his bed, 
and had profaned the mytterious rites of the Good Goddeſs. 
He pitched upon him to ruin Cicero; nor would he ſet out 
for his government, before he had embroiled them, and pro- 
cared Cicero's baniſhment. For hiftory informs us, that all 
theſe tranſactions preceded his wars in Gaul, The wars he 
conducted there, and the many glorious campaigns in which: 
he reduced that country, repreſent him as another man; we 
begin, as it were, with a new lite, and have to follow him 
in a quite different track. As a warrior and a general, we 
behold him not in the leaſt inferior to the greateſt and moſt. 
admired commanders: the world ever produced. For. whether 
we compare him with the Fabii, the Scipio's, and Metelli, 
with-the generals of his own time, or thoſe who flouriſhed a 
little before him, with. Sylla, Mgrius, the two Luculli, or 
with Pompey himſelf, whoſe fame in every military excel- 
lence reached the ſkies, Cæſar's achievements bear away the 
palm. One he ſurpafled in the dithculty of the ſcene of ac- 
tion, another in the extent of the countries he ſubdued ; this, 
in the number and ſtrength of the enemies he overcame, that, 
in the ſavage manners and treacherous diſpoſition of the 
people he humanized ;: one, in mildneſs and clemency 
to his priſoners, another, in bounty and: munificence to his 
troops; and-all, in the number of battles that he won, and 
enemies that he killed. For in leſs than ten years' war in 
Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by aſſault, conquered three 
hundred nations, and fought pitched battles at different times 
with three millions of men, one million of which he cut in 
pteces, and made another million pritoners. 


Such, moreover, was the affection of his ſoldiers-and their. 


attachment to his perſon, that they who under other com- 
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manders were nothing above the common rate of men, . 
came invincible where Cœſar's glory was concerned, an net 
the moſt dreadiul dangers with a courage that nothing cond 
refiſt, 

„This courage, and this great ambition, were cultivated and 
cheriſhed, in the firſt place, by the generous manner in 
which Cwfar rewarded his troops, and the honours which he 
paid them. For his whole conduct ſhowed, that he did not 
a-cumulate riches in the courſe of his wars, to minitter to 
luxury, or to ſerve any pleatures of his own, but that he lid 
them up in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained by diſ- 
tinguiſhed valour, and that he conſidered himſelf no farther 
rich, than as he was in a condition to do juſtice to the merit 
of his ſoldiers, Another thing that contributed to make 
them invincible, was their feeing Cœſar always take his ſhare 
in danger, and never deſire any exemption from labour and 
fatig ue. 

As for = expoſing his perſon to danger, they were not 
ſurpriſed at. it, becauſe they knew his patton for glory; but 
they were aſoniſhed at his patience under toil, ſo far in 
all appearance above his bodily powers, For he was i a 
ſlender make, fair, of a delicate conſtitution, and ſubject to 
violent headachs and epileptic fits. He had the firft attack 
of the falling ſickneſs at Corduba, He did not, however, 
make theſe diſorders a pretence for indulging himſelf. On 
the contrary, he ſought in war a remedy 4or his infirmities 
endeavouring to firengthen his confiitution by long marches, 
by ſimple diet, by ſeldom co ming under covert. Thus he c n. 
tended with his diſtemper, and fortified himſelf againſt its 
attacks. 

When he flept it was commonly, upon a march, cither 
in a chariot or à litter, that reſt might be no hindrance to 
buſineſs, In the day-time he viſited the eaſtles, cities, and 
fortified camps, with a ſervant at his fide, whom he cm- 
ployed, on Web occaſions, to write for him, and with a lol 
dier behind, who carried his fwrd. By theſe means he tra- 
velled fo faſt, and with ſo little interruption, as to reach ihe 
Rhone in eight days atter bis brit ſetting out for thoſe parts 
from Rome. 

Of his indifference with reſpect to diet they give us this re: 
markable proof. Happening to ſup with Valerius Leo, a friend 
of his, at Milan, there was ſweet ointment poured upon i 
aſparagus, inſtead of oil. Cæſar ate of it freely notwithſtand- 
ing, and afterwards rebuked hi is friends for expreſſing thei 


diſlike of it, © It was enough, ſaid he, to forbear cating) 
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if it was diſagreeable to you. He who finds fault with any 
ruſticity, is himſelf a ruſtic.” 

One day, as he was upon an excurſion, a violent ftorm 
forced him to feek ſhelter in a poor man's hut, where there 
was only one room, and that ſcarce big enough for a man to 
ſleep in. Turning, therefore, to his triends, he ſaid, © Ho- 
nours for the great, and necetlarics for the infirm,” and im- 
mediately gave up the room to Oppins, while himſelf and the 
reſt of the company llept under a ſhed at the door. 

After conquering Gaul, he undertouk an expedition into 
Britain which diſcovered the molt daring ſpirit of enterpriſe, 
For he was the firſt who entered the Weſtern Ocean with a 
fleet, and embarking his troops on the Atlantic, carried war 
into an iſland whole very exiitence was doubted. Some 
writers had repreſented it ſo incredibly large, that others con- 
teſted. its being, and confidered both the name and the thing 
as a fiction. Yet Cæſar attempted to conquer it, and to ex- 
tend the Roman empire beyond the bounds of the habitable 
world, He failed thither twice from the oppoſite coaſt in 


Gaul, and fought many battles, by which the Eritons ſuffered” 


more than the Romans gained ; for there was nothing worth 
taking from a people who were ſo poor, and lived in io muck 
wretchedneſs. He did not, however, terminate the war in the 
manner he could have wiſhed : he only received hoſtages of 
the king, and appointed the tribute the illand was to pay, 
and then returned to Gaul. 

There he received letters, which were going to be ſent over 
to him, and by which bis friends in Rome informed him that 
his daughter, the wife of Pompey had lately died in childbed. 


This was a great affliction both to Pompey and Cæſar. Their 


friends, too, were very ſenſibly concerned to ſee that alliance 
dinolved which kept up the peace and harmony oi the ſtate, 
otherwiſe in a. very unſettled condition, For the child fur- 


' rived the mother only a few days. The people took the 


body of Julia, and carried it, notwithſtanding the prohibi- 
tion of the tribunes, to the Campus Martius, where it was 
interred. | 

As Cæſar's army was now very large, he was forced to di- 
vide it for the convenience of winter-quarters ; after which 
he took the road to Italy, according to cuſtom. But he had 
not been long gone, before the Gauls riſing again, traverſed 
the country with conſiderable armies, fell upon the Roman 
quarters with great fury, and inſulted their intrenchments, 
The moſt numerous and the ſtrongeſt body of the inſurgents 


as that under Ambiorix, who attacked Cotta and Ixurius 
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in their camp, and cut them off with their whole party. After 


which, he went and beſieged the legion under the command 
of Q. Cicero, with ſixty thouſand men; and though the fi- 
rit of thoſe brave Romans made a reſiſtance above their 
ſtrength, they were very near being taken, for they were all 
wounded, 

Czſar, who was at a great diſtance, at laſt getting intell;. 
gence of their danger, returned with all expedition; and 
having collected a body of men, which did not exceed ſeven 
thouſand, haſtened to the relief of Cicero. The Gauls, who 
were not ignorant of his motions, raiſed the ſiege, and went 
to meet him; for they deſpiſed the ſmallneſs of his force, and 
were confident of victory. Cæſar, to deceive them, made 2 
feint as if he fled, till he came to a place convenient for a 
ſmall army to engage a great one, and there he fortified hi 

camp. He gave his men ſtrict orders not to fight, but to 
throw up a- ſtrong rampart, and to barricade their gates in 
the ſecureſt manner; contriving by all theſe manuvtes to 
increaſe the enemy's contempt of him. It ſucceeded as he 
withed ; the Gauls came up with great inſolence and ditorder 
to attack his trenches. Then Cæſar making a ſudden (ally, 
defeated and deſtroyed the greateſt part of them. This ſuc- 
ceſs laid the ſpirit of revolt in thoſe parts; and for farther 
tecurity he remained all the winter in Gaul, vifiting all the 
quarters, and keeping a ſharp eye upon every motion tc- 
wards war. Befides, he received a reinforcement of three 
legions in the room of thoſe he had loft ; two of which were 
lent him by Pompey, and one lately raiſed in Cifaipin: 
Gaul, 

After this, the ſeeds of hoſtilities, which had long before 
been privately ſcattered in the more diſtant parts of the coun 
try, by the chiefs of the more warlike nations, ſhot up inte 
one of the greateſt and mott dangerous wars that was eve! 
ſeen in Gaul; whether we conſider the number of troops and 
ſtore of arms, the treaſures amaſſed for the war, or tte 
ſtrength of the towns and faſtneſſes they occypied. Beſides, 
it was then the moſt ſevere ſeaſon of the year; the rivers 
were covered with ice, the foreſts with ſnow, and the fields 
overflowed in ſuch a manner that they looked like ſo man} 
ponds: the roads lay concealed in ſnow, or in floods diſem- 
bogued by the lakes and rivers. So that it ſeemed impoſſibi 
for Cæſar to march, or to purſue any other operations again 
them. * 

Many nations had entered into the league; the principal 
of which were the Arvernĩ and Carnutes. The chief directios 
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of the war was given to Vercingetorix, whoſe father the Gauls 
had put to death, for attempting at monarchy. Vercingetorix 
having divided his forces into ſeveral parts, and given them in 
charge to his lieutenants, had the country at command as far 
4s the Arar. His intention was to raiſe all Gaul againſt 
Cæſar, now when his enemies were riſing againſt him at Rome, 
But had he ſtayed a little longer till Ceſar was actually en- 
gaged in the civil war, the terrors of the Gauls would not have 
been leſs dreadtul to Italy now, than thole of the Cimbri were 
= tormerly. 
E Cæſar, who knew perfectly how to avail himſelf of every 
= advantage in war, particularly of time, was no ſooner informed 
of this great defection, than he ſet out to chaſtiſe its authors; 
and by the ſwiftneſs of his march, in ſpite of all the difficulties 
of a ſevere winter, he ſhowed the barbarians that his troops 
could neither be conquered nor reſiſted. For where a courier 
could ſcarce have been ſuppoſed to come in many days, Czfar 
was feen with his whole army, ravaging the country, deſtroy- 
ing the caſtles, ſtorming the cities, and receiving the ſubmithon 
of ſuch as repented. Thus he went on, till the Adui alſo re- 
volted, who had ſtyled themſelves brothers to the Romans, 
and had been treated with particular regard. Their; joining 
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WE the inlurgents, ſpread uneaſineſs and diſmay trough Cæſar's 
army. He, therefore, decamped in all hafte, and traverſed 
de country of the Lingones, in order to come into that of the 
» WE Scquani, who were faſt friends, and nearer to Italy than the 
„reit of the Gauls. 

: WE The enemy followed him thither in prodigious numbers, 


and ſurrounded him. Cæſar, without being in the leaſt diſ- 
concerted, ſuſtained the conffict, and after a long and bloody 
action, in which the Germaus were particularly ſerviceable to 
him, gave them a total defeat. But he ſeems to have received 
ſome check at firſt, for the Arverni ſtill ſhow a {word ſuſ- 
pended in one of their temples, which they declare was taken 
from Cæſar. His friends pointed it out to him afterwards, 
but he only laughed ; and when they were tor having it taken 
down, he would not ſuffer it, becauſe he confidered it as a thing 
1: WE conſecrated to the gods. 

Moſt of thoſe who eſcaped out of the battle, retired into 
Aleſia with their king. Cæſar immediately inveſted the town, 
though it appeared impregnable, as well on account of the 
height of the walls, as the number of troops there was to de- 
fend it, During the ſiege he found himſelf expoſed to a dan- 
ger from without, which makes imagination giddy to think 
on. All the bravelt | men in Gaul aſſembled from every 
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in their camp, and cut them off with their whole party. Aſter 
which, he went and beſieged the legion under the command 
of Q. Cicero, with ſixty thouſand men; and though the fi. 
rit of thoſe brave Romans made a reſiſtance above their 
ſtrength, they were very near being taken, for they were all 
wounded, 

Cæſar, who was at a great diſtance, at laſt getting intel. 
gence of their danger, returned with all expedition; and 
having collected a body of men, which did not exccecl ſeven 
thouſand, haſtened to the relief of Cicero. The Gauls, who 
were not ignorant of his motions, raiſed the ſiege, and went 
to meet him; for they deſpiſed the ſmallneſs of his force, and 
were confident of victory. Cæſar, to deceive them, made: 
feint as if he fled, till he came to a place convenient for a 
ſmall army to engage a great one, and there he fortified his 
camp. He gave his men ſtrict orders not to fight, but to 
throw up a- ſtrong rampart, and to barricade their gates in 
the ſecureſt manner; contriving by all theſe manieuvres to 
increaſe the enemy's contempt of him. It fucceeded as he 
wiſhed ; the Gauls came up with great inſolence and diſorder 
to attack his trenches. Then Cæſar making a ſudden tally, 
defeated and deſtroyed the greateſt part of them. Ibis ſuc- 
ceſs laid the ſpirit of revolt in thoſe parts; and for farther 
tecurity he remained all the winter in Gaul, viſiting all the 
quarters, and keeping a ſharp eye upon every motion to- 
wards war. Befides, he received a reinforcement of three 
legions in the room of thoſe he had loſt ; two of which were 
lent him by Pompey, and one lately raiſed in Cifaipin: 
Gaul. e 

After this, the ſeeds of hoſtilities, which had long before 
been privately ſcattered in the more diſtant parts of the coun- 
try, by the chiefs of the more warlike nations, ſhot up inte 
one of the greateſt and moſt dangerous wars that was ever 
ſeen in Gaul; whether we conſider the number of troops and 
ſtore of arms, the treaſures amaſſed for the war, or the 
ſtrength of the towns and faſtneſſes they occnpied. Befides, 
it was then the moſt ſevere ſeaſon of the year; the rivers 
were covered with ice, the foreſts with ſnow, and the field: 
overftowed in ſuch a manner that they looked like ſo many 
ponds: the roads lay concealed in ſnow, or in floods diſem- 
bogued by the lakes and rivers. So that it ſeemed impoſſibe 
for Czar to march, or to purſue any other operations again 
them. | 

Many nations had entered into the league ; the principal 
of which were the Arverni and Carnutes. The chief directios 
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of the war was given to Vercingetorix, whoſe father the Gauls 
had put to death, for attempting at monarchy. Vercingetorix 
having divided his forces into ſeveral parts, and given them in 
charge to his lieutenants, had the country at command as far 
as the Arar. His intention was to raiſe all Gaul againſt 
Cæſar, now when his enemies were riſing againſt him at Rome, 
But had he ſtayed a little longer till Cœſar was actually en- 
gaged in the civil war, the terrors of the Gauls would not have 
been leſs dreadtul to Italy now, than thoſe of the Cimbri were 
formerly. 

Cæſar, who knew perfetly how to avail himſelf of every 
advantage in war, particularly of time, was no ſooner informed 
of this great defection, than he ſet out to chaſtiſe its authors; 
and by the ſwiftneſs of his march, in ſpite of all the difficulties 
of a ſevere winter, he ſhowed the barbarians that his troops 
could neither be conquered nor reſiſted. For where a courier 
could ſcarce have been ſuppoſed to come in many days, Cæſar 
was feen with his whole army, ravaging the country, deſtroy- 
ing the caſtles, ſtorming the cities, and receiving the ſubmiſſion 
of ſuch as repented, Thus he went on, till the Adui allo re- 
volted, who had ſtyled themielves brothers to the Romans, 
and had been treated with particular regard. Their joining 
the inſurgents, ſpread uneaſineſs and diſmay through Cæſar's 
army. He, therefore, decamped in all haſte, and traverſed 
the country of the Lingones, in order to come into that of the 
Sequani, who were faſt friends, and nearer to Italy than the 
reſt of the Gauls. 

The enemy followed him thither in prodigious numbers, 
and ſurrounded him. Cæſar, without being in the leatt diſ- 
concerted, ſuſtained the conffict, and after a long and bloody 
action, in which the Germaus were particularly ſerviceable to 
him, gave them a total defeat. But he ſeems to have received 
ſome check at firſt, for the Arverni ſtill ſhow a {word ſuſ- 
pended in one of their temples, which they declare was taken 
from Cæſar. His friends pointed it out to him afterwards, 
but he only laughed ; and when they were for having it taken 
down, he would not ſuffer it, becauſe he confidered it as a thing 
conſecrated to the gods. 

Moſt of thoſe who eſcaped ont of the battle, retired into 
Alefia with their king. Cœſar immediately inveſted the town, 
though it appeared impregnable, as well on. account of the 
height of the walls, as the number of troops there was to de- 


8 fend it. During the fiege he found himſelf expoſed to a dan- 


ger from without, which makes imagination giddy to think 
on. All the braveſt men in Gaul aſſembled from every 
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quarter, and came, armed to the relief of the place, to the 
number of three hundred thouſand ; and there were not leſs 
than ſeventy thouſand combatants within the walls. Thus 
ſhut up between two armies, he was forced to draw two lines 
of circumvallation, ihe interior one againſt the town, and that 
without againſt the troops that came to its ſuccour; for, 
could the two armies have joined, he had been abſolutely loſt, 
This dangerous action at Alefia contributed to Cæſar's renown 
on many accounts. Indeed, he exerted a more adventurons 
courage and preater generalſhip, than on any other occaſic 
But what ſeems very aſtoniſhing, is, that he could engage AT 
conquer ſo many myriads without, and keep the action a 
ſecret to the troops in the town. It is 1:1] more wonderful 
that the Romans, who were left before the walls, thou!d not 
know it, till the victory was announced by the cries of the men 
in Aleſia and the lamentations of the women, who law the 
Romans on each fide of the town bringing to their cainp a 
number of thields adorned with gold and fitver, helmets ſtained 
with blood, drinking vetlels, and tents of the Gauliſh fathion, 
Thus did this vait multitude vaniſh and diſappear like a 
phantom, or a dream, the greateit part being killed on the 
ſpot. 

The beſieged, after having given both themfelves and CxfHr 


mnch trouble, at lait ſurrendered. Their gene«a), Vercinge- 
torix, armed himſelf and equipped his horte in the moft mag- 
nihcent manner, and then ſallied out at the gate, titer he 


had taken ſome circuits about Cæſar as he fat upon the tn- 
bunal, he diſmounterl, put off his armour, and placed 

at Cæſar's feet, where he remained in proſound ſilence, till 
Ceſar ordered a guard to take him away, and keep him tor 
his triumph, 

Cſar had been ſome time reſolved to ruin Pompey, and 
Pompey to deſtroy Cz:far. For Craſſus, who alone could have 
taken up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian wer, 
there remained nothing for Cæſar to do, to make himſelf the 
greateſt of maukind, but to annihilate him that was fo ; no! 
tor Pompey to prevent it, but to take off the man he ſeared. 
It is true, it was no long time that Pompey had entertained any 
fear of him; he had rather looked upon him with bontempk 
imagining be could as eaſily pul! him down as he had let bim 
up: whereas Ca ſar, from the firft, deft iening to ruin his rivals 
had retired at a diſtance, like ac. cam pion, for exerciſe. by 
long ſervice and great achievements in the wars ot Gaul, be 
had fo improved his army, and his own reputation too, ii! 
he was conſidered as on a footing with Pompey ; and he found 
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tences for carrying his enterpriſe into execution, in the 
times of the miſgovernment at Rome, Theſe were partly 
farniſhed by Pompey himſelf ; and indeed all ranks of men 
were ſo corrupted, that tables were publicly ſet out, upon 
which the candidates for oifices were profeſſedly ready to pay 
the people the price of their votes ; and the people came, not 
only to give their voices for the man who had t gzught them, 
but with all manner of offenſive weapons to fig! ht for him. 
Hence it often happe ned, that they did not pa: rt without 
polluting the tribunal with blood and murder, and the city 
was a perpetual ſcene of anarchy. In this difmal ſituation of 
things, in theſe ftorms of e; idemic matlnets, wife men thought 
it would be happy if they ended in nothing worfe than 
monarchy. Nay, there were re many who ſcrupled not to declare 
publicly, that monarchy was the only cure for the deſperate 
ditorders of the ſtate, and that the phytician ought to be 
pitched upon, who would apply that remedy with the gentleſt 

hand; by which they hinted at Pompey. 

Pompey, in all his diſcourſe, pretended to decline the 
honour of a dictatorſhip, though at the fame time every ſtep 
he teok was directed that way. Cato, underſtanding bis 
drift, perſuaded the ſenate to declare him ſole conſul ; that, 
atisfied with a kind of monarchy more agreeable to law, he 
might not adopt any violent meaſures to malce himſelf dictator. 
The ſenate not only agreed to this, hut continued to him his 
governments of Spain and Africa, the adminiſtration of 
which he committed to his lieutenants; keeping armies there, 
for whoſe maintenance he was allo: ved a thou and talents 
a-year out of the public treaſury. 

Upon this, Cæſar applied, by his friends, for another con- 
ſulſhip, and for the continuance of his commiſſion in Gaul, 
anſwerable to that of Pompey. As Pompey was at firſt * 
lent, Marcellus and Lentulus, who hated Cæſar on other 
accounts, oppoſed it with great violence, omitting nothing, 
whether right or wrong, that might reflect diſhonour upon 
him. For they disfranchiſed the inhabitants of Novocomum in 
Gaul, which had lately been erected into a colony by Cztar; 
and Marcellus then couſul, cauſed one of their ſenators, who 
Was come with ſome gompluints to Rome, to be beaten with 
rods, and telling him, Ihe marks on his back were lo 
many additional proofs that he was not a Roman citizen. 
bade him go ſhow them to Cætar. 

But, after the confulſtip of Mareellas, Cæſar opened the 
treaſures he had amatled in Gaul, to all that were concerned in 
he adminiſtration, and ſatisſiod their ut moſt withes ; he paid 
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off the vaſt dehts of Curio the tribune; he preſented the con- 
ſul Paulus with fifteen hundred talents, which he employed in 
building the celebrated public hall near the forum, in the place 
where that of. Fulvius had flood. Pompey now alarmed at 
the increaſe of Cæſar's faction, openly exerted his own inte- 
reſt, and that of his friends, to procure an order for a fuc- 
cetior to Cœſar in Gaul. He alto ſent to demand the tres 
he bat lent him for his wars in that country, and Ca-ſar re. 
turned them with a gratuity of two hundred and fifty 
drachmas to each man, 

Thoſe who condutted theſe troops back, fpread reports 
among the. people which were neither favourable nor fair with 
reſpect to Cæſar, and which ruined Pornpey with vain hy, 
They alferted that Pompey had-the hearts of all Cefar's ary, 
and that if envy and a corrupt adminiſtration hindered tim 
from gaining what he defired at Rome, the forces in Gad 
were at his tervice, and would declare for him immediate 
upon their entering Italy ; 10 obnexious was C:efar become, 
by hurrying them perpetually from one expedition to an- 
other, and by the ſuſpicions they had of his aiming at abſolute 
power. 

Pompey was fo much elated with thefe aſſurances, that te 
neglected to levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, and op- 
poſed his enemy only with ſpeeches and decrees, which Cf 
made no account of, Nay, we are told, that a centurion whoin 
Czſar had ſent to Rome, waiting at the door of the fcnatz- 
houſe for the reiult of the deliberations, and being informed 
that the ſenate would not give Cœſar a longer term in his com- 
miſſion, laid his hand upon his ſword, and ſaid, But this 
ſhall give it.” | | 

Indeed, Cæſar's requiſitions had a great appearance of juſ- 
tice and honour, He propoſed to lay down his arms, on con- 
dition Pompey would do the ſame, and that they thould both, 
as private citizens, leave it to their-country to reward their 
fervices. For to deprive him of his commifiion and troops, 
and continue Pompey's, was to give abſolute power to the 
one, to which the other was unjuſtly accuſed of afpiring. Cur 
rio, who made theſe propoſitions to the people in behalf of 
Cæſar, was received with the loudeſt plaudits ; and there were 
ſome who even threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they 
would upen a champion victorious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then produced: 
letter from Cæſar to the ſame. purport, and cauſed it to be 
read, notwithſtagding the oppoſition it met with from the 

. conſuls. Hereupon, Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, prope 
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ed in the ſenate, that if Czelar did not lay down his arms by 
{uch a day, he ſhould be declared an enemy to the ſtate; and 
the conſuls putting it to the queſtion, Whether Pompey 
ſneuld diſmiſs his forces?“ and again, © Whether Cefar 
ſhould diſband his?“ tew of the members were for the writ, 
and almoſt all for the ſecond. After which Antony put the 
queſtion, © Whether both thould lay down their commul- 
lions?“ and all with one voice anſwered in the aftirmative. 
But the violent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the con- 
ſul Lentulus, who cried oat, hat?“ Not decrees but arms 
ſhould be employed againſt a public robber,“ made the 
nate break up; aud va account of the unhappy diilenfion, 
all ranks of people put on black, as in a time of public 
mourning. | 

Cteſar had not then with him above three hundred horſe 
and five thouſand foot. The reſt of his forces were left on 
the other ſide of the Alps, and he had {ent them orders to join 
him. Bat he ſaw the beginning of his enterprije, and the 
attack he meditated did not require any gicat numbers: his 
enemies were rather to be ſtruck with contiernation by the 
boldneſs and expedition with which he began his operations; 
tor an unexpected movement would be more likely to make 
an impreſſion upon them then, than great preparations after- 
wards, He, therefore, ordered his lieutcuants and other ot- 
ficers to take their ſwords without any other armour, and 
make themſelves maſters of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, 
but fo take all pothble care that no blood ſhould be thed or 
diſturbance raiſed, Hortenſius was at the head of this party. 
As for himſelf, he ſpent the day at a public ſhow of gladia- 
tors; and a little before evening bathed, and then went into 
the apartment where he entertained company. When it was 
growing dark he left the company, atier having deſired them 
to make merry till his return, which they would not have 
long to wait for. To fome of his friends he hal given pre- 
vious notice to follow him, not altogether, bat. by ditferent 
Ways, Then taking a hired carriage, he ſet out a different 
way from that which led ro Ariminum, and turned into that 
road afterwards, 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which di- 
vides Ciſalpine Gaul from the reſt of Italy, his reflections be- 
came more intereſting in propyriion as the danger drew near. 


Staggered by the greatneſs of his attempt, he. tapped, to 


weigh with himſelt its inconveniences; and as he ſtood re- 
volving in filence the arguments on both ſides, he many times. 
changed his opinion. After Which he deliberated upon it 
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with ſuch of his friends as were by, among whom was Ati. 
nius Pollio; enumerating the calamities which the paſiage of 
that river would bring upon the world, and the refte&tions 
that might be made upon it by poſterity. At laſt, upon fume 
ſudden impulſe, bidding adieu to his reatonings, and plunging 
into the abyſs of futurity, in the words of thute who cini 
in doubtful and ardudus enterpriſes, he eried out, © 
is caſt!” and immediately paited the river. THe travellec 
the reit of the way, that he reached Ariminum before Coy- 
light, and tovuk it. 

Alter the taking of Ariminum, as if war had opened vide 
its gates both by tea and land, and Cæſar, by going ber on 
the bounds of his province, had infringed the laws of tus 
country; not. individuals were ſeen, as on other occaſions, 
wandering in diſtraction about Italy, but whole cities broken 
up, and ſeeking refuge by flight. Moſt of the tumuftucu— 
tide flowed into Rome, and it was ſo filled with the hiſty cun- 
flux of the circling people, that amidſt the violent agitatiyns 
it would hardly either obey the magiſtrate, or liften to te 
voice of reaſon, but was in the utmoſt danger of falling by. 
own violence. For the whole was a prey to contrary pa 
ons, and the moſt violent çonvulſions: thule who tavoured 
thele diſorders were not ſatisfied with enjoying them in pri- 
vate, but reproiched the other party, amidſt their fears and 
ſorrows, and inſulted them wit: menaces of what vgs 0 
come; which. is the neceltary conſequence of ſuch troubles in 
a great city. 

Pompey himſelf, who. was already confounded at the turn 
things had taken, was ſtill more diſturbed by a variety of cen 
fares on his conduct. Some ſaid, he juſtly ſaftered for exalting 
C:elar againſt himſelf and his country; others, for permi ting 
Lentulus to overrule him, wh u C#tar departed from bis firll 
demands, and oſtered equitatle terms of peace. Favonrus 
went ſo far as to bid him, “ Stamp with his foot;“ alliding 
to a vaunting !pcech he had made in the ſenate, i which be 
bade them take no thought about preparations for the war; 
for, as ſoon as he marched out of Rome, if he did but Haup 
with his tot, he ſhould fill Italy with his legions, 
 Poinpey, however, at that time was not inferior in numbers 
to Cælar, but his partizans would not ſufler him to proceed 
according to his own Opinion. By falſe reports and ground. 
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leſs terrors, es if the enemy was at the gates, and had carried 
all before him, they forced him along with the general torrent. 
He had it decreed, therefore, that things were in a tamuluow 


ſtate, and nothing to be expected but hoſtilities, and then left 
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Rome, having firſt ordered the ſenate, and every man to fol- 
low, who preterred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
tyrant, The conſuls too fied with him, without offering the 
ſacrifices which cuſtom required before they took their de- 


parture from Rome. Mott of the ſenators ſnatched up thoſe 


things in their houles that were next at hand, as if the whole 
was rot their own, and joined in the fight. Nay, there were 
ſome, who before were well affected to Czar, that in the pre- 
ſent terror changed ſides, and ſutered themſelves without ne- 
ceſſity to be carried away by the torrent. Cæſar would have 
followed him immediately, but ne wanted ſhi;s He there- 


fore returned to Rome, with the glory of having reduced Italy 


in ſixty days without fpillin z a drop of blool. 

Finding the city in a more ettled condition thai he ex- 
pected, and many ſenators here, he adi. fil them in a mid 
an gracious manner, and deured th m_ o lend deputies to 
Pompey to offer honourable terms of p-ace. Bat not one of 
them would take upon him the cominiih n : whether 1t was 
that they were afraid of Vompey whom they had delerted, or 
whether they thought Cefar not th earneſt in the propoſal, 
and that he only made it to fave appearances. 

Cryſar's firii movement was to Spain, from whence he was 
reſolved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pumpey's heutenants, 
and a'ter having made himſelf matter of their troops and 
provinces, to march againſt Pompey, without teaving any 
enemy behind him. In the courſe of this expedition, his life 
was often in danger from ambuſcades; and kis army had to 
combat with famine ; yet he continued his operations againſt 
the enemy, either by purſuit, or offering them battle, or forming 
lines of circumvallation about them, till he forced their camp, 
and added their troops to his own. The officers made their 
elcape, and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law Fiſo preſi-d him 
to lend deputies to Pompey to treat of an accomm dation; 
but Iſauricus, to make his court to Cæœſas, oppoſed it. The 
ſenate declared him dictator, and while he held that othce, he 
recalled the exiles; he reſtored to their honours the children 
of thoſe who, had ſuffered under Sa; and reheved debtors 
by cancelling part of the uſury. Theſe, and a few more, 
were his acts during his dictatorſhip, which he laid down in 
eleven days. After this,” he cauſed himfelf to be declared 
conſul with Servilius Iſauricus, and then went to profecute 
the war. He marched fo faſt to Brunduſium; that all his 
troops could not keep up with him. However, he embarked 


with only fix hundred ſelect horſe and five legions; and croſſ- 
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ing the Jonian, made himſelf maſter of Orieum and Apolle- 
nia, and ſent back his ſhips to Brunduſium to bring over the 
forces that were. left behind. But thoſe troops, exhauſted 
with fatigue, and fired out with the multitude of enemies 
they had to engage with, broke out into complaints againit 
Czſar, as they were upon their march to their port. © Whi- 
ther will this man lead us,” ſaid they, “ and where will be 
the end of our labours? Will he haraſs vs for ever, as if we 
had limbs of flone, or bedies of iron? But iron 1ttelt yields 
to repeated bluws ; our very ſhields and cuiraſſes call out for 
reſt. Will not C ſar learn from our wounds that we are 

mortal, that we have the ſame feelings, and are liable to the 
ſime imprefſic ns with other men ? The gods themſelves can- 
not force the ſeaſons, or clear the winter leas of ſtorms and 
tempeſts. And it is in this ſeaſon that he would expole us, 
a; if he was flying from his enemies, rather than puriung 
them.“ 

Amidſt ſuch diſcourſe as this, they moved on ſlowly to 
Brunduſum., But when gbcy arrived there, and found that 
Czfar was gone, they changed their language, and reproach- 
ed themſelves as traitors to their general. They vented their 
anger upon their othcers, too, for not haſtening their march, 
And ſitting upon the cliſts, they kept their eyes upon the lea 
towards Epiru s; to {ee if they could ditcover the traniports 
that were to fetch them. 

Mean time Cœſar, not having a ſufticient force at Apcllo- 
nia to make head agafnſt the enemy, and teeing the troops 
at Brunduſium delayed fo join him, to retieve himſelf from 
the anxiety and perplexity he was in, undertook a moſt aft0- 
niſping enterprile. Though the tea was covered with the 
enemy's fleets, he reſolved to embark in a veſtel of twelve 
onrs, ho acquamting any perfon with his intenticn, and 
fail to Rrandufium: In the night, therefore, he took the 
habit of a ſlave, and throwing himfelf into the veſſel like a 
man of no account, fat there in {iknee. 1hey fell down ihe 
river Anias for the ſea, where the entrance is gereraliy ealy, 
becauſe the land-wind rifing in the morning, uled to beat off 
the waves of the fea and {mooth the mouth of the river. Hut 
unluckily that night a ftrong lea wind ſprung up which 
overpowered that from the land; ſo that by the rage of the 
fea and the counter- action of the ſtream, the river became 
extremely rough ; the waves daſhed againft each other with 
a tumultuous N and formed ſuch dangerous eddies, that 
the pilot deſpaired of making good his patlage, and ordered 
the mariners to turn back, Cæſar perceiving this, role up, 
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and ſhowing himſelf to the pilot, who was greatly aſtoniſhed 

at the ſig cht“ of him, ſaid, “Go forward, my friend, and fear 
nothing; thou carrieſt Cæſar and his fortune.“ The mariners 
then forgot the ſtorm, and plying their bars with the utmoſt 
vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to overcome the refifiance 
of the waves But {ich was their violence at the month of the 
river, and, the water flow lo fait into the veilel, thit Ca- 
far at laſt, though wich great reluctance, permuted the pilot 
to turn back, Upon h.- turn to his camp, the ſoldiers met 
him in crowds, pour ny uu tir complaints, and expreſſing 
the greateſt concern uHie dent atture himſelf of conquer- 
ing with them only, but, in 4iultruit of their lupport, gave 
himſelf ſo much un-alinels aud expoled his perſon to ſo much 
danger on account of th abteat. 

Soon after, Antony arrived rom Brundufum with the 
troops; Cæſar, then in the big! eſt ipinits, oflered battle to 
Pompey, who was encamped in an advantageuus manner and 
abundantly ſupplied with provitions botn from lea and land 
whereas Celar at firſt had no great plenty, and afterwards 
was in extreme want. The told:c:'s, however, found great 
relief from a root in the adjoining fields, which they pre- 
pared in milk. Sometimes they made it into bread, and 
going up to the enemy's advanced guards, threw it among 
them, and declared, “ That as long as the earth produced 
tuch roots, they would certainly beſiege Pompey.“ 

Pompey would not ſutter either ſuch bread to be, produced, 
or ſuch ſpeeches to be reported in his camp; tor his men were 
already eee and ready to ſhudder at the thought 


of the impenetrable hardneſs of Cæœſar's troops, who could 


bear as much as fo m- any wild beaſts. There were frequent 
ſlirmiſhes about Pompey's intrenchments, and Cæſar had the 
advantage in them all, except one, in which his party was 
forced to fly with ſuch precipitation, that he was in danger 
of having his camp taken. Pompey headed the attack in 
- perſon, and not a man could ſtand before him. He drove 
them upon their own lines in the utmoit contuſion, and filled 
their trenches with the dead. 

Cziar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the fugi- 
lives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold on the en- 


ſign- ſtaves to top them, ard ſome left them in his hands, and 


others threw them upon the ground, inſomuch that no lefs 
than thirty-two ſtandards were taken. Cæſar himſelf was 
very near loſing his life; for having laid hold of a tall and 
krong man, to ſtop him and make bim face about, the ſoldier 
in his terror and confuſion liſted up his {word to frike him; z 
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but Cœſar's armourbeater prevented it by a blow which cut 
Ol his arm. | 

Cœſar ſaw his/affairs that day in ſo bad a poſture, that 
after Pompey, either through too much caution, or the ca- 
price of fortune, iuſtead of giving the finiſhing ſtroke to fo 
great an action, ſtopped as loon as he bad ſhut up the ene- 
my within their inttenchments, and founded a retreat, he 
ſaid to his friends as he withdrew, „This day victory would 
have declared ſor the enemy: it they had had a general who 
knew how to conquers.” He ſought repoule in hw tent, but it 
proved the molt melancholy night of his life. For he gave 
himſeli up to endleſs refieeiions en his own miſconduét in 
the war. He conſidered how w1ong it was, when the wide 
countries and rich citics ot Macedonia and 'Theflaly were be- 
fore bin, to confine himſelf to fo narrow a ſcene of action, 
and fit full by the fea, while the enemy's fleets had the iv- 
periority, and in a place where he ſuflered the inconventences 
of a ſiege irom the want of provitions, rather than beſiege the 
enemy by his arms. Thus agitated and difireticd by the per- 
plexities and ditiiculties of his fituation, he reſolved to da- 
camp, and march againſt Scipio in Macedonia; concluding, 
that he ſhould either draw Pompey alter him, and force biin 
to fight where he could not receive ſupplies as he had done 
from the ſea; or elſe that he ſhould 1 cruſh Scipio, it he 
found him unſupported. 
Pompey's troops and officers were greatly clated at s 
retreat of Czſar ; they confidered it as a flight and an 2c- 
knowledgment that he was beaten, and therefore wanted to 
purſue. But Pompey himſelf was unwilling to hazard a bat- 
tle of ſuch conſequence, He was well provided with cvery 
thing requiſite for waiting the advantages of time, and for 
that reaſon choſe, by protratting the war, to wear out the 


little vigour the enemy had left. Ihe moſt valuable of Cziar's | 


troops had, indeed, an experience and covrage which were 
irrefiſtible ; in the field ; but age had made them unfit for lung 
marches, for throwing up intrenchn: ents, for attacking walls, 
and pafling whole nights under arms. They were too un- 
weildy to endure much fatigue, and their inclination for la- 
bour feſſened with their ſtrength. Beſides, there was ſaid to 
be a contagious diſtemper among them, which aroſe from 
their ſtrange and bad diet: and, what was ſtill a more im- 


portant circumſtance, Cæſar wanted both money and pro- 
viſions, ſo that it ſeemed as it he muſt ſhortly fall of himlelt. 

Theſe were Pompey's reatons for declining a battle; but not 

a man, except Cato, was of his opinion ; 
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«auſe he was willing to ſpare the blood of his countrymen : 
for when he ſaw the bodies of the enemy, who fell in the 
late action, to the number of a thouſand, lie dead upon the 
field, he covered his face, and retired, weeping. All the reſt 
cenſured Pompey ſor not deciding the affair immediate] 
with the ſword, calling him Agamemnon, and King of Kings, 
as if he was unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy he was 
in poſſeſſion of, and delighted to fee fo many generals wait- 
ing his orders, and attending to pay their court. Fay onius, 
who affected to imitate Cato's bold manner of (peaking, but 
carried it much too far, lamented that Pompey's wanting to 
keep the kingly ſtate he had got, would prevent their eating 
figs that year at Tuſculum. And Afranins, lately come from 
Spain, where he had ſucceeded fo ill in his command, that he 
was accuſed of having been bribed to betray his army, aſked 
Pompey, © Why did he not fight that merchant who traf- 
ficked in provinces ?” 

Piqued at theſe reproaches, Pompey, againſt his own judg- 
ment, marched after Cæſar, who proceeded on his route with 
great difficulty; for, on account of his late laſs, all looked 


upon him with contempt, and refuſed to ſupply him with 


provitions. However, upon his taking Gomphi, a town in 
| Theſſaly, his troops not only found ſufficient refreſhments, 
but recovered ſurpriſingly of the diſtemper. For drinking 
| plentifully of the wine they found there, and afterwards 
| marching on in a Bacchanalian manner, the new turn their 
| blood took, threw off the diſorder, and gave them another 
habit of body. 
| When the two armies were encamped oppoſite each other 
| on the plains of Pharſalia, Pompey returned to his old opi- 
nion. But the cavalry teſtified the greateſt impatience for a 
| battle ; ſo proud were they of their tine arms, of the condition 
of their horſes, and the beauty and vigour of their perſons ; 
| beſides they were much more numerous than Cæſar s, being 
| leven thouſand to one thouſand, Nor were the numbers of 

infantry equal; for Pompey had forty-ave thouland, and 
| Cziar only twenty-two thouſand. 

Cæſar called his ſoldiers together, and told them, “ That 
Corniticius was well advanced on his way with two more le- 
gions, and that he bad fifteen cohorts under the command of 
Calenus: in the environs of Megara and Athens,” He then 
alked them, Whether they choſe to wait for thoſe troops, 
or to riſk à battle without them?“ They anſwered aloud, 
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Jet us not wait; but do you find out ſome ſtratagem to 
bring the enemy, as ſoon as poſhble, to an action.“ 

The night before the battle, as he walked the rounds about 
midnight, there appeared a luminous phenomenon in the air, 
lice a torch, which, as it paſſed over his camp, flamed out 
with great brightneſs, and ſeemed to fall in that of Pompey, 
And, in the morning, when the guards were relieved, a tu- 
mult was obſerved in the enemy's camp, not unlike a panic 
terror. Cæſar, however, ſo little expected an action that 
day, that he had ordered his troops to decamp and march to 
Scotuſa. | 

But as they were ſtriking their tents, his ſcouts rode up, 
-and told him the enemy were coming down to give him bat- 
tle. Happy in the news, he made his prayer to the gods, 
and then drew up his army, which he divided into three 
bodies. Domitius Calvinus was to command the centre, 
Antony the left wing, and himſelf the right, where he in- 
tended to charge at the head of the tenth legion. Struck 
with the number and magnificent appearance of the ene- 
my's cavalry, who were poſted overagainſt him, he order- 
ed fix cohorts privately to advance from the rear. Theſe he 
placed behind the right wing, and gave them inſtructions 
what to do when the enemy's horle came to charge, 

When the ſignal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered 
his infantry to ſtand in cloſe order, and wait the enemy's at- 
tack, till they were near enough to be reached by the javelin. 
Cæſar blamed this conduct. He ſaid Pompey was not aware 
what weight the ſwift and fierce advance to the firſt charge 
gives to every blow, nor how the courage of each ſoldier is 
inflamed by the rapid motion of the whole. 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, when he 
ſaw a truſty and experienced centurion encouraging his men 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves that day. Cæſar called him by bis 
name, and ſaid, What cheer, Caius Craſſinus? How think 
you, do we ſtand ?” «© Cæſar,“ faid the veteran, in a bold ac- 
cent, and ſtretching out his hand, “the victory is ours. ſt 
will be a glorious one; and this day I ſhall have your pralle 
either alive or dead.“ 80 ſaying, he ran in upon the enemy, 
at the head of his company, which conſiſted of an hundred 

and twenty men. He did great execution among the fir 


ranks, and was preſſing on with equal fierceneſs, when one ct 
his antagoniſts puſhed his ſword with ſuch force in his mouth, 
that the point came out at the nape of his neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in the cel" 
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tre, the cavalry advanced from Pompey's left wing with 
great confidence, and extended their i{quadrons, tc ſurround 
Cx/ar's right wing. But before they could begin the attack, 
the fix cohorts which Clar had placed behind, came up 
boldly to receive them. They did not, according to cuſtom, 
attempt to annoy the enemy with their javelins at a diſtance, 
nor ſtrike at the legs and thighs when they came nearer, but 
aimed at their eyes, and wounded them in the face, agreeably 
to the orders they had received. For Cælar hoped that theſe 
| young cavaliers who had not been uſed to wars and wounds, 
and who ſet a great value upon their beauty, would avoid, 
above all things, a firoke in that part, and immediately give 
way, as well on account of the preſent danger, as the future 
| deformity. The event anſwered his aner 'They could 
not bear the ſpears pointed againſt their faces, or the ſteel 
| gleaming upon their eyes, but turned away their faces, and 
| covered them with their hands. This cauled ſuch contuſion, 
that at lait they fled in the moſt infamous manner, and rajn- 
| ed the whole cauſe. For the cohorts which had beaten them 
| off, ſurrounded their infantry, and charging them in the rear, 
as well as in front, ſoon cut them to pieces. 

When Cwztar entered the camp, and ſaw what numbers of 
the enemy lay dead, and thoſe they were then deſpatching, he 
fad with a figh, „This they would have; to this cruel neceſ- 

| fity they reduced me: for had Cœfar diſmiſſed his troops, at- 
ter ſo many great and ſucceſsful wars, he would have been 
{condemned as a criminal,” 
| Czlar granted the whole nation of Theſſaly their liberty, 
ſor the ſake of the victory he had gained there, and then went 
in purſuit of Pompey. He beſtowed the fame privilege on the 
Cnidians, in compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are 
indebted for a colleëtion of fables, and he diſcharged the in- 
' Whabitants of Afia from a third part of their impoſts. 
| Upon his arrival at Alexandria, be found Pompey aſſaſ- 
finated, and when Theodotus preſented the head to him, he 
turned from the fight with great abhorrence. The fignet of 
that general was the only thing he took, and on taking it, he 
Wept. As often as any of Pompey's friends and companions 
ere taken by Ptolemy, wandering about the country, and 
Drought to Czlar, he loaded them with favours, and took 
tem into his own ſervice. He wrote to his friends at Rome, 
That the chief enjoyment he had of his victory was, in fav- 
ng every day one or other of his fellow-citizens, who had 
dorne arms againtt him,” 
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As for his Egyptian war, ſome aſſert that it was undertaken 

without necefiity, and that his pathon for Cleopatra engaged 
him in a quarrel, which proved both prejudicial to his rehm. 
tation, and dangerous to his perſon. Others accuſe the king's 
miniſters, particularly the eunuch Photinus, who had the 
greateſt influence at court, and who, having taken off Pom- 
pey, and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt 
againſt Cæœſar. Hence it is ſaid, that Cælar began to paß 
the night in entertainments among his friends, ſor the greater 
ſecurity of his perſon. The behaviour, indeed, of this eunuch 
in public, all he ſaid and did with reſpect to Cæſar, was in. 
tolerably inſolent and invidious. The corn he ſupplied hi 
ſoldiers with, was old and muſty, and he told them, © They 
.ought to be ſatisfied with it, ſince they lived at other people's 
coſt.” He cauſed only wooden and earthen veſlels to be 
ſerved up at the king's table, on pretence that Cæſar had 
taken all the gold and filver ones for debt. For the father ui 
the reigning prince owed Cæſar ſeventeen million five hun- 
dred thouſand dyachmas. Cæſar had formerly remitted to his 
children the reſt, but thought fit to demand the ten millions 
at this time, for the maintenance of his army. Photinus, in- 
Read of paying the money, adviſed him to go and finith the 
great affairs he had upon his hands, after which he ſhould 
have his money with thanks. But Cæſar told him, © He 
had no need of Egyptian counſellors,” and privately lent for 
Cleopatra out of the country. | 

This princeſs, taking only one friend, Apollodorus the 8. 
.Cilian, with her, got into a ſmall boat, and in the duſk of the 
evening made for the palace. As ſhe ſaw it difficult to enter 
it undiſcovered, ſhe rolled herſelf up in a carpet: Apollodorus 
tied her up at full length, like a bale of goods, and carrie 
Her in at the gates to Ceſar, This ſtratagem of hers, which 
was a ſtrong proof of her wit and ingenuity, is ſaid to have 
firſt opened her the way to Cæſar's heart; and the conquel 
advanced fo faſt, by the charms of her converſation, that he 
took upon him to reconcile her brother to her, and infiſted 
that ſhe ſhould reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this recot- 
ciliation, and all met to rejoice on the occafion ; when a fe, 
vant of Cæſar's who was his barber, a timorous and lu 
picious man, led by his natural caution to enquire into eve!) 
thing, and to liſten every-where about the palace, found th 
Achillas the general, and Photinus the eunuch, were plotting 
againſt Cæſar's life, Ceſar being informed of their deſig), 
planted his guards about the hall and killed Photinus, BY 
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Achillas eſcaped to the army, and involved Cæſur in a very 
dificult and dangerous war : for with 2 few troops he had to 
make head againſt a great city, aud a powerful army. 

The firſt difficulty he met with, was the want of water, the 

| Egyptians having ſtopped up the aqueducts that ſupplied his 
quarter. The tecond was, the lofs of his ſhips in harbour, 
which he was forced to burn himtelf, to prevent their falling 
into the enemy's hands; when the flames unfortunately 
ſpreu ling from the dock to the palace, burnt the great Alex- 
andrian library. The third was in the fea-tight near the [le 
of Pharos, when ſeeing his men hard preſſed, he leaped from 
the Mole into a little fkiff, to go to their athitance. The 
Egyptians making up on al} fides, he threw himſelf into the 
fea, and with much difficulty reached his galleys by fwim- 
ming. Having ſeveral valuable papers, which he was not 
willing either to lofe or to wet, It is laid he heid them above 

| water with one hand, and ſwam with the other. The ſkiſt 
| ſank ſoon after he left it. At laſt the king joining the inſur- 

: gents, Cœſar attacked and defeated him. Great numbers of 
Egyptens were flain, and the king was heard of no more. 

This gave Cæſar opportunity to eftabliſh Cleopatra queen of 

Egypt Soon after ſhe had a ſon by him, whom the Alex- 

| andrians called Cæſario. | 

He then devarted for Syria, and from thence marched into 

Aſia Minor, where he had intelligence that Domitius, whom 
he had left governor, was defeated by Pharnaces, fon of Mi- 
thridatos, and forced to fly ont of Pontus with the few troops 
that he had left; and that Pharnaces, purſuing his advantage 

with great ardour, had made himſelf maſter of Bithynia and 

| Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia the Leſs, having 
| flirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of Afia, againſt the Ro- 
mans. Czlar immediately marched againſt him with three 
legions, and defeated him in a great battle near Zela, which 
deprived him of the kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined his 
| whole army, In the 2ccount he gave Amintus, one of his 

: friends in Rome, of the rapidity and deſpatch with which he 

We £4ined his victory, he made uſe only of three words, © I came, 

la, I conquered.” Their having all the ſame form and 

termination in the Roman language, adds grace to their con- 
eiſeneſs. 

| After this extraordinary ſucceſs he returned to Italy, and 

arrived at Rome, as the year of his ſecond dictatorſhip, an of- 

p fice that had never been annual before, was on the point of 

$ Xxpring. He was declared conful for the year enſuing. 


Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharlalia, had eſcaped 
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into Africa, where they raiſed a reſpectable army with the af. 
filtance of king Juba, Cwſar now reſolved to carry War into 
their quarters, and in,order to it, firſt crofled over to Sicily, 
though it was about the time of the winter ſolſtice, Jo pre. 
vent his officers from entertaining any hopes of having the ex. 
pedition delayed, he pitched his own tent almoſt within the 
waſh of the ſea; and a favourable wind ſpringing up, he 
re-embarked with three thoulund foot and a ſmall body ot 
horſe. After he had landed them ſafely and privately on the 
African coaſt, he ſet fail again in queſt of the remaining par 
of his troops, whoſe numbers were more conſiderable, and fur 
whom he was under great concern, He found them, however, 
on their way at ſea, and conducted them all to his African 
camp. 

One day, when Cæſar's cavalry had nothing elſe to ds 
they diverted themielves with an African who danced, aud 
played upon the flute with great perfection. They had lui 
their hories to the care of boys, and ſat attending to the en- 
tertainment with great delight, when the ener coming upon 
them at once, killed part, and entered the camp with others, 
who fled with great precipitation. Had not Cefar Limit, 
and Aſinius Pollio come to their afſiſtance, and ſtopped their 
tlight, the war would have been at an eud that hour. In an- 
other engagement the enemy had the advantage again; cn 
* which ,vccaftion it was that Cæſar took au enſign, who was 
running away, by the neck, and making him face about, 
laid, „ Look on this fide for the enemy.“ 

Scipio, fluſhed with theſe ſucceſsful preludes, was defirous 
to come to a deciſive action. Therefore, leaving Atraius 
and Juba in their retpeStive camps, Which were at no great 
diſtance, he went in perſon to the camp above the lake, in 
the neighbourhood of 'Thapſus, to raife a fortification tor? 
place of arms and an occational retreat. While Scipio wi 
confiructing his walls and ramparts, Cæſar, with incredibe 
deſpatch, made his way through a country almoſt impract 
cable, by reaſon of its woods and ditiicult patles, and comig 
ſuddenly upon him, attacked one part of bis army in lt 
rear, another in the front, and put the whole to flight. The 
making the beſt uſe of his opportunity, and of the favour d 
fortune, with one tide of ſucceſs he took the camp of Att 
nius, and deſtroyed that of the Numidians ; - Juba, thel 
king, being glad to ſave himſelf by flight. Thus, in a mal 

art of one day, he made himſelf maſter of three camps, aud 
killed fiity thouſand of the enemy, with the loſs only of fill 
nien. 
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Many perſons of conſular and prætorian dignity eſcaped 
out of the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken, 
deſpatched themſelves, and a number were put to death by 
Cæſar. Having a ſtrong detire to take Cato alive, the con- 
queror haſtened to Utica, which Cato bad the charge of, and 
tor that reaſon was not in the battle, But by the way he was 
informed that he had killed himtelf, and his uneaſineſs at the 
news was very viſible, As his othcers were wondering what 
might be the cauſe of that uneaſineſs, he cried out, © Cato, 
| envy thee thy death, ſince thou enviedit me the glory of 
giving thee thy life.” 

Cæſar, after his return from Africa to Rome, - ſpoke in 
high terms of his victory to the people. He told them, he 
had ſubdued a country fo extenſive, that it would bring yearly 
into the public ſtores two hundred thoutand Attic meaſures of 
wheat, and three million of pounds of oil. After this, he led 
up his ſeveral triumphs, over Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. 
In the title of the latter, mention was not made of Scipio, but 
of Juba only. Juba, the ſoa of that prince, then very young, 
walked in the proceſſion. It proved a happy captivity for him; 
for of a barbarous and unlettered Numidian, he became an 
hiſtorian worthy to be numbered among the moſt learned of 
Greece. The triumph was followed by large donations to the 
ſoldiers, and feaſts and public diverſions for the people. He 
entertained them at twenty-two thouſand tables, and preſented 
them with a numerous ſhow of gladiators and naval fights, in 
honour of his daughter Julia, who had been long dead. 

When thoſe exhibitions were over, an account was taken 
of the citizens, who, from three hundred and twenty thouſand, 
were reduced to a hundred and fifty thouſand, So fatal a 
calamity was the civil war, and ſuch a number of the people 
did it take oft, to ſay nothing of the misfortunes it brought 
upon the reſt of Italy, and all the provinces of the empire. 

This buſineſs done, he was ele6ted conſul the fourth time; 
and the firſt thing he undertook,” was to march into Spain 
againſt the ſons of Pompey, who, though young, had aflembled 
a numerous army, and thowed a courage worthy the comma. d 
they had undertaken. The great battle which put a period to 
that war, was fonght under the walls of Munda, Cæſar at 
firſt (aw his men ſo hard preſſed, and making ſo feeble a re- 
liſtance, that he ran through the ranks, amidſt the ſwords and 
ſpears, crying, © Are you not aſhamed to deliver your general 
into the hands of boys?“ The great and vigorous efforts this 
reproach produced, at laſt made the enemy turn their backs, 
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and there were more than thirty thouſand of them ſlain, 
whereas Ca ſar loſt only a thouſand, but thoſe were ſome gf 
the beſt men he had. As he retired after the battle, he told 
his friends, He had often fought for victory, but that was 


the firſt time he had fought tor his lite,” The yuurrer of 


Pompey's ſons made his eſcape ; the other was taken by Didius, 
a few days after, who brought his head to Cæſar. 

This was the laſt of his wars; and his triumph on account 
of it gave the Romans more pain than any other ſtep he had 
taken. He did not nouw mount the car ior having conquered 
foreign gencrals, or barbarian kings, but for ruining th? 
children, and deſtroying the race of one of the greateit 1:11 
Rome had ever produced, though he proved at laſt unfortunate. 
All the world condemned his triumphing in the calamities vf 
his country, and rejvicing in things which nothing could g 
cuſe, either before the gods or men, but extreme nece!iity, 
And it was the more obvious to cendemn it, becauſe, betcr: 
this, he had never ſent any mefienger or letter to acquant th 
public with any victory he had gained in the civil wars, 
was rather athamed of ſuch advantages. The Romans, how. 
ever, bowing to his power, and ſubmitting to the briclle, be- 
cauſe they law no other reſpite from inteſtine wars and m!!2rice, 
but the taking one man tor their maſter, created him dictater, 

for lite. Ius was a complete tyranny; for to abſolute power 
they added perpctuity. 

Cicero was the trit who propoſed that the ſenate ſhöuld 
confer great hondurs upon Cælar, but honours within the 
nieaſure of humanity. "Thoſe who followed, contended with 
each other which ſhould make him the moſt extraordinary 
compliments, and by the ablurdity and extravagance of their 
decrees, rendered him odious and unſupportable even to per- 
lons oi candour. His enemies are ſuppoſed to vie wich his 
flatterers in theſe ſacrifices, that they might have the betier 
pretence, and the more cauſe, to lift up their hands againſt 
him. This is probable enough, becaute in other retpectz, 
aſter the civil wars were brought to an end, his conduct was 
irreproachable, For he not only pardoned moſt of thoſe who 
had appeared againſt him in the held, but on ſome of them he 
beſtowed honours and preferments; on Brutus and Cafſius for 
inſtance ; for they were both prætors. The ſtatues of Pompey 
had been thrown down, but he did not ſuffer them to lie in 
that poſture ; he erected them again. On which occaſion Ur 
cero ſaid, © That Cæſar, by rearing Pompey's ſtatues, had 
eftabliſhed his own.” 

His friends preſled hm to have a guard, and many oftered 
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to ſerve in that capacity, but he would not ſuffer it. For, he 
ſaid, „It was better to die once, than to live always in fear of 
death.” He eſteemed the affection of the people the molt 
honourable and the ſafeſt guard, and therefore endeavoured to 
gain them by feaſts and diſtributions of corn, as he did the 
ſoldiers, by placing them in agreeable colonies. 

The nobility he gained by promiſing them conſulates and 
prætorſhips, or, if they were engaged, by'giving them other 
places of honour and profit. J all he opened the Proſpects 
of hope; for he was defirous to reign over a willing people. 

Cſar had ſuch talents for great attempts, and fo vaſt an 
ambition, that the many actions he had performed, by no 
means induced him to ſit down and enjoy the glory he had 
acquired ; they rather whetted his appetite for other conqueſts, 
produced new deſigns equally great, together with equal con- 

fidence of ſucceſs, and in{pired him with a { patfion for freſh re- 
nown, as if he had exhauſted all the pleaſures of the old. 
This paſhon was nothing but a jealouſy of himtelf, a conteſt 
with himlelt (as eager as if it had been with another man) to 
make his future achievements outſhine the paſt, In this 
tpirit he had formed a deſign, and was making preparations 
tor war againſt the Parthians. After he had ſubdued them, 
he intended to traverſe Hyrcania, and marching along by the 
Catpian Sea and Mount Caucaſus, to enter Scythia ; to carry 
his con- uering arms through the countries achoining to Ger- 
many, and through Germany itſelf; and then to return by 
Gaul to Rome : thus finiſhing the circle of the Roman empire, 
as well as extending its bounds to the Ocean on ev ery ſide. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he attempted 
to dig through the Tſthmus of Corinth, and committed the 
care of that work to Anienus. He deſigned allo to convey the 
Liber by a deep channel directly from Rome to Circzi, and 
ſo into the fea near 'Tarracina, for the convenience as well as 


lecurity of merchants who traded to Rome. Another public 


ſpirited work that he meditated, was to drain all the marſhes 
by Nomentum and Setia, by which ground enough would be 
gained from the water to employ many thouſands of hands in 
tilage. He propoſed farther to raiſe banks on the ſhore 
neareſt Rome, to prevent the fea from breaking in upon the 
land; to clear the Oſtian ſhore of its ſecret and dangerous ob- 
iructions, and to build harbours fit to receive the many veflels 
that came in there. Theſe things were deſigned, but did not 
take effect. 


He completed, however, the regulation of the kalendar, and 
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carreted the erroneous computation of time, agreeably to a 
plan which he had ingenioufly contrived, and which proved 
of the greateſt utility. 

Czlar having propoſed the queſtion to the moſt able philo- 
ſophers and mathematicians, publiſhed, upon principles al. 
ready verified, a new and more exact regulation, which the 
Romans {till go by, and by that means are nearer the truth 
than other nations with reſpect to the difterence between the 
ſun's revolution and that of the twelve months. Yet this uſe— 
ful invention furniſhed matter of ridicule to the envious, and 
to thoſe who could but ill brook his power. For Cicero {if ] 
miſtake not) when ſome one happened to ſay,. © Lyra will riſe 
to-morrow,” anſwered, © Undoubtedly ; there is an edict for 
it:“ as if the kalendar was forced upon them, as well as 
other things. | 

But the principal thing that excited the public hatred, and 
at laſt cauſed his death, was his paſhon for the title of king, 
It was the firſt thing that gave offence to the multitude, and 
it afforded his inveterate enemies a very plauſible plea. Thoſe 

who wanted to procure him that honour, gave it out among 
the people, that it appeared from the Sibylline books, “ The 
Romans could never conquer the Parthians, except they went 
to war under the conduct of a king.” And one day, when 
Cæſar returned from Alba to Rome, ſome of his retainers 
ventured to falute him by that title. Obſerving that the people 
were troubled at this ſtrange compliment, he put on an air of 
reſentment, and ſaid, He was not called king, but Cæſar. 
Upon this, a deep filence enſued, and he paſſed on in no good 
humour. 

Another time the ſenate having decreed him ſome extrava- 
gant honours, the conſuls and prœtors, attended by the whole 
body of patricians, went to inform him of what they had done, 
When they came, he did not riſe to receive them, but kept his 
ſeat, as if they had been perſons in a private ſtation, and his 

anſwer to their addreſs, was, That there was more need to 
retrench his honours, than to enlarge them.” This haughtineſs 
gave pain not only to the ſenate, but the people, who thought 
the contempt of that body reflected diſhonour upon the whole 
commonwealth ; for all who could decently withdraw, went 
off greatly dejected. — 
Perceiving the falſe ſtep he had taken, he retired imme- 
diately to his own houſe ; and laying his neck bare, told his 
friends, He was ready for the firſt hand that would ftrike.” 
He then bethought himſelf of alleging his diſtemper as an ex- 
cuſe; and aflerted, that thoſe who are under its influence, ate 
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apt to find their faculties fail them, when they ſpeak ſtand- 
ing; a trembling and giddineſs coming upon them, which 
bereaves them of their ſenſes. This, however, was not really 
the caſe; for it is ſaid, he was deſirous to rite to the ſenate; 
but Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, 
held him, and had ſervility enough to ſay, “ Will you not re- 
member that you are Czlar, and ſuffer them to pay their 
court to you as their ſuperior,” 

A few days after, his ſtatues were ſeen adorned with royal 
diadems ; and Flavius and Marullus, two of 'the tribunes, 
went and tore them off. They allo found out the perſons 
who firſt ſaluted Cœſar king, and committed them to priſon. 
The people followed with cheerful acclamations, and called 
them Brutuges, becauſe Brutus was the man who expelled 
the kings, and put the government in the hands of the ſe- 
nate and people. Czlar, highly incenſed at their behaviour, 
depoſed the tribunes ; and by way of reprimand to them, as 
well as inſult to the people, called them ſeveral times Byutes 
and Cumaeans. 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by the 
father's fide, was ſuppoſed to be a deſcendant of that ancient 
Brutus, and whoſe mother was of the illuſtrious houſe of the 
Servilii, He was allo nephew and ſon-in-law to Cato. No 
man was more inclined than he to liſt his hand againſt mo- 
narchy, but he was with-held by the honours and favours he 
had received from Czar, who had not only given him his 
life after the defeat of Pompey at Phartalia, and pardoned 
many of his friends at his requeit, but continued to honour 
him with his confidence. That very year he had procured him 
the moſt honourable pretorſhip, and ke had named him for 
the conſulſhip four years after, in preference to Cathus, who 
was his competitor. On which occaſion Cœſar is reported to 
have ſaid, . Caſſius aſſigns the ſtrongeſt reaſons, bat I can- 
not refuſe Brutus.” | 

Some impeached Brutus, after the conſpiracy was formed; 
but, inſtead of liſtening to them, he laid his hand on his 
body, and ſaid, Brutus will wait for this ſkin :” intimat- 
ing, that, though the virtue of Brutus rendered him worthy 
of empire, he would not be guilty of any ingratitude or baſe- 
nels to obtain it. Thoſe, however, who were defirous of a 
change, kept their eyes upon him only, or principally at 
leaſt; and as they durſt not ſpeak out plain, they put billets 
night after night in the tribunal and ſeat which he uſed as 
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prætor, moſtly in theſe terms, © Thou fleepeſt, Brutus ;" or, 
t Thou art not Brutus.” | | 

Caſſius perceiving his friend's ambition a little ſtimulated 
by theſe papers, began to ply him cloſer than before, and 
ſpur him on to the great enterpriſe ; for he had a particular 
enmity againſt Cæſar. Cæſar, too, had ſome ſuſpicion of 
him, and he even ſaid one day to his frierels,“ What think 
you of Cathus ? I do not like his pale looks.” 

It ſeems, from this inſtance, that fate is not fo ſecret, as 
it is inevitable. For we are told, there were ſtrong ſigns and 
preſages of the death of Cæſar. As to the lights in the hea. 
vens, the ſtrange noiſes heard in various quarters by night, 
and the appearance of ſolitary birds in the forum, perhaps they 
deſerve not our notice in ſo great an event as this. Many re- 
port, that a certain ſoothſayer forewarned him of a great 
danger which threatened him on the ides of March, and that 
when the day was come, as he was going tothe ſenate-houte, 
he called to the ſoothſayer, and ſaid laughing, “ The ides of 
March are come ;” to which he anſwered, ſoftly, “ Les: but 
they are not gone.” 

The evening before, he ſupped with Marcus Lepidus, and 
figned, according to cuſtom, a number of letters, as he at at 
table. While he was fo employed, there aroſe a queſtion, 
What kind oi death was the beſt? and Cæſar anſwering 
before them all, cried out, A ſudden one.” The ſame 


night, as he was in bed with his wife, the doors and windows 


of the room tlew open at once. Diſturbed both with the noiſe 
and the light, he obſerved, by moon-ſhine, Calpurnia in a 
deep fleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate groans. 
She dreamed that the was weeping over him, as ſhe held him, 
murdered, in her arms. Others ſay, the dreamed that the 
pinnacle was fallen, which, as Livy tells us, the ſenate had 
ordered to be erected upon Cæſar's houſe, by way of orna- 
ment and diſtinction; and that it was the fall of it which ſhe 
lamented and wept for. Be that as it may, next morning the 
conjured Cæœſar not to go out that day, if he could pothbly 
avoid it, but to adjourn the ſenate ; and, if he paid no regard 
to her dreams, to have recourſe to ſome other ſpecies of 
divination, or to ſacrifices, for information as to bis fate, 
This gave him ſome ſuſpicion ant alarm; for he had never 
known . before, in Calpurnia, any thing of the weakneſs or 
ſuperſtition of her ſex, though the was now ſo much af, 
fected. 5 

He therefore offered a number of ſacrifices, and, as the 
divines found no auſpicious tokens in any of them, he Jet 
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Antony to diſmiſs the ſenate. In the mean time, Decius 
Brutus, ſurnamed Albinus, came in. He was a perſon in 
whom Cæſar placed ſuch confidence, that he had appointed 
him his ſecond heir, yet he was engaged in the conſpiracy 
with the other Brutus and Cathus. This man, fearing that 
if Cæſar adjourned the fenate to another day the affair might 
be diſcovered, laughed at the diviners, and told Czfar he 
would be highly to blame, if, by ſuch a flight, he gave the 
ſenate an occaſion of complaint againſt him. “ For they 
were met, he ſaid, „at his ſummons, and came prepared 
with one voice to honour him with the title of king in the 
provinces, and to grant that he ſhould wear the diadem both 
by land and fea every-where out of Italy. But if any one go 
and tell them, now they have taken their places, they muſt go 
home again, and return when Calpurnia happens to have bet- 
ter dreams, what room will your enemies have to launch out 
againſt you? Or who will hear your friends when they at- 
tempt to ſhow, that this is not an open ſervitude on the one 
hand, and tyranny on the other ?—It you are abſolutely per- 
ſuaded that this is an unlucky day, it is certainly better to go 
yourſelf, and tell them you have ftrong reaſons for putting off 
buſineſs till another time.” So ſaying, he took Cæſar by the 
hand, and led him out. | | | 

He was not gone far from the door, when a ſlave, who be- 
longed to ſome other perſon, attempted to get up to ſpeak to 
him, but finding it impoſſible, by reaſon of the crowd that 
was about him, he made his way into the heuſe, and putting 
himſelf into the hands of Calpurnia, defired her to keep him 
ſafe till Czfar's return, becauſe he had matters of great im- 
portance to communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek 
eloquence, became acquainted with fome of Brutus's friends, 
and had got intelligence of moſt of the tranſactions, approach» 
ed Cæſar with a paper, explaining what he had to diſcover. 
Obſerving that he gave the papers, as faſt as he received 
them, to his officers, he got up as cloſe as poſſible, and ſaid, 
*.Cetar, read this to yourſelf, and quickly; for it contains 
matters -of great conſequence, and of the laſt concern to 
you.“ He took it, and attempted ſeveral times to read it, 
but was always prevented by one application or other. He 
therefore kept that paper, ànd that only, in his hand, when 
he entered the houſe. Some ſay, it was delivered to him by 
another man, Artemidorus being kept from approaching him 
all the way by the. crowd. | | 


Thele things mighty indeed, fall out by chance; but as in 
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the place where the ſenate was that day aſſembled, and which 
proved the ſcene of that tragedy, there was a ſtatue of Pom- 
pey, and it was an edifice which Pompey had conſecrated for 
an ornament to his theatre, nothing can be clearer than that 
fome deity conducted the whole buſineſs, and directed the ex- 
ecution of it to that very ſpot. Even Caſſius himſelf, thongh 
inclined to the doctrines f Epicurus, turned his eye to the 
ſtatue of Pompey, and ſecretly invoked his aid, before the 
great attempt. The arduous occafion, it ſeems, overruled 
his former ſentiments, and-laid bim open to all the influence 
of enthuſiaſm. Antony, who was a faithful friend to Czlar, 
and a man of great ſtrength, was held in diſcourſe without 
by Brutus Albinus, who had contrived a long ſtory to detain 
him. 

When Cæſar entered the houſe, the ſenate roſe to do him 
honour. Some of Brutus's accomplices came up behind his 
chair, and others before it, pretending to intercede, along 
with Metillius Cimber, for the recal of his brother from 
exile, They continued their inſtances till he came to his ſeat. 
When he was ſeated, he gave. them a poſitive denial ; and as 
they continued their importunities with an air of compulſion, 
he grew angry. Cimber, then, with both hands, pulled his 
gown off his neck, which was the ſignal for the attack, 
Caſca gave him the firſt blow. It was a ſtroke upon the 
neck with his ſword, but the wound was not dangerous ; for 
in the beginning of ſo tremendous an enterpriſe he was pro- 
bably in ſome diſorder, Cæſar therefore turned upon him, 
and laid hold of his ſword, At the ſame time they both, 
cried out, the one in Latin, „Villain! Caſca what doit 
thou mean?“ and the other in Greek, to his brother, Bro- 
ther, help !” 

After ſuch a beginning thoſe who knew nothing of the 
conſpiracy, were ſeized with conſternation and horror, inſo- 
much that they durſt neither fly, nor aſſiſt, nor even utter a 
word. All the conſpirators now drew their ſwords, and ſur- 
rounded him in ſuch a manner, that whatever way he turned, 
he ſaw nothing but ſteel gleaming in his face, and met no- 
thing but wounds. Like ſome ſavage beaſt attacked by the 
| hunters, he found every hand lifted againſt him, for they all 
agreed to have a ſhare in the ſacrifice and a taſte of his blood, 
Therefore Brutus himſelf gave him a ſtroke in the groin. 
Some ſay, he oppoſed the reſt, and continued ſtruggling and 
crying out, till he perceived the ſword of Brutus; then he 
drew his robe over his face, and yielded to his fate. Either 
by accident, or puſhed thither by the conſpirators, he ex- 
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pired on the pedeſtal of Pompey's ſtatue, and dyed it with 
his blood: ſo that Pompey ſeemed to prefide over the work 
of vengeance, to tread his enemy under his feet, and to en- 
joy his agonies, Thoſe agonies were great, for he received 
no leſs than three and twenty wounds. And many of the con- 
ſpirators wounded each other, as they were aiming their blows 
at him. 

Cœſar thus deſpatched, Brutus advanced to ſpeak to the 
ſenate, and to atlign his reaſons for what he had done, but 
they could not bear to hear him; they fled out of the houſe, 
and filled the people with inexpreffible horror and diſmay. 
Some ſhut up their houſes; others left their ſhops and coun- 
ters. All were in motion: one was running to ſee the ſpec- 
tacle ; another running back. Antony and Lepidus, Cæſar's 
principal friends, withdrew, and hid themſelves in other 
people's houtes. Mean time Bratus and his confederates, 
yet warm from the ſlaughter, marched in a body with their 
bloody ſwords in their hands, from the ſenate-houſe to the 
capitol, not like men that fled, but with an air of gaiety and 
confidence, calling the people to liberty, and ſtopping to talk 
with every man of conſequence whom they met. There were 
ſome who even joined them, and mingled with their train; 
defirons of appearing to have had a ſhare in the action, and 
hoping for one in the glory. Of this number were Caius 
Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, who afterwards paid dear 
for their vanity ; being put to death by Antony and young 
Cæſar. So that they gained not even the honour for which 
they loft their lives ; for nobody believed that they had any 
part in the enterpriſe ; and they were puniſhed, not for the 
deed, but for the will. | 

Next day Brutus, and the reſt of the conſpirators, came 


down from the capitol, and addreſſed the people, who attend- 


ed to their diſcourſe, without expreſſing either diflike or ap- 
probation of what was done, But by their filence it appeared 
that they pitied Cæſar, at the ſame time that they revered 
Brutus, The ſenate paſſed a general amneſty; and to recon- 
eile all parties, they decreed Czſar divine honours, and con- 
firmed all the acts of his dictatorſhip ; while on Brutus and 
his friends they beſtowed governments, and ſuch honours as 
were ſuitable : ſo that it was generally imagined the common- 
wealth was firmly eſtabliſhed again, and all brought into the 
beſt order. 

But when, upon the opening of Cæſar's will, it was found 
that he had left every Roman citizen a conſiderable legacy, 
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and they beheld the body, as it was carried through the fo. wh 
rum, all mangled with wounds, the multitude could: no lon: Ter tha 
be kept within bounds. They ftopt the proceſſion, and tear- cou 
ing up the benches, with the doors and tables, heaped them RE... 
into a pile, and burnt the corpſe there. Then ſnatching dee 
flaming brands from the pile, ſome ran to burn the houſes of 4 
the allathns, while others ranged the city „to find the conſpi— 0 
rators themſelves, and tear them in pieces; but they bad the 
taken ſuch care to ſecure themſelves, that they could not mect exp 
with one of them. pov 
Ceſar died at the age of fifty-ſix, and did not ſurvive and 
Pompey above four years. His object was ſovereign power | gov 
and authority, which he purſued through innumerable dan— | ria 
gers, and which by prodigious efforts he gained at laſt. But he him 
reaped no other fruit from it, than an empty and an invidious |. anc 
title. It is true, the Divine Power which conducted him 1 
through lite, attended him after his death, as his avenger ] been 
purſued and hunted out the aſſaſſins over tea and land, an! extr 
reſted not till there was not a man left, either of thoſe who emu 
dipt their hands in his blood, or of thoſe who gave their fand tion Was 
to the deed. | Was 
que! 

— — ther 

whit 
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DEMOS'THENES. Ba 

| his 
Flouriſhed 360 Years before Chriſe. | wy, 

to p 

Dexosrnexes, the father of Demoſthenes, was one — 
of the principal citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells ns, he a x 
was called the ſuord cutler, becauſe he employed a great num- WF N 
ber of ſlaves in that buſineſs. As to what /Eichines the orator acco 
relates concerning his mother, that ſhe was the daughter of WF tfoun 
one Gylon, who was forced to fly for treaſon againſt the com- port 
monwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we cannot take upon bar, 
us to ſay whether it was dictated by truth, or by falſehood and gain 
malignity. He had a large fortune left him by his father, of hi 
who died when he was only ſeven years of age; the whole being ever, 

_ eſtimated at little leſs than fifteen talents, But he was gr eatly and, 
wronged by his guardians, who converted part to their own of el 
uie, and ſuffered part to lie neglected. Nay, they were vile WW and 
enough to defraud his tutors of their ſalaries. This was the med 


chief reaſon that he had not thoſe advantages of education do cians 
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which his quality entitled him. His mother did not chooſe 
that he ſhould be put to hard and laborious exerciſes, on ac- 
count of the weaknels and delicacy of his frame; and his pre- 
ceptors, being ill paid, did not preſs him to attend them. In- 
deed, from the firit, he was of a flender and fickly habit. 

His ambition to ſpeak in public is faid to have taken its 
riſe on this occaſion. The orator Calliſtratus was to plead in 
the cauſe which the city of Oropus had depending ; and the 
expectation of the public was greatly raiſed both by the 
powers of the orator, which were then in the higheſt repute, 
and by the importance of the trial. Demoſthenes hearing the 
governors and tutors agree among themtelves to attend the 
trial, with mack importunity prevailed on his maſter to take 
him to hear the pleadings. The matter having fome acquaint- 
ance with the officers who opened the court, got his young 
pupil a ſeat where he could hear the orators without being 
teen, Calliſtratus had great ſucceſs, and his abilities were 
extremely admired, Demoſthenes was fired with a ſpirit of 
emulation, When he ſaw with what diſtinction the orator 
was conducted home, and complimented by the people, he 
was ſtruck ſtill more with the power of that commanding elo- 
quence, which could carry all before it. From this time, 
therefore, he bad adieu to the other ſtudies and exereiſes in 
which boys are engaged, and applied himſelf with great aſſi- 
duity to declaiming, in hopes of being one day numbered 
among the orators. Iizus was the man he made uſe of as 
his preceptor in eloquence, though Iſocrates then taught it; 
whether it was that the loſs of his father incapacitated him 
to pay the ſum of ten mins, which was that rhetorician's 
uſual price, or whether he preferred the keen and ſubtle man- 
ner of Iſœus, as more fit for pablic uſe. » 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians to 
account at law, and wrote orations againt them, As they 
tound many methods of chicane and delay, he had great - 
portunity, as 'Thucydides ſays, to exerciſe his talents for tue 
bar, It was not without much pains and ſome riſk that he 
gained his cauſe ; and, at laſt, it was but a very ſmall part 
of his partrimony that he could recover. By this means, how- 
ever, he acquired a proper aſſurance, and ſome experience 
and, having taſted the honour aud power that go in the train 
of eloquence, he attempted to ſpeak in the public debates, 
and take a ſhare in the adminiſtration. As it is ſaid of Lao- 
medon the Orchomenian, that, by the advice of his phyſi- 
cians, in ſome diſorder of the ſpleen, he applied himſelf ta 
running, and continued it conſtantly a great length of way, 
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till he had gained ſuch excellent health and breath, that ſie 
tried for the crown at the public games, and diſtinguithe] 
himſelf in the long courſe : 1o it happened to Demoithenes, 
that he firſt appeared at the bar for the recovery of his own 
fortune, which had been fo much embezzled ; and having 
acquired in that cauſe a perſuaſive and powerful manner of 
ſpeaking, he contetted the crown, as I may call it, with the 
other orators before the general ailembly, 

However, in his firſt addreſs to the people, he was laughed 
at, and interrupted by their clamours; for the violence of his 
manner threw him into a contuſion of periods, and a diftor- 
tion of his argument. Beſides, he had a weakneſs and a 
ſtammering in his voice, and a want of breath, which caut« 
ſuch a diſtraction in his diicourſe, that it was difficult for the 
audience to underitand him. At laſt, upon his quitting the 
ailembly, Eunomus the Thriafian, a man now extremely old, 
fourd him wandering in a dejected condition in the Pius, 
and took upon him to fet him right. You,” ſaid he, © have 
a manner of ſpeaking very like that of Pericles; and yet youu 
loſe yourſelf out of mere tinidity and cowardice. You nei. 
cher bear up againſt the tumults of a popular aſſembly, nor 
prepare your body by exerciſe for the labour of the r, 
but ſuffer your parts to wither away in negligence and in- 
dolence.” 

Another time, we are told, when his ſpeeches had been ill 
received, and he was going home with his head covered, and 
in the greateſt diſtreſs, Satyrus the player, who was an ac- 
uaintauce of his, followed, and went in with him. De— 
moſthenes lamented to him, „“ That, though he was the 
molt laborious of all the orators, and had almoſt ſacrificed his 
health to that application, yet he could gain no favour witl 
the people ; but drunken ſeamen, and other unlettered per- 
tons, were heard; and kept the ro/trum, while he was entirely 
difregarded.” Lou fay true,” anſwered Satyrus ; “ but! 
Will toon provide a remedy, if you will repeat to me ſome 
ſpecch in Euripides or Sophocles.” When Demoſthenes had 
done, Satyrus pronounced the ſame ſpeech ; and he did 1! 
with ſuch propriety of action, and ſo much in character, that 
it appeared to the orator quite a dilterent paſſage. He now 
underſtood ſo well how much grace and dignity action adds 
to the beſt oration, that he thought it a imall matter to pre- 
meditate and compoſe, though with the utmott care, it the 

Yonunciation and propriety of geſture were not attended io. 
Upon this he built himſelt a ſubterraneous ſtudy, which fe- 
ma ined to our times. Thither he repaired every day, to 10m 
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his action, and exerciſe his voice; and he would often ſtay 
there for two or three months together; ſhaving one ſide of 
his head, that, if he ſhould happen to be ever ſo defirous of 
going abroad, the ſhame of appearing in that condition might 
keep him in, 

When he did go out upon a viſit, or received one, he 
would take ſomething that paſſed in converſation, fome 
buſineſs or fact that was reported to him, for a ſabie& to 
exercite himſelf upon. As ſoon as he had parted from his 
friends, he went to his ſtudy, where he repeated the matter 
in order as it paſſed, together with the arguments for and 
againſt it. The ſubſtance of the ſpeeches which he heard, he 
committed to memory, and afterwards reduced them to re- 
gular ſentences and periods, meditating a variety of correc- 
tions aud new forms of expreſſion, both for what others had 
faid to him, and he had addrefled to them. Hence it was 
concluded that he was not a man of much genius ; and that 


all his eloquence was the effect of labour. A ſtrong proof of 


this ſeemed to be, that he was ſeldom heard to ipeak any 
thing exempore, and though the people often called upon him 
by name, as he fat in the aſſembly, to ſpeak to the point de- 
bated, he would not do it unleſs he came prepared. For this, 
many of the orators ridiculed him; and Pytheas, in particu- 
lar, told him, „That all his arguments ſmelled of the lamp,“ 
Demoſthenes retorted ſharply upon him. © Yes, indeed; 
bat your lamp and mine, my friend, are not conſectovs to the 
lame labours.” To others he did not pretend to deny his 
previous application, but told them, © He neither wrote the 
whole of his orations, nor ſpoke without firſt committing 
part to writing.” 
confidence on any ſudden occaſion, is, that when he happen- 
ed to be put in diſorder by the tumultuary behaviour of the 
people, Demades often roſe up to ſupport him in an extem- 
pore addreſs ; but he never did the fame for Demades. 
Wherefore, then, it may be ſaid, did Aſchines call him 
an orator of the moſt admirable aſſurance? How could he 
ſtand up alone and refute Python the Byzantian, whoſe elo- 
quence poured againit the Athenians like a torrent? And 
when Lamachus the Myrrhencan pronounced at the Olympic 
games an encomium which he had written upon Philip and 
iexander ; and in which he had aſſerted many ſevere and 
reproachful things againſt the Thebans and Olynthians, how 
could Demolthenes riſe up and prove, by a ready deduction 
of facts, the many benefits for which Greece was indebted to 
the Thebans and Chalſidians, and the many evils that the 


Another proof they give us of his want of 
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flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon their tou 
try ? This, too, wrought ſuch a change in the minds of the 
great audience, that the ſophiſt, his antagoniſt, apprehending 
a tumult, ſtole ont of the atiembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demoſthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model, Ie only adopted his action 
and delivery, and his prudent refolution not to make a prac- 
tice of ſpeaking from a ſudden impulſe, or on any occafion 
that might preſent it{elf ; being perſuaded, that it was to 
that conduct he owed his greatneſs. Yet, while he chole not 
often to truſt the ſucceſs of his powers to fortune, he did not 
abſolutely negle& the reputation which may be acquired hy 
ſpeaking on a ſudden occaſion. Eratoſthenes ſays, that, in 
his extemporaneous harangues, he often ſpoke as from a {us 
pernatura! impulſe; and Demetrius tells us, that, in an ad- 
dreſs to the people, like a man inſpired, he once uttered this 
oath in verſe, 

By earth, by all her fountains, ſtreams, and floods, 

As for his perſonal defects, Demetrius the Phalerian gives 
us an account of the remedies he applied to them; aud he 
ſays he had it from Demoſthenes in his old age. The heſita- 
tion and ſtammering of his tongue, he corrected by practiſing 
to ſpeak with pebbles in his mouth; and he ſtrengthened 
his voice by running or walking up-hill, and pronouncing 
fome paſlage in an oration or a poem, during the difficulty of 
breath which that cauſed, He had, moreover, a looking-glats 
in his houſe, before which he uſed to declaim, and adjuſt all 
Ins motions, 

It is ſaid, that a man came to him one day, and deſired 
him to be his advocate againſt a perfon from whom he had 
taftered by aſſault. Not you, indeed,” ſaid Demoſthenes, 
„ you have tvffcred no ſuch thing.” © What!“ ſaid the min, 
raiſing his voice, “ have I not received thoſe blows? © AY, 
now,” replied Demoſthenes, “ you do ſpeak like a perion 
that has been injured.” So much, in his opinion, do the tone 
of voice and the action contribute to gain the ſpeaker credit 
m what he affirms. | 

His action pleaſed the commonalty much; but people i 
taſte (among whom was Demetrius the Phalerean), thonght 
there was ſomething in it low, inelegant, and unmanly. Her- 
mippus acquaints us, that Aſion being aſked his opinion ot 
the ancient orators, and thoſe of that time, ſaid, «© W hoever 
has heard the orators of former times, muſt admire the deco. 
rum and dignity with which they ſpoke. Yet when we rea! 
the orations of Demoſthenes, we muſt allow they have more 
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art in the compoſition, and greater force.” When a raſcal, 
ſurnamed Chalchus, attempted to jeſt upon his late ſtudies and 
long watchings, he ſaid, “ I know my lamp offends thee. 
But you need not wonder, my countrymen, that we have fo 
many robberies, when we have thieves of braſs, and walls 
only of clay.” "Though more of his ſayings might be pro- 
duced, we ſhall paſs them over, and go on to teek the reſt 
of his manners and character in his actions and political 
conduct. 

He tells us himſelf, that he entered upon public buſineſs in 
the time of the Phocian war; and the ſame may be collected 
from his Philippics. For ſome of the laſt of them were de- 
livered after that war was finiſhed, and the former relate to 
the immediate tranſactions of it. It appears alſo, that he was 
two and thirty years old, when he was preparing his oration 
againſt Midias: and yet, at that time, he had attained no 
name or power in the adminiftration. This, indeed, ſeems. to 
be the reaſon of his dropping the profecutiun for a ſum of 
money. For, 
no prayer, no moving art 

E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart. Pojie. 

He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his 
reſentments. He ſaw it a dithcult thing, and out of the 
reach of his intereſt, to pull down a man 1o well ſupported 
on all ſides, as Midias, by wealth and friends; and there- 
fore he liſtened to the application in his behalf, Had he 
ſeen any hopes or pothbility of cruſhing his enemy, I cannot 
think that three thouſand drackmas could have dilarmed his 
anger. 

He had a glorious ſubject for his political ambition, to de- 
fend the cauſe of Greece againſt Philip. He defended it like 
a champion worthy of ſuch a charge, and ſoon gained great 
reputation both for eloquence and for the bold traths which 
he ſpoke. He was admired in Greece, and courted by the 
king of Perſia. Nay, Philip himſelf had a much higher opi- 
nion of him than the other orators ; and his enemies acknow- 
ledged that they had to contend with a great man. 

Panztius, the philoſopher, aſſerts, that moft of his ora- 
tions are written upon this principle, that virtue is to be cho- 
ſen for her own ſake only; that, for infiance, of the crown, 
that againſt Ariſtocrates, that for the immunities, and the 
Phillippics. In all theſe orations, he does not exhort his 
countrymen to that which is moſt agreeable or eaſy, or ad- 
vantageous ; but points out. honour and propriety as the firſt 
objects, and leaves the ſafety of the ſtate as a matter of in- 
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ſerior conſideration. So that, if, beſide that noble ambition 
which animated his meaſures, and the generous turn of his 
addreſſes to the people, he had been bleſt with the courage 
that war demands, and had kept his hands clean of brit es, he 
would not have been numbered with ſuch oraturs as Mirocles, 
Polyeuctus and Hyperides, but have deſerved to be placed in 
a higher ſphere with Cimon, Ihucydides, and Pericles, 

Among thoſe who took the reins of government, after him, 
Phocion, though not of the party in moſt eſteem, I mean that 
which ſeemed to favour the Macedonians ; yet, on acrount of 
hie probity and valour, did not appear at all inferior to 
Ephialtes, Ariftides, and Cimon. But Demoſthenes had nei— 
ther the courage that could be truſted in the field, nor was he 
(as Demetrius expreſles it) ſuthieiently fortified againſt the 
impreſſions of money. Though he bore up againſt the aſſaults 
of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was 
taken by the gold of Suſa and Ecbatana. So that he was 
much better qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the 
virtues of our anceſtors. It muſt be acknowledged, however, 
that he excelled all the orators of his time, except Phocion, 
in his life and converſation. And we find in his orations, that 
he told the people the boldeſt truths, that he oppoſed their in- 
clinations, and corrected their errors with the greateſt ſpirit 
and freedom. Theopompus alto acquaints us, that, when the 
Athenians were for having him manager of a certain impeach- 
ment, and inſiſted upon it in a tumultuary manner, he would 
not comply, but roſe up and ſaid, © My friends, I will be your 
counſellor, whether you will or no ; but a falſe accuſer [ will 
not be, how much ſoever you may wiſh it.“ 

Demoſthenes, through the whole courſe of his political 
conduc, left none of the actions of the king of Macedon un- 
diſparaged. Even in time of peace, he laid hold on every op- 
portunity to raiſe ſuſpicions againſt him among the Athenians, 
and to-excite their reſentment. Hence, Philip looked upon 
bim as a perſon of the greateſt importance in Athens ; and 
when he went with nine other deputies to the court of that 
prince, after having given them all audience, he anfwered the 
ſpeech of Demoſthenes with greater care than the reſt. As 
to other marks of honour and reſpe&t, Demoſthenes had not 
an equal ſhare in them; they were beſtowed principally upon 
AEichimes and Philocrates. They, therefore, were large in the 
praiſe of Fhilip on all occafiuns ; and they inſiſted, in parti- 
cular, on his eloquence, his beauty, and even his being able to 
drink a great quantity of liquor. Demoſihenes, who could 
not bear to hear him praiſed, turned theſe things off as trifies. 
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„The firſt,” he ſaid, was the property of a ſophiſt, the ſe- 
cond of a woman, and the third of a ſponge ; and not one of 
them could dv any credit to a king.” 

Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be expected 
but war; for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to fit down 
in tranquillity ; and, on the other, Demoſthenes inflamed the 
Athenians, In this caſe, the firſt ſtep the orator took, was 
to put the people upon ſending an armament to Eubœa, 
which was brought under the yoke of Philip by its petty 
tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edict, in purſuance of 
which they paſſed over to that penintula, and drove out the 
Macedonians. His ſecond operation was the ſending ſuccours 
to the Byzantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at 
war. He perſuaded the people to drop their reſentment, to 
forget the taults which both thoſe nations had committed in 
the confederate war, and to ſend a body of troops to their 
affiſtance. They did ſo, and it ſaved them from ruin. After 
this he went ambaſſador to the ſtates of Greece; and, by his 
animating addreſs, brought them almoſt all to join in the 
league againft Philip. Beſide the troops of the ſeveral cities, 
they took an army of mercenaries, to the number ot fifteen 
thouſand foot, and two thoutand horſe, into pay, and readily 
contributed to the charge. Theophraſtus tells us, that, when 
the allies defired their contributions might be ſettled, Crobylus 
the orator anſwered, * That war could not be brought to any 
ſet diet.” | 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that 
Philip immediately ſent ambaſladors to Athens to apply for 
peace; Greece recovered her ſpirits, whilſt the ftood waitin 
for the event ; and not only the Athenian generals, but the 
governors of Bœotia, were ready to execute the commands of 
Demotthenes. All the aſſemblies, as well thoſe of Thebes, as 
thoſe of Athens, were under his direction; he was equaily be- 
loved, equally powerful in both places; and, as Theopompus 

ows, it was no more than his merit claimed. But the tus 
perior power of fortune, which ſeems to have been working a 
revolution, and drawing ihe liberties of Greece to a period at 
oy time, oppofed and baffled all the meaſures that could be 
taken. | | 

As to Demoſthenes, he is faid to have had ſuch confidence 
in the Grecian arms, and to have been ſo much elated with the 
courage and ſpirit of ſo many brave men calling tor the enemy, 
that he would not ſuffer them to regard any oracles or pro- 
phecies. He told them, that be ſuſpected the propheteſs her- 
kl of Plulippizing. He put the Thebans in mind of Epa- 
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minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how they reckoned 
ſuch things as mere pretexts of cowardice, and purſued the 
plan which their reaſon had dictated. Thus far Demoſthenes 
acquitted bimſelf like a man of ſpirit and honour, But in 
the battle of Thermodon he performed nothing worthy of the 
glorious things he had ſpoken. He quitted his poſt; he 
threw away his arms; he fled in the moſt infamous manner; 
and was not aſhamed, as Pytheas ſays, to bely the infcription 
which he had put upon his ſhield in golden characters, To 
GOOD FORTUNE. . 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of his 
heart, committed a thouſand exceſſes. He drank to intoxica- 
tion, and danced over the dead, making a kind of ſong of the 
firſt part of the decree which Demoſthenes had procured, and 
beiting time to it—Demoſthenes the Peanean, jor of Dem- 
A nes, has decreed. But when he came to be ſober again, and 
conſidered the dangers with which he had lately bcen ſur- 
rounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious force and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to put both em- 
pire and life on the caſt of a day, on a few hours of that day, 

The fame of Demoſthenes reached the Perſian court; aud 
the king wrote letters to his lientenants, commanding them 
to ſupply him with money, and to attend to him more than 
to any other man in Greece ; becauſe he beſt knew how to 
make a diverſion in his favour, by raifing freſh troubles, and 
finding employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. 
This Alexander afterwards diſcovered by the letters of Demo!- 
thenes which he found at Sardis ; and the papers of the Perſian 
governors expreſſing the ſums which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had loſt this great battle, thoſe of the 
contrary faction attacked Demoſthenes, and brought a variety 

g of public accuſations againſt him. The people, however, not 
only acquitted him, but treated him with the ſame reſpect as 
before, and called him to the helm again, as a perſon whom 
they knew to be a wellwiſher to his country. So that, when 
the bones of thoſe who fell at Chæronea were brought home 
to be interred, they pitched upon Demoſthenes to make the 


their misfortune in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Theo- 
pompus, in a tragical ſtrain, repreſents it; that, by the great 


pent of having followed his advice. 


funeral oration, They were, therefore, ſo far from bearing 


honour they did the counſellor, they ſhowed they did not re- 


Demoſthenes accordingly made the oration. But, after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, becauſe he 
conſidered fortune as inauſpicious to him; but ſometimes that 
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of one friend, ſometimes that of another, till he recovered his 
ſpirits upon the death of Philip, For that prince did not long 
{urvive_his victory at Charonea. | 

Demoſthenes had ſecret intelligence of the death of Philip; 5 
and, in order to prepoſſeſs the people with hopes of ſome good 
ſucceſs to come, he entered the aſſembly with a gay coun- 
tenanee, pretending he had ſeen à viſion which announced 
ſomething great for Athens. Soon after, meflengers. came 
with an account of Philip's death. The Athenians immediately 
offered facrifices of acknowledgment to the gods for ſo happ 
an event, and voted a crown for Paulamas, who killed him. 
Demoſthenes, on this occaſion, made his appearance in mag- 
nificent attire, and with a garland on his head, though it was 
only the ſeventh day after his daughter's death, as Aiichines: 
tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnatural 
father. But he muſt himſelf have been of an ungenerous and 
effeminate diſpoſition, if he confidered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a kind and affectionate parent, and condemned 
the man who bore ſuch a loſs with moderation. 

I commend Demoſthenes, for leaving the tears and other 
inſtances of mouruing, which his domeſtic misfortunes might 
claim, to the women, and going about ſuch actions as he 
thought conducive to the welfare of his country. For I think 
2 man of ſuch firmneſs and other abilities as a ſtateſman ought 
10 poſteſs, ſhould always have the common concern in view, and 
look upon his pirate accidents or buſineſs as conſiderations 
much inferior to the public, In conſequence of which, he 
will be much more careful to maintain his dignity, than actors 
who perſonate kings and tyrants ; and yet thele, we lee, nci- 
ther laugh nor weep according to the dictates of their own 
pailions, but as they are directed by the ſubject of the drama, 
t is univerſally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the 
unhappy to their ſorrows, but to endeavour to contole them 
by rational, diſcourſe, or by turning their attention to more 

| agreeable objects; in the ſame manner as we deſire thoſe who 
have weak eyes, to turn them from bright and dazzling colours, 
% green, or others of a ſofter kind. And what better con- 
ſolation can there be under domeſtic afllictions, than to at- 
temper and alleviate them with the public ſueceſs; ſo that, by. 
ſuch a mixture, the bad may be corrected by the good! ” Theile 

reſſections we thought proper to make, becauſe we have Ob- 

erved that this diſcourſe of Aſchines has weakened the m ĩinꝗs 

of many perſons, and put them upon indulging all the 

etteminacy of ſorrow. FREE * 
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henes now ſolicited the ſtates of Greece again, aud 
| harp razr once more into the league. Ihe 1 8 
furniſhed with arms by Demoſthenes, attacked the EAI Hon in 
their citadel, and killed great numbers; and the At wo 
repared to join them in the war, Demoſthenes mounte: : i 
. almoſt every day; and he wrote to the king of _— 
lieutenants in Aſia, to invite them to commence ho 7 mies 
from that quarter againſt Alexander, whom he ne boy. 
But when Alexander had ſettled the affairs of his pr 
country, and marched into Bœotia with all his forces, L c 
ride of the Athenians was humbled, and the ſpirit of De- 
898 died away. They deſerted the Thebans; and that 
unhappy people had to ſtand the whole fury of the war by 
themſelves; in conſequence of which, they loſt nor. al, 
The Athenians were in great trouble and contuſion ; 10 by 
could think of no better meaſure, than the ſending _— 
thenes, and ſome others, ambaſladors to Alexander. 5 
Demoſthenes, dreading the anger of that monarch, rag 
back at Mount Cithæron, and relinquiſhed his commit = 
Alexander immediately ſent deputies to Athens, who owe . 
ing to Idomeneus and Duris) demanded that they wow / 
liver up ten of their orators. But the greateſt part, 8 K 4 
the moſt reputable of the hiſtorians ſay, that he deman led only 
theſe eight, Demoſthenes, Polyeuétus, Ephialtes, n 
Myrocles, Damon, Calliſthenes, and Charidemus. oh = 
occaſion, Demoſthenes addreſſed the people in the fable l , e 
ſheep, who were to give up their dogs to the 8 ” , 
they would grant them peace. By which he inſinuated, i, 
he and the other orators were the guards of the 2 as ; 
dogs were of the flock ; and that Alexander was _ grea 
wolf they had to treat with. And again: © As ade 
chants carrying about a ſmall ſample in a diſh, by w 8 */ 
ſell large quantities of wheat; ſo you, in us, without nevi 
it, deliver up the whole body of citizens.” "Theſe particu 
we have from Ariſtobulus of Caflandria, 3 
The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full a = 7 
and Demades iceing them in great perplexity, offerc 1 
alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for the on 
on condition that each of them would give him five be, _ 
whether it was that he depended upon the friend ip oy 
prince had for him, or whether he hoped to find him, a :J 
lion, ſatiated with blood, he ſucceeded, however, in his 4 p 
cation for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the 8 14 
When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputa a 1 
Demades, and the other orators of his party, greatly increaſed 
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and that of Demoſthenes gradually declined. It is true, he 
raiſed his head a little, when Agis, king of Sparta, took the 
field ; but it ſoon fell again; for the Athenians refuſed to join 
him, Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedæmonians en- 
tirely routed. 

About this time, the affair concerning the crown came again 
upon the carpet. The information was firſt laid under the 
archonſhip of Chærondas; and the cauſe was not determined 
till ten years after, under Ariſtophon. It was the moſt cele- 
brated cauſe that ever was pleaded, as well on account of the 
reputation of the orators, as the generous behaviour of the 
judges. For, though the proſecutors of Demoſthenes were 
then in great power, as being entirely in the Macedonian in- 
tereſt, the judges would not give their voices againft him; 
but, on the contrary, acquitted him ſo 'honourably, that 
Atchines had not a fifth part of the ſuffrages. Æſchines im- 
mediately quitted Athens, and ſpent the reſt of his days in 
teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this, that Harpalus came from Aſia 
to Athens. He had fled from the ſervice of Alexander, both 
becauſe he was conſcious to himſelf of having falſified his truſt, 
to miniſter to his pleature, and becauſe he dreaded his maſter, 
who now was become terrible to his beſt friends. As he ap- 
plied to the people of Athens for ſhelter, and deſired protection 
tor his {hips and treatures, moſt of the orators had an eye 
upon the gold, and ſupported his application with all their in- 
terett, Demoſthenes at firſt adviſed them to order Harpalus 
off immediately, and to be particularly careful not to involve 
the city in war again, without any juſt or neceflary cauſe, 

Yet a few days atter, when they were taking an account of 
the treaſure, IIarpalus perceiving that Demoſthenes was much 
pleated with one of the king's cups, and ſtood admiring the 
workmanſhip and faſhion, defired him to take it in his hand, 
and feel the weight of the gold. Demoſthenes being ſurpriſed 
at the weight, and aſking Harpalus how much it might bring, 
he ſmiled and ſaid, It will bring you twenty talents.” And 
as ſoon as it was night, he ſent bim the cup with that ſum. 
For Harpalus knew well enough how to diſtinguiſh a man's 
pathon for gold, by his pleaſure at the fight, and the keen 
looks he caſt upon it. Demoſthenes could not refiſt the 
temptation: it made all the imprethon upon him that was 
expected; he received the money, like a garriſon, into his 
houſe, and went over to the intereſt of Harpalus. Next day, 
ke came into the aſſembly with a quantity ot wool and bandages 
T 2 
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about his neck; and when the people called upon him to get 
up and ſpeak, he made ſigns that he had loſt his voice. 
Upon which ſome that were by, ſaid, “it was no common 
hoarſeneſs that he had got in the night; it was a hoarſeneſs 
occaſioned by ſwallowing gold and filver.” Afterwards, when 
all the people were appriſed of his taking the bribe, and he 
wanted to ſpeak in his own defence, they would not ſuffer 
him, but rarfed a clamour, and expreſſed their indignation, 
At the ſame time, ſomebody or other ſtood up and faid 
ſneeringly, «© Will you not liſten to the man with the cup,” 
The Athenians then immediately ſent Harpalus off; and, 
fearing they might be called to account for the money with 
which the orators had been corrupted, they made a ſtrict iu- 
quiry after it, and ſearched all their houſes, 

At the ſame time, Demoſthenes, ſeemingly with a deſign to 
prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair ſhould 
be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all perſons 
puniſhed who ſhould be found guilty of taking bribes. In 
conſequence of which, he appeared betore that court, and was 
one of the firſt that were convicted. Being ſentenced to pay 
a fine of fifty talents, and to be impriſoned till it was paid, 
the diſgrace of his conviction, and the weakneſs of his con- 
ſtitution, which could not bear cloſe confinement, determined 
him to fly; and this he did, undiſcovered by ſome, and afhited 
by others. It is ſaid, that when he was not far from the city, 
he perceived fome of his late adverſaries following, and en- 
deavoured to hide himſelf. But they called to him by name; 
and when they came nearer, deſired him to take ſome neceſſaty 
fupplies of money, which they had brought with them for that 

urpoſe. They aſſured him, they had no other deſign in fol- 
foving ; and exhorted him to take courage. But Demoſthenc: 
gave in to more violent expreſſions of grief than ever, and ſaid, 
«© What comfort can I have, when I leave enemies in this city 
more generous than it ſeems poſſible to find friends in any 
other? He hore his exile in a very weak and efteminate man- 
ner. For the moſt part, he reſided in gina or Trœzene; 
where, whenever he looked towards Attica, the tears fell from 
his eyes. In his expreffions, there was nothing of a ration 
firmneſs ; nothing anſwerable to the bold things he had taid 
and done in his adminiſtration, When he left Athens, we 
are told, he lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and ſaid 
« O Minerva, goddeſs of thoſe towers, whence ts it that thou 
delighteſt in three ſuch monſters as an owl, a dragon, an 

the people? The young men who reſorted. to him for in. 
ſtruction, he adviſed, by no means, to meddle with affairs 0 
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ſtate. He told them, «„ That, if two roads had been ſhown 
kim at firſt, the one leading to the ryſtrum and the buſineſs of 
he aſſembly, and the other to certain deſtruction ; and he 
oul d have foreſeen the evils that awaited him in the poli- 
ical walk, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and conten- 
tion ; he would have choſen that road which led to imme- 
diate death.” 

During the exile of Demoſthenes, Alexander died. The 
Greek cities once more combining upon that event, Leot- 
thenes performed great things ; and, among the reſt, drew a 
line of circumvallation around Antipater, whom be had ſhut 
up in Damia. Pytheas the orator, with Callimedon and Ca- 
rabus, left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, accompa-« 
nied his friends and ambailadors in their applications to the 
Greeks, and in perſuading them not to deſert the Macedo- 
nian cauſe, nor liſten to the Athenians, On the other hand, 
Demoſthenes joined the Athenian depntics, and exerted him- 
ſelf greatly with them in exhorting the ſtates to fall with 
united efforts upon the Macedonians, and drive them out of 
Greece, Phylarahus tells us, that, in one of the cities of 
Arcadia, Pytheas and Demoſthenes ſpuke with great acri- 
mony; the one in pleading for the Macedomans, and the 
other tor the Grecks, Pytheas is reported to have ſaid, “ As 
ſome fieknefs is always fupnoſed to be in the houſe into which 
aſs's milk is brought; ſo the city, which an Athenian embaſſy 
ever enters, malt neceſſarily be in a ſick and decaying condi- 
tion.“ Demoſthenes turned the compariſon againſt him, by 
ſaying, © As afs's milk never enters but for curing the ſick; 
lo the Athenians never appear but tor remedying ſome diſ- 
order.” 

The people of Athens were ſo much pleaſed with this re- 
partee, that they immediately voted for the recal of Demoſ- 
thenes. A galley was ſent to fetch him from Agina, and 
when he came up from the Pyræus to Athens, the whole body 
of citizens went to meet and congratulate him on his return; 
inſomuch that there was neither a magittrate nor prieſt left in 
the town. Demetrius of Magneſia acquaints us, that Demot- 
thenes lifted up his hands towards heaven in thanks for that 
happy day. © Happier,” ſaid he, © is my return than that of 
Alcibiades, It was through compulſion that the Athenians re- 
a him, but me they have recalled from a motive of kind- 
neſs,” | 

The fine, however, till remained due; for they could not 
extend their grace ſo far as to repeal his ſentence. But they 
found out a method to evade the law, while they ſeemed to 
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comply with it. It was the cuſtom, in the ſacrifices to Ju. 
piter the Preſerver, to pay the perſons who prepared and 
adorned the altars. They, therefore, appointed Demoſthenes 
to this charge; and ordered that he ſhould have fifty talent, 
for his trouble, which was the ſum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. Th: 
affairs of Greece ſoon went to ruin. They loſt the battle 0 
Crano in the month of Auguſt, a Macedonian garriſon en- 
tered Munychia in September, and Demoſthenes left his lite 
in October. 

It happened in the following manner : when news was 
brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, 
Demoſthenes and thoſe of his party haſtened to get ont 
privately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, ai the 
motion of Demades, condemned them to death. As they 
tled different ways, Antipater ſent a company of {ters 
about the country to ſeize them. Archias, ſurnamed /- 
dotheras, or the exife-hunter, was their captain, who being 
informed that Demotthenes bad taken ſanctuary in the temple 
of Neptune at Calauria, he and his Thracian ſoldiers Pe 
over to it in row-boats. As ſoon as he was landed, he went 
to the orator, and endeavoured to perſuade him to quit the 
temple, and go with him to Antipater ; aſſuring him that 


he had no bard meaſure to expect. But it happened that De- 
moſthenes had ſeen a ſtrange viſion the night before. He 
thought that he was contending with Archias, which could 
play the tragedian the beſt; that he ſucceeded in his ac- 
tion; had the audience on his fide, and would certainly 
have obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him 
in the drefles and decorations in the theatre. Therefore, 
when Archias had addreſſed him with a great appearance ci 
humanity, he fixed his eyes on bim, and ſaid, without rising 
from his ſeat, Neither your action moved me formerly, 
nor do your promiſes move me now.” Archias then began 
to threaten him; upon which he ſaid, © Before, you acted a 
part; now you ſpeak as from the Macedonian tripod. Only 
wait a while, till 1 have ſent my laſt orders to my family.” 
So ſaying, he retired into the inner part of the temple ; and, 
taking ſome paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen 
in his mouth, and bit it a conſiderable time, as he uſed to do 
when thoughtful about his compoſition : after which he co- 
vered his head, and put it in a reclining poſture. The ſol- 
diers who ſtood at the door, apprehending that he took theſe 
methods to put off the fatal ſtroke, laughed at him, and called 
him a coward. Archias then approaching him, deſired hun 
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to rue, and began to repeat the promiſes of making his peace 
with Antipater. Demoſthenes, Who by this time felt the ope- 
ration of the poiſon he had taken ſtrong upon him, uncovered 
his face, and looking upon Archias, “ Now,“ 1aid he,“ you 
may act the part of Creon in the play, as ſoon as you pleaſe, 
and caſt out this carcaſe of mine unburied. For wy part, O 
gracious Neptune, I quit thy temple with my breath within 
me. But Antipater and the Macedonians would not have 
ferapled to profane it with murder.” By this time he could 
ſearcely ſtan1, and therefore deſired them to ſupport him. But 
in attempting to walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired 
with a groan. : 

Arilto ſays, he fucked the poiſon from a pen, as we have 
related it. Eratoſth.v.cs tells us, that he kept the poiſon in the 
hollow of a bracelet button which he wore upon his arm. 
Many others have written upon the ſubject; but 1t is not ne- 
eciizry to give all their ditferent acconnts, We ſhall only 
2dd, that Demockaris, a ſervant of Demoſthenes, aſſerts, that 
he did not think his, qeath owing to poiſon, but to the favour 
of the gods, and a Happy providence, which ſnatched him 
from the cruelty of the Macedonians, by a ſpeedy and eaſy 
death. He died on the fixteenth of October, which is the 
moſt mournful day in the ceremonies of the The/mopkoria *. 
The women keep it with faſting in the temple of Ceres. 


It was not long before the people of Athens paid him the 
honours that were due to him, by erecting his ſtatue in braſs, 


and decreeing that the eldeſt of his family ſhould be main- 
tained in the Prytandum, at the public charge. This cele- 
brated inſeription was put upon the pedeſtal of his ſtatue : 
Divine in ſpeech, in judgment, too, divine;. 
Had valour's wreath, Demoſthenes, been thine, 


Fair Greece had ſtill her freedom's enſign borne; 
And held the ſcourge of. Macedon in fcorn ! 


* This was an annua! feſtival in honour of Ceres, It began the fourteenth 
of October, anJ ended the eighteenth. The third day of the feſtival was da 
of faſting and mortification; and this is the day that Plutarch ſpeaks of, 
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CICERO. 
Flouriſhed 69 Years before Chrifs. 


7 

1 HE account we have of Helvia, the mother of Cicero, , 
that her family was noble, and her character excellent. O. 
his father there is nothing ſaid but in extremes, Por 
iowe affirm that he was the ſon of a fuller, and educated in 
that trade, while others dednce his origin from Attius Tul. 
Jus, a prince who governed the Volſci with great reputation, 
Be that as it may, I think the firſt of the family who bore 
the name of Cicero muſt have been an extraordinary man ; 
and for that reaſon his poſterity did not reject the appellation, 
but rather touk to it with pleaſure, though it was a common 
ſubject of ridicule : for the Latins call a vetch cicer, and he 
had a flat excreſcence on the top of his noſe in reſemblance ot 
a vetch, from which he got that ſurname, As for the Ci- 
cero of whom we are writing, his friends adviſed him, on hig 
firit application to buſineſs, and ſolieMng one of the great of. 
fices of ſtate, to lay aſide or change that name, But he an- 
ſwered with great ſpirit, "That he would endeavour to make 
the name of Cicero more glorious than that of the Scauri and 
the Catuli.“ 

He was born on the third of January, the day en which 
the magiftrates now ſacritice and pay their devotion for the 
health of the emperor; and it is ſaid that his mother wz3 
delivered of him without pain, When he was of a proper 
age to go to ſchool, his genius broke out with ſo much lultre, 
and he gained ſo diftinguiſked a reputation among the boys, 
that the fathers of ſome of them repaired to the ſchools to !ee 
Cicero, and to have ſpecimens of his capacity for literature; 
but the leſs civilized were angry with their ſons, when they 
ſaw them take Cicero in the middle of them as they walked, 
and always give him the place of honour. He had that tum 
of genivs and diſpoſition which Plato would have a ſcholar 
and philoſopher to poſſeſs. He had both capacity and inclina- 
tion to learn all the arts, nor was there any branch of ſcience 
that he deſpiſed ; yet he was moſt inclined to poetry; and 
there is ſtill extant a poem, entitled Pontius Glaucus, which 
was written by him, when a boy, in tetrameter verſe. In 
proceſs of time, when he had ſtudied this art with greater ap- 
plication, he was looked upon as the belt poet, as well as the 
greateſt orator, in Rome. His reputation for oratory ſtill re- 
mains, notwithſtanding the conſiderable changes that have finc: 
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deen made in the language; but, as many ingenious poets 
have appeared ſince his time, his poetry has loſt its credit, and 
is now neglected, 

When he had finithed thoſe ſtudies through which boys 
commonly paſs, he attended the lectures of Philo the acade- 
mician, wham of all the ſcholars of Clitomachus, the Ro- 
mans moſt admired for his eloquence, and loved for his con- 
duct. At the ſame time he made great improvement in the 
knowledge of the law, under Mucius Scævola, an eminent 
lawyer, and preſident of the ſenate. He likewiſe got a taſte 
of military knowledge under Sylla, in the Marſian war. But, 
afterwards, finding the commonwealth engaged in civil wars, 
which were likely to end in nothing but abſolute monarchy, 
he witadrew to a philoſophic and contemplative life; converſ- 
ing with men of letters from Greece, and making farther 
advances in ſcience. This method of life he purſued 1 till Sylla 
had made himſelf maſter, and there appeared to be ſome _ 
eſtabliſhed government again. 

About this time Sylla ordered the eſtate of one of the ci- 
tizens to be ſold by auction, in contequence of his being Kill- 
ed as a perſon proſcribed ; when it was {truck off to Chryto- 
gonus, Sylla's freedman, at the ſmall ſum of two thouſand 
drachme. Roſcius, the ſon and heir of the deceaſed, exprefled 
his indignation, and declared that the eſtate was worth two 
hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, enraged at having his con- 
duct thus publicly called in queſtion, brought an action againſt 
Roſcius for the murder of his father, and appointed Chryſo- 
gonus to be the manager. In this diſtreſs he applied to Ct- 
cero, and the friends of the young orator defired him to un- 
dertake the cauſe ; thinking he could not have a more glo- 
rious opportunity to enter the liſts of fame. Accordingly, he 
undertook his defence, ſucceeded, and gained great applauſe. 
But fearing Sylla's reſentment, he travelled into Greece, and 
gave out that the recovery of his health was the motive. In- 
deed, he was of a lean and lender habit, and his ſtomach was 
ſo Weak, that he was obliged to be very ſpating in his diet, 
and not to eat till a late hour in the day. His voice, however, 
had a variety of infleftions, but was at the ſame» time harth 
and unformed ; and, as in the vehemence and enthuſiaſm of 
ſpeaking, he always roſe into a loud key, there was reaſon to 
apprehend that it might injure his health. 

But not long after, he received the news of Sylla's death, 
His body by "this time was ſtrengthened by exerciſe, and 
brought to a good habit, His voice was formed; and at the 
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ſame time that it was full and fonqrous, had gained a 11: 
cient ſweetneſs, and was brought to a key which his conti 
tution could bear. Beſides, his friends at Rome ſolicited him 
by letters to return, and Antiochus exhorted him much tg 
apply himſelf to public affairs. For which reaſons he exer- 
ciſed his rhetorical powers afreſh, as the beſt engines for hy. 
ſineſs, and called forth his political talents. In ſhort, he ſut- 
fered not a day to paſs withont either declaiming, or attend- 
ing the moſt celebrated orators. In the proſecution of this 
deſign, he failed to Aſia and the Ifland of Rhodes. Amongſi 
the rhetoricians of Aſia, he availed himſelf of the inſtruc- 
tions of Xenocles of Adramyttium, Dionyſius of Magneſia, 
and Menippus of Caria. At Rhodes he ſtudied under the 
rhetorician Apollonius the ſon of Molo, and the philoſopher 
Poſidonius. It is ſaid, that Apollonius not underſtanding 
the Roman language, defired Cicero to declaim in Greek; 
and he readily complied, becauſe he thought by that means his 
faults might the better be corrected. When he had ended 
his declamation, the reſt were aſtoniſhed at his performance, 
and ſtrove which ſhould praiſe him moſt ; but Apollonius 
ſhewed no ſigns of pleaſure while he was ſpeaking ; and when 
he had done, he fat a long while thoughtful and ſilent. At laſt, 
obſerving the uneaſineſs it gave his pupil, he ſaid, © As tor you, 
Cicero, I praiſe and admire you, but I am concerned for the 
fate of Greece. She had nothing left her but the glory of elo- 
quence and erudition, and you are carrying that too to Rome. 
Cicero now prepared to apply himſelf to public affairs with 
great hopes of ſucceſs. As he was naturally ambitious ts 
honour, and ſpurred on beſides by his father and his friends, he 
betook himſelf to the bar. Nor was it by flow and inſenſible 
degrees that he gained the palm of eloquence ; his fame ſhot 
forth at once, and he was diftinguifhed above all the orabors of 
Rome. Yet it is ſaid that his turn for action was naturally as 
defeRtive as that of Demoſthenes, and therefore he took all the 
advantage he could from the inſtruction of Roſcius, who ex- 
celled in comedy, and of Æſop, whoſe talents lay in tragedy. 
In conſequence of theſe helps, Cicero found his powers of per- 
ſuaſion not a little aſſiſted by action and juſt pronunciation, 
But as for thoſe orators who gave in to a bawling manner, he 
laughed at them, and ſaid, © Their weakneſs made them get up 
into clamour, as lame men get on horſeback.” His excellence 
at hitting off a jeſt or repartee, animated his pleadings, and 
therefore ſeemed not foreign to the buſineſs of the forum; but 
by bringing it much into life, he offended numbers of people, 
and got the character of a maleyolent man. 
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He was appointed quæſtor at a time when there was a 
great ſcarcity of corn; and having Sicily for his province, he 
gave the 33 a great deal of trouble at firſt, by compelling 
them to ſend their corn to Rome. But aſterwards, when they 
came to experience his diligence, his juſtice and moderation, 
they honoured him more than any quæſtor that Rome had: 
ever ſent them. About that time, a number of young Ro- 
mans of noble families, who lay under the charge of having, 
violated the rules of diſcipline, and not behaved with ſufficient 
courage in time of ſervice, were fent back to the prætor of 
Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, and. acquitted him- 


ſelf of it with great ability and ſucceſs. As he returned to 


Rome, much elated with theſe advantages, he tells us, he met 


with a pleaſant adventure. As he was on the road through 


Campania, meeting with a perſon of ſome eminence, with. 


OS 


whom he was acquainted, he aſked him, “ What they ſaid 


and thought of his actions in Rome?“ imagining that his 


name and the glory of his achievements-had filled the whole 


city. His acquaintance anſwered, © Why, where have you 


been then, Cicero, all this time?“ 


This anſwer diſpirited him extremely: for he found 


that the accounts of his conduct had been loſt in Rome, as in 
an immenſe ſea, and had made no remarkable addition to 
his reputation, By mature reflection upon this incident, he 
was brought to retrench his ambition, becauſe. he ſaw that 
contention for glory was an endleſs thing, and had neither 
meaſure nor. bounds to terminate. it. Nevertheleſs, his im- 
moderate love of praiſe, and his pathon for glory, always re- 
mained with him, and often. interrupted his beft and wiſeft 
deſigns; 

Though his own eſtate was ſufficient for his neceſſities, yet, 
as it was ſmall, it ſeemed ſtrange that he would take neither 
fee nor preſent for his ſervices at the bar. This was moſt 
remarkable in the caſe of Verres. Verres had been pretor in 
dicily, and committed numberleſs acts of injuſtice and op- 
preſſion: The Sicilians proſecuted him, and Cicero gained the 


cauſe for them, not ſo much by pleading, as by forbearing to- 


plead, The magiſtrates, in their partiality to: Verres, put: 
off the trial by ſeveral adjournments to the laſt day; and as 
Cicero knew. there was not time for the advocates to be heard, 
and the matter determined in the uſual method, he roſe up, 
and faid, “ There was no occaſion for pleadings.” He there- 
tore brought up the witneſſes, and after their depoſitions were 
taken, inſiſted that the judges ſhould give their verdict im. 
mediately, 
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Verres being thus condemned, Cicero ſet his fine at ſs; 
hundred and fifty thouſand drachma ; upon which it was {id 
by cenſorious people, that he had been bribed to let him ot 
ſo low. The Sicilians, however, in acknowledgment of hi. 
aſliſtance, brought him when he was ædile, a number ot 
things for his games, and other very valuable preſents ; by: 
he was ſo far from conſidering his private advantage, that he 
made no other ule of their generoſity, than to lower the price 
of proviſions. 

He had a handſome country-ſeat at Arpinum, a farm near 
Naples, and another at Pompen, but neither of them were 
very conſiderable. His wife Terentia brought him a fortune 
of a hundred and twenty thouſand denaru, and he fell heir to 
ſomething that amounted to ninety thouſand more. Upon 
this he lived in a genteel, and at the ſame time a frugal man- 
ner, with men of letters, both Greeks and Romans, about 
him. He rarely took his meal before ſunſet ; not that bnfi- 
neſs or ſtudy prevented his fitting down to table ſooner, but 
the weakneſs of his ſtomach, he thought, required that regi— 
men. Indeed, he was ſo exact in all reſpects in the care of hi: 
health, that he had his ſtated hours for rubbing aud tor the 
exerciſe of walking. By this management of his conſtitution, 
he gained a ſufficient ſtock of health and ſtrength tor the great 
labours and fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town-houſe which belonged to his family 
to his brother, and took up his reſidence on the Palatine hill, 
that thoſe who came to pay their court to him might not 
have too far to go. For he had a levee every day, not lels 
than Crafſus had for his great wealth, or Pompey tor his 

ower and intereſt in the army ; though they were the moit 

lowed, and the greateſt men in Rome. Pompey himſelf 
paid all due reſpect to Cicero, and found his political al- 
ſiſtance very uſeful to him, both in reſpect to power and re- 
putation. 

When Cicero ſtood for the pretorſhip, he had many com- 
petitors who were perſons of diſtinction, and yet he was te- 
turned firſt. As a preſident in the courts of juſtice, he acted 
with great integrity and honour. | 

When there were only two or three days of his office unex* 
pired, an information was laid againſt Manilius for em. 
bezzling the public money. This Manilius was a favourite of 
the people, and they thought he was only proſecuted on Pom- 
pey's account, being his particular friend. He deſired to hav? 
| a day fixed for his trial; and, as Cicero appointed the next 
day, the people were much offended, becauſe it had bern 


cuſtomary for the prœ tors to allow the accuſed ten days at 
the leaſt. The tribunes therefore cited Cicero to appear be- 
fore the commons, and give an account of this proceeding. 
He deſired to be heard in his own defence, which was to this 
effect: As I have always behaved to perſons impeached 
with all the moderation and humanity that the laws will al- 
low, I thought it wrong to loſe the opportunity of treating 
Manilius with the fame candour. I was maſter only of one day 
more in my office as pretor, and conſequently muſt appoint 
that; for to leave the deciſion of the cauſe to another magi- 
ſtrate was not the method for thoſe who were inclined to ſerve 
Manilius.“ This made a wonderful change in the minds of the 
people, they were laviſh in their praiſes, and defired him to 
undertake the defence himſelf. This he readily complied 
with; his regard tor Pompey, who was abſent, not being his 
leaſt inducement. In conſequerice hereof, he preſented him- 
ſelf betore the commons again, and giving an account of the 
whole affair, took opportunity to make ſevere reflections on 
thoſe who favoured oligarchy, and envied the glory of Pom- 

Vet for the ſake of their country, the patricians joined the 
plebeians in raiſing him to the conſulſhip. The occaſion 
was this: the change which Sylla introduced into the conſti- 
tution, at firſt ſeemed harſh and uneaſy, but by time and cuſ- 
tom it came to an eſtabliſnment which many thought not a 
bad one. At preſent there were ſome who wanted to bring 
in another change, merely to gratity their own avarice, and 
without the leaſt view to the public good. Pompey was en- 
gaged with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, and there was 
no force in Rome ſufficient to ſuppreſs the authors of this in- 
tended innovation. They had a chief of a bold and enter- 
priſing ſpirit, and the moſt remarkable verſatility of manners; 
his name Lucius Catiline. Befide a variety of other crimes, 
he was accuſed of debanching his own daughter, and killing 
his own brother. To ſcreen himſelf from proſecution for the 
latter, he perſuaded Sylla to put his brother among the pro- 
{cribed, as if he had been ſtill alive. Theſe profligates, with 
ſach a leader, among other engagements of ſecrecy and fide- 
 lity, ſacrificed a man, and eat of his fleſn. Catiline had cor- 
rupted great part of the Roman youth, by indulging their de- 
fires in every form of pleaſure, providing them wine and wo- 
men, and ſetting no bounds to his expences for theſe purpoſes, 
All Tuſcany was prepared for a revolt, and moſt of Ciſalpine 
Gaul. The vaſt inequality of the citizens in point of property, 


prepared Rome, too, for a change. Men of ſpirit amongſt 
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the nobility had impoveriſhed themſelves by their, great ex- 
pences on public exhibitions and entertainments, on bribing 
for offices, and erecting magnificent buildings; by which 
means the riches of the city were fallen mto the hands of mean 
people: in this tottering ſtate of the commonwealth, there 
needed no great force to overſet it, and it was in the-power of 
any bold adventurer to accompliſh its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he hegan his operations, wanted 
a ſtrong fort to ſally out from, and with that view ſtood for 
the conſulſhip. His proſpect ſeemed very promiſing, becauſe 
he hoped to have Cains Antonius for his colleague: a man 
who had no firm principles either good or bad, nor any reſo— 
lution of his own, but would make a conſiderable addition to 
the power of him that led him. Many perſons of virtue and 
honour perceiving this danger, put up Cicero for the conſul- 
ſhip, and the people accepted him with pleaſure, Thus Cati- 
line was baftled, and Cicero and Caius Antonius appointed 
conſuls; though Cicero's father was only of the equeſtrian 
order, and his competitors of patrician families, 

Catiline's deſigns were not yet diſcovered to the people. 
Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his othce, had great 
affairs on his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. 
On the one hang, thute who had been incapacitated by the 
laws of Sylla to bear oftices, heing neither inconfiderable in 

ower nor in number, began now to ſolicit them, and make 
all poſhble intereſt with the people. It is true, they alleged 
many juſt and good arguments againſt the tyranny of Sylla, 
but it was an unſeaſonable time to give the adminiſtration ſo 
much trouble. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people 
propoſed laws which had the ſame tendency to diſtreſs the go- 
vernment ; for they wanted to appoint decemeirs, and inveſt 
them with an unlimited power, 'Fhis was to extend over all 
Italy, over Syria, and all the late conqueſts. of Pompey. 
They were to be commiſſioned to ſell the public lands in theſe 
countries; to judge or baniſh whom they pleaſed, to plant 
colonies ; to take money out of the. public treafury ; to levy 
and keep on foot what troops they thought neceſſary. Many 
Romans of high diſtinétion were pleaſed with the bill, and in 

articular Antony, Cicero's colleague, for he hoped to be one 
of the ten. It was thought, too, that he was no ftranger to 
Catiline's deſigns, and that he did not diſreliſn them on ac- 
count of his great debts. This was an alarming circumſtance 
to all who had the good of their country at heart. 

This danger, too, was the firſt that Cicero guarded againſt; 
which he did by getting the province of Macedonia decreed 
to Antony, and not taking that of Gaul which was allotted 
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th himſelf, Antony was ſo much affected with this favour, 
that he was ready, like a hired player, to act a ſubordinate 
part under Cicero for the benefit of his country, Cicero hav- 
ing thus managed his colleague, began with: greater courage 
to take his meaſures againſt the ſeditious party. He alleged. 
his objeCtions againſt the law in the ſenate, and effectually ſi- 
lenced the propoſers. They took another opportunity, how- 
ever, and coming prepared, inſiſted that the conſuls ſhould: 
appear before the people. Cicero, not in the leaſt intimi- 
dated, commanded the ſenate to follow him. He addreſſed 
the commons with ſuch ſucceſs, that they threw out the bill; 
and his victorious eloquence had ſuch an effect upon the tri- 
bunes, that they gave up other things which they had -been 
meditating. | | 

He was indeed the man who moſt effectually ſhowed the 
Romans, what charms eloquence can add to truth, and that 
juſtice is invincible, when properly ſupported. He ſhowed 
allo, that a magiſtrate who watches for the good of the 
community, ſhould in his actions always prefer right to po- 
pular meaſures, an in his ſpeeches know how to make thoſe 
right meaſures agreeable, by ſeparating from them whatever 
may offend. 

Catiline's conſpiracy, which at firſt had been intimidated 
and diſcouraged, began to recover its ſpirits. The accom= 
plices aſſembled, and exhorted each other to begin their ope- 
rations with vigour, before the return of Pompey, who was 
ſaid to be already marching homewards with his forces. But 
Catiline's chief motive for action, was the dependence he had: 
on Sylla's veterans. Though thele were ſcattered all over 
Italy, the greateſt and moſt warlike part reſided in the ci- 
ties of Etruria, and in idea were plundering and ſharing 
the wealth of Italy again. They had Manhus for their 
leader, a man who had ſerved with great diſtinction under 
Sylla; and now entering into Catiline's views, they came to 
Rome to affiſt in the approaching election; for he ſolicited the 
confulſlip again, and had reſolved to kill Cicero in the tumult 
of that aſſembly. | 

On the day of election, Cicero put on a coat of mail; the 
principal perſons in Rome conducted him from his houſe, and 
great numbers of the youth attended him to, the Campus 
Martius. There he threw back his robe, and ſhowed part of 
the coat of mail, on purpoſe to point out his danger. The 
people were incenſed, and immediately gathered about him ; 
the conſequence of which was, that Catiline was thrown out 


again, and-Silanus and Murena choſen conſuls. 
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Not long after this, when the veterans were aſſembling for 
Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying the 
plot into execution approached, three of the firſt and greateſt 
- perſonages in Rome, Marcus Craflus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero's door about 
midnight ; and having called the porter, bade him awake his 
maſter, and tell him who attended. Their buſineſs was this: 
Craſſus's porter brought him in a pacquet of letters after ſup- 
per, which he had received from a perſon unknown. They 
were, directed to different perſons, and there was one for 
Craflus himſelf, but without a name. This only Craflus 
read; and when he found that it informed him of a great 
maſſacre intended by Catiline, and warned him to retire out 
of the city, he did not open the reſt, but immediately went to 
wait on Cicero. For he was not only terrified at the impending 
danger, but he had ſome ſuſpicions to remove, which had 
ariſen from his acquaintance with Catiline, Cicero having 
conſulted with them what was proper to be done, atlembled 
the ſenate at break of «day, and delivered the letters according 
to the directions, deſiring, at the fame time, that they might 
be read in public. They all gave the ſame account of the con- 
ſpiracy. 

On theſe informations, the ſenate made a decree, by which 
all affairs were conimitted to the conſuls, and they were em- 
powered to act in the manner they ſhould think beft for the 
preſervation of the commonwealth, This is an edict which 
the ſenate ſeldom iflue, and never but in ſome great and im- 
minent danger. 

When Cicero was inveſted with this power, he committed 
the care of things without the city to Quintus Metellus, and 
took the direction of all within to himſelf. He made his ap- 
pearance every day attended and guarded by ſuch a multitude 
of people, that they filled great part of the forum, Catiline, 
unable to bear any longer delay, determined to repair to 
Manlius and his army; and ordered Marcius and Cethegus to 
take their ſwords, and go to Cicero's houſe early in the 
morning, where, under pretence of paying their compliments, 
they were to fall upon him, and kill him. But Fulvia, a 
woman of quality, went to Cicero in the night, to inform him 
of his danger, and charged him to be on his guard in parti- 
cular againſt Cethegus. As ſoon as it was light, the aſſaſſins 
came, and being denied entrance, they grew very inſolent and 
clamorous, which made them the more ſuſpeCted, 

Cicero went out afterwards, and aflembled the ſenate in the 

» temple of Jupiter Stator, which ſands at the entrance of the 
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Fg Sacra, in the way to the Palatine hill. Catiline came 
among the reſt, as with a deſign to make his defence; but 
there was not a ſenator who would fit by him ; they all left 
the bench he had taken; and when he began to ſpealt, they 
interrupted him in ſuch a manner, that he could not be heard, 

At length Cicero roſe up, and commanded him to depart 
the city. For, ſaid he, © while I employ only words, and you 
weapons, there ſhould at leaſt be walls between us.” Catiline, 
upon this, immediately marched ont with three hundred men 
well armed, and with the fa/ces and other enſigus of authority, 
as if he had been a lawful magiltrate, In this form he went 
to Manlius, and having ailembled an army of twenty thou- 
ſand men, he marched to the ctties, in order to perſuade them 
to revolt. Hoſtilities being thus openly commenced, Antony, 
Cicero's colleague, was ſent againſt Catiline, 

Such as Catiline had eorrupted, and thought proper to 
leave in Rome, were kept together, and encouraged by Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, ſurnamed Sura, a man of noble birth; but 
bad life. He had been expelled the fenate for his debauch- 
enes, but was then prœtor the ſecond time; for that was a 
cuſtomary qualitication, when ejected perſons were to be re- 
ſtored to their places in the ſenate, | 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the ſchemes of 
Lentulus, He reſolved to klll the whole ſenate, and as many 
of the other citizens as he poſſibly couid; to burn the city; 
and to ſpare none but the ſons of Pompey, whom he intended 
to ſeize, and keep as pledges of his peace with that general. 
For by this time it was ſtrongly reported that he was on his 
return from his great expedition, The conſpirators had fixed 
on a night during the feaſt of the /aturnylia, for the execution 
of their enterpriſe. They had lodged arms and combuſtible 
matter in the houſe of Cethegus. They had divided Rome 
into a hundred parts, and pitched upon the ſame number of 
men, each of which was alloted his quarter to ſet fire to. As 
this was to be done by them all at the ſame moment, they 
hoped that the conflagration would be general : others were 
to intercept. the water, and kill all that went to ſeek it. 

While theſe things were preparing, there happened to be at 
Rome two ambatladors from the Allobroges, a nation that 
had been much opprefled by the Romans, and was very im- 
patient under their yoke. Lentulus and his party thought 
theſe ambaſladors proper perſons to raiſe commotions in 
Gaul, and bring that country to their intereſt, and therefore 
made them partners in the conſpiracy. They likewiſe charged. 
them with letters to their magiſtrates, and to Catiline, 1e 
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the Gauls they promiſed liberty, and they defired Catiline 


to enfranchiſe the flaves, and march immedbitely to Rome, 
Along with the ambafladors, they ſent one Titus of Crotona, 
to carry the letters to Catiline, But the meafures of theſe 
inconfiderate men, who generally conſulted upon their atiairs 
over their wine, and in company with women, were {oun diſ- 
covered by the indefatigable diligence, the ſober addreis, and 
great capacity of Cicero. He had his emiſſaries in all parts 
ot the city, to trace every ſep they took; and he had, beſides, 
a ſecret correſpondence with many who pretended to join iu 
the conſpiracy ; by which means he got intelligence ot theu 
treating with thoſe ſtrangers, 

In conſequence hereot, he laid an ambuſh for the Croto- 
nian in the night, and ſeized him and the letters; the am- 
batladors themielves privately lending him their aftittance, 
Early in the morning he atiembled the ſenate in the tem— 
ple of Concord, where he read the letters, an took the de] v- 
ſitions of the witneſſes. Junius Slanus depoled, that ſeveral 
perſons had heard Cethegus ſuy, that three conſuls and tour 
p1etors would very ſoon be killed. The evidence of Piſo, a 
man of conſular dignity, contained circumſtances of the like 
nature. And Caius Sulpitius, one of the prætors, who was 
ſent to Cethegus's houſe, found there a great quantity ot 
javelins, ſwords, poniards, and other arms, all new furbiſned. 
At laſt, the ſenate giving the Crotonian a promiſe of indem- 
nity, Lentulus ſaw himſelf entirely detected, and laid down 
his office (for he was then prætor): he put off his purple robe 
in the houſe, and took another more ſuitable to his prelent 
diſtreſs. Upon which, both he and his accomplices were de- 
livered to the prætors, to be kept in cuſtody, but not in 
chains, 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting 
without in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero 
went -out and gave them an account of it. When Cicero was 
retircd to the apartments aſtigned him, with only a ſew friends, 
he began to conſider what puniſhment he ſhould inflict upon 
the criminals. He was extremely loth to proceed to a ca- 
pital one, which the nature of their offence ſecmed to de- 
mand, as well by reaſon of the mildneſs of his diſpotition, a 
for fear of incurring the cenſure of -making an extravagant 
and ſevere. uſe of his power againſt men who.were of the firſt 
families and had powerſul connections in Rome. On the 
other ſide, if he gave them a more gentle chaſtiſement, he 
thought he ſhould ſtill have ſomething to fear from them. 
He knew that they would never reſt with any thing Jels (has 
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death, but would rather break out into the moſt deſperate 
villanies, when their former wiekedneſs was ſharpened with 
anger and reſentment. Beſides, he might himſelf be branded 
with the mark of timidity and weakneſs, and the rather be- 
cauſe he was generally ſuppoled not to have much courage. 

Next day, the ſenate met to deliberate on the puniſhment 
of the contptrators, and Silanus, being firit aſked his opinion, 
gave it for ſending them to priſon, and puniſhing them in 
the ſevereſt manner that was poſſible, The reſt in their or- 
der agreed with him, till it came to Caius Cæſar, who was 
afterwards dictator. Cæſar, then a young man, and juſt in 
the dawn of power, both in his meaſures and his hopes, was 
taking that road which he continued in, till he tucned the 
Roman commonwealth into a monarchy. This was not ob- 
ſerved by others, but Cicero had ſtrong ſuſpicions of him. 
He took care, however, not to give him a ſufficient handle 
againſt him. Some ſay the conſul had almoit got the ne- 
ceifary proofs, and that Cæſar had a narrow eſcape. Others 
allert, that Cicero purpoſely nevletted the informations that 
nught have been had againſt him, for fear of his friends and 
his great intereſt. For, had Cæſar been brought under the 
ſame predicament with the conſpirators, it would rather have 
contributed to ſave than to deſtroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he roſe and 
declared, © Not for puniſhing them capitally, but for con- 
fiſcating their eſtates, and lodging them in any of the towns 
of Italy that Cicero ſhould pitch upon, where they might be 
kept in chains till Catiline was conquered.” To this opinion, 
which was on the mercifal ſide, and ſupported with great elo- 


quence by him who gave it, Cicero himſelf added no ſmall 


weight, For in his ſpeech he gave the arguments at large 
for both opinions, firſt for the former, and afterwards for that 
of Czelar, And all Cicero's friends, thinking it would be leſs 
invidious for him, to avoid putting the criminals to death, 
were for the latter {entence ; inſomuch that even Silanus 
changed ſides, and excuſed himſelf by ſaying that he did not 
mean capital puniſhment, for that impriſonment was the ſe- 
vereſt which a Roman ſenator could ſuffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catulus. 
He declared for capital puniſhment ; and Cato ſupported him, 
expreſſing in ſtrong terms his ſuſpicioas of Cæſar ; which ſo 
rouzed the ſpirit and indignation of the ſenate, hat they made 
a Uecree for ſending the conſpirators to. execution. Celar 
then oppoſed the confiſcating their goods; for he ſaid, it was 
unreaſonable, when they rejected the mild part of his ſen- 
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tence, to adopt the ievere. As the majority ſtill inſiſted upor; 
it, he appealed to the tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did 
not put in their prohibition, but Cicero himſelf gave up the 
point, and agreed that the goods ſhould not be forteited, 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the ſenate to ths 
criminals, who were not all lodged in one houſe, but in thoſe 
of the ſeveral prætors, Firſt he took Lentulus from the Pa- 
latine hill, and led him down the Via Sacre, and through the 
middle of the forum. The principal perſons in Rome at- 
tended the conſul on all ſides, like a guard; the people ftood 
filent at the horror of the ſcene ; and the youth looked on 
with fear and aſtoniſhment, as if they were initiated that day 
in ſome awful ceremonies of ariſtocratic power. When he 
had paſſed the forum, and was come to the priſon, he deliver- 
ed Lentulus to the executioner. Afterwards he brought Ce- 
thegus, and all the reſt in their order, and they were put to 
death. In his return he faw others who were in the con- 
{piracy ſanding thick in the forum as thete knew not the 
tate of their ringleaders, they were waiting for night, in order 
to go to their reſcue, for they ſuppoſed them yet alive, Ct- 
cero, therefore, called out to them aloud, They did lire, Us 
Romans, who chooſe to avoid all inauſpicious words, in this 
manner expreſs death, 

Ey this tine t grew lste, and as he pared through the 
forum, to go to his own houſe, the people now did not con- 
duct him in a ſilent and orderly manner, but crowded to hail 
him with loud acclamations and plaudits, calling him the /a- 
viouy and ſecond founder of Rome. The ſtreets were illumin— 
ated with a multitude of lamps and torches placed by tn: 
doors. 'The women held out lights from the tops of the 
houſes, that they might behold, and pay a proper compli- 
ment to the man who was followed with ſolemnity by a train 
of the greateſt men in Rome, moft of whom had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by ſucceſsful wars, led up triumphs, and enlarge 
the empire both by ſea and land. All theſe, in their ditconrle 
with each other as they went along, acknowledged that Rome 
was indebted to many generals and great men of that age tur 
pecuniary acquiſitions, for rich ſpoils, for power, but tor pre- 
ſervation and ſafety to Cicero alone, who had reſcued her from 
ſo great and dreadful a danger. Not that his quaſhing the en- 
terpriſe, and puniſhing the delinquents, appeared ſo extraord!- 
nary a thing ; but the wonder was, that he could ſuppreſs the 
greateſt conſpiracy that ever exiſted, with ſo little inconvenience 
to the ſtate, without the leaſt ſedition or tumult. For many 
who had joined Catiline, left him on receiving intelligence 9! 
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the fate of Lentulus and Cethegus ; and that traitor giving 


Antony battle with the troops that remained, was deſtroye 
with his whole army. | 

The authority of Cicero in Rome at that time was un- 
doubtedly great ; but he rendered himſelf obnoxious and bur- 
denſome to many, not by any ill action, but by continually 
praiſing and magnifying himſelf. He never entered the ſe- 
nate, the aſſembly of the people, or the courts of judicature, 
but Catiline and Lentulus were the burden of his ſong. Not 
ſatisfied with this, his writings were ſo interlarded with en- 
comiums on himſelt, that though his ſtyle was elegant and 
delightful, his diſcourſes were diſguſting and nauſeous to the 
reader; for the blemiſh ſtuck to him like an incurable diſeaſe. 

But though he had ſuch an inſatiable avidity of honour, he 
was never unwilling that others ſhould hake their ſhare. For 
he was entirely free from envy; and it appears from his works 
that he was moſt liberal in his praiſes, not only of the an- 
cients, but of thote of his own time. Many of his remarkable 
ſayings, too, of this nature, are preſerved. Thus of Ariſtotle 
he ſaid, “ That he was a river of flowing gold; and of Plato's 
dialogues, ** That if Jupiter were to ſpeak, he would ſpeak 
as he did.” Theophraſtus he uſed to call his“ particular fa- 
yourite ;?* and being aſked which of Demotthenucs's orations 
he thought the belt, he anſwered, “ The longeſt.“ Some 
who affect to be zealous admirers of that orator, complain, 
indeed, of Cicero's ſaying in one of his epiſtles, © that De- 
moſthenes ſometimes nodded in his orations:“ but they for- 
got the many great encomiums he beſtowed on him iu other 
parts of his works ;.and do not conſider that he gave the title 
of Phillippics to his orations againſt Mark Antony, which were 
the moft elaborate he ever wrote. There was not one of his 
cotemporaries celebrated either for his eloquence or philo- 
ſophy, whoſe fame he did not proniate, either by ſpeaking or 
writing of him in an advantageous manner, He perſuaded 
Cæſar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus the Peripatetic, the 
freedom of Rome. He likewiſe prevailed upon the council of 
Areopagus to make out an order, tor defiring him to remain 
at Athens, td inſtruct the youth ; and not deprive their city 
of ſuck an ornament. There are, moreover, letters of Cicero's 
to Herodes, aud others to his fon, in which. he directs them 
to ſtudy philoſophy under Cratippus. But he accuſes Gorgias 
the rhetorician of accuſtoming his ſon. to a lite of pleaſure 
and :intemperance, and therefore forbids the young man his 
ſociety, Amongſt his Greek letters, this, and another to Pe- 


lops. the Byzantine, are all that diſcover any thing of reſent- 


ment, His reprimand to Gorgias certainly was right and 
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proper, if he was the diſſolute man that he paſſed for ; but he 
betrays an excefſive meanneſs in his expoſtulations with Pe- 
lops, for neglecting to procure him certain honours from the 
city of Byzantium. 
Theſe were the effects of his vanity. Superior keenneſs of 
expreſſion, too, which he had at command, led him into 
many violations of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius, in a 
certain cauſe; and his client was acquitted in conſequence of 
his defence. Afterwards Munatius proſecuted Sabinus, one 
of Cicero's friends; upon which he was ſo much tranſported 
with anger, as to ſay, © Thinkeſt thou it was the merit of 
thy cauſe that ſaved thee, and not rather the cloud which I 
threw over thy crimes, and which kept them from the tight 
of the court?“ He had ſucceeded in an encomium on Marcus 
Craſſus from the rgftrum; and a few days after as publicly re- 
proached him. What!” ſaid Craſſus, “ did you not lately 
praiſe me in the place where you now ſtand ?” © True, au- 
ſwered Cicero; © but I did it by way of experiment, to lee 
what I could make of a bad ſubject.” Craſſus had once at- 
firmed, that none of his family ever lived above threeſcore 
years; but afterwards wanted to contradict it, and ſaid, 
«« What could I be thinking of, when 1 aſſerted ſuch a 
thing?” © You knew,” ſaid Cicero, © that ſuch an aller- 
tion would be very agreeable to the people of Rome.” Crailus 
happened one day to profeſs himſelt much pleaſed with that 
maxim of the Stoics, The good man is always rich.” © 1 
imagine,” ſaid Cicero, „there is another more agreeable to 
you, All things belong to the prudent.” For Craſſus was no- 
torioully covetous. Craſſus had two ſons, one of which re- 
ſembled a man called Accins ſo much, that his mother was 
ſuſpected of an intrigue with him. Ihis young man ſpoke 
in the ſenate with great applauſe ; and Cicero, being aſked 
what he thought of him, anſwered in Greek, Aaios CY“. 
When Craſſus was going to ſet out for Syria, he thought it 
better to leave Cicero his friend than his enemy, and there- 
fore addreſſed him one day in an obliging manner, and told 
him he would come and fup with him. Cicero accepted the 
offer with equal politeneſs. A few days after, Vatinius like- 
wiſe applied to him by his friends, and deſired a reconcilia- 
tion. © What!” faid Cicero, “ does Vatinius too want to 
ſup with me?” Such were his jeſts upon Craſſus. Vatinws 
had ſcrophulous tumours in his neck; and one day when he 
was pleading, Cicero called him“ a tumid orator.” An ac- 
count was once brought Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which 


Which may ſignify either tie accius of C raſſus, or worthy of Craſſus. 
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being afterwards contradicted he ſaid, “ May vengeance ſeize 
the tongue that told the lie !” 

Many hated him for theſe keen ſarcaſms ; which encou- 
raged Clodius and his faction to form their ſchemes againſt 
him. The occaſion was this : Clodius, who was of a noble 
tamily, young and adventurous, entertained a paſſion for Pom- 
peia, the wife of Cæœſar. This induced him to get privately 
into the houle, which he did in the habit of a female muſi- 
cian. The women were offering in Cæſar's houſe that my- 
ſterious ſacritice which is kept from the fight and knowledge 
of men. But, though no man is ſuffered to athit in it, Clo- 
dius, who was very young, and had his face yet ſmooth, 
hoped to paſs through the women to Pompeia undiſcovered, 
As he entered a great houſe in the night, he was puzzled to 
find his way; and one of the women belonging to Aurelia, 
Cæſar's mother, ſeeing him wandering up and down, aſked 
him his name. Being now forced to ſpeak, he ſaid he was 
ſceking Abra, one of Pompeia's maids. Ihe woman, perceiv- 
ing it was not a female voice, ſhrieked out, and called the 
matrons together. They immediately made fait the doors, 
and, ſearching the whole houſe, found Clodius ſkulking in the 
apartment of the maid who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noiſe, Cæſar divorced Pom- 
peta, and proſecuted Clodius for that act of impiety. Cicero 
was at that time his friend ; for, during the conſpiracy of 
Catiline, he had been ready to give. him all the aſſiſtance in 
his power; and even attended as one of his guards. Clodius 
inſiſted in his defence, that he was not then at Rome, but at 
a conſiderable diſtance in the country. But Cicero atteſted 
that he came that very day to his houſe, and talked with him 
about ſome particular buſineſs. This was, indeed, matter of 
tact; yet probably it was not ſo much the influence of truth, 
as the neceflity of ſatisfying his wife Terentia, that induced 
him to declare it. She hated Clodius on account of his ſiſter 
Clodia; for the was perſuaded, that that lady wanted to get 
Cicero for her huſband ; and that ſhe managed the deſign by 
one Tullus. As Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, 
and likewiſe conſtantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his 
neighbour, that circumitance ſtrengthened her ſuſpicions, Be- 
tides, Terentia was a woman of an imperious femper, and, 
having an aſcendant over her huſband, ſhe put him upon 
giving evidence againſt Clodius. Many other perſons of ho- 
nour alleged againſt him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, of 
bribing the people, and corrupting the women, As the people 
jet themſelves both againſt the wineſſes and the proſecutors, 
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the judges were ſo terrified, that they thought it neceſſary tr: 
place a guard about the court; and moſt ot them confounded 
the letters upon the tablets. He ſeemed, however, to be ac- 
quitted by the majority; but it was ſaid to be through pecu— 
- mary applications. Hence Catulus, when he met the judges, 
{aid, © You were right in defiring a guard for your defence; 
for you were afraid that ſomebody would take the money 
from you.” And when Clodius told Cicero that the judges 
did not give credit to his depefiticn ; “ Yes,” ſaid he, © tive 
and twenty of them believed me, for ſo many condemned 
you ; nor did the other thirty believe you, tor they did not 
acquit you till they had recived yeur money.” As to Czar, 
when he was called upon, he gave no teſtimony againſt Clo— 
dius; nor did he atirm that he was certain of any injury 
done his bed. He only ſaid, © He had divorced Pompeia, be- 
cauſe the wife of Cztar ought not only to be clear of ſuch a 
crime, but of the very ſuſpicion of it,” | 
After Clodius had eſcaped this danger, and was elected tri- 
bune of the people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and leit 
neither circumſtance nor perſon untried to ruin him. He 
gained the people by laws that flattered their inclinations, 
and the conſuls by decreeing them large and wealthy pro- 
vinces: for Piſo was to have Macedonia, and Gabinins Syria. 
He regiſtered many mean and indigent perſons as citizens; 
and armed a number of ſlaves for his conſtant attendants. Ot 
the great triumvirate, Craſſus was an avowed enemy to Ci- 
cero. Pompey indifferently careſſed both parties, and Cæſar 
was going to ſet out upon his expedition to Gaul. Though 
the latter was not his friend, but rather ſuſpected of enmity 
ſince the affair of Catiline, it was to him that he applied. The 
ſavour he aſked of him, was, that he would take him as h1s 
lieutenant ; and Ca ſar granted it. Clodius perceiving that 
Cicero would, by this means, get out of the reach of his 
tribunitial power, pretended to be inclined to a reconcilia- 
tion. He threw moſt of the blame of the late difference on 
Terentia; and ſpoke always of Cicero in terms of candour, 
not like an adverſary vindictively inclined, but as one friend 
might complain of another. This removed Cicero's fears 
ſo entirely, that he gave up the lieutenancy which Cziar 
had indulged him with, and began to attend to buſineſs as 
before. 
Ceiar was ſo much piqued at this proceeding, that he en- 
couraged Clodius againſt him, and drew off Pompey entirely 
from his intereſt, He declared too, before the people, that 
Cicero, in his opinion, had been guilty of a flagrar t vio 
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tion of all juſtice and law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus 
to death, without any form of trial. This was the charge which 
he was ſummoned to anſwer. Cicero then put on mourning, 
let his hair grow, and, with every token of diſtreſs, went 
about to ſupplicate the people. Clodius took care to meet him 
every-where in the ſtreets, with his audacious and inſolent 
crew, who inſulted him on his change of dreſs, and often diſ- 
turbed his applications bv pelting him with dirt and ſtones. 
However, almoſt all the equeſtrian order went into mourning 
with him ; and no fewer than twenty thouſand young men, of 
the belt families, attended him with their hair diſhevelled, and 
entreated the people for him. Afterwards the ſenate met, with 
an intent to decree that the people ſhould change their habits, 
as in times of public mourning. But, as the contuls oppoted 
it, and Claudius beſet the houte with his armed band of rut- 
hans, many of the ſenators ran out, rending their garments, . 
and exclaiming againſt the outrage. 

But this ſpectacle excited neither compaſſiom nor ſhameg 
and it appeared that Cicero muſt either go into exile, or de- 
cide the diſpute with the (word. In this extremity he applied 
to Pompey for aiſiſtance; but he had purpoſely abſented him- 
felt, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero firſt ſent his 


ſon- in- la Piſo to him, and afterwards went himſelf. When 


Pompey was informed of his arrival, he could not bear to 
look him in the face. He was confounded at the thought of 
an interview with his injured friend, who had fought tuch 
battles for him, and rendered him fo many ſervices in the 
courſe of his adminiſtration. But being now lon-in-law to Care 
tar, he ſacrificed his former obligations to that connection, 
and went out at a back door, to avoid his prelence, 

Cicero, thus betrayed and delerted, had recourſe to the 
conſuls. Gabinius always treated him rudely ; but Piſo be- 
haved with ſome civilit v. He adviſed him to withdraw from 
the torrent of Clodius's rage; to bear chis change of the 
times with patience ; and to be once more the ſaviour of his 
country, which, for his ſake, was in all this trouble and 
commotion, | 

After this anſwer, Cicero confolted with his friends, Lu- 
cullus adviſed him to ſtay, and aſſured him he would be 
victorious. Others were of opinion, that it was beft to fly, 
becauſe the people would ſoon be defirous of his return, when 
they were weary of the extravagance and madneſs of Clodius. 
He approved of this laſt advice; and taking a ſtatue of Mi- 
nerva, which he had long kept in his houſe with great devo- 
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tion, he carried it to the capitol, and dedicated it there, with 
this inſcription, To MINERVA THE. PROTECTRESS OP ROME. 
About midnight he privately quitted the city; and, with 
ſome friends who attended to conduct him, took his route 
on foot through Lucania, intending to paſs from thence to 
Sicily. 1 
Ir was no ſooner known that he was fled, than Clodius 
rocured a decree of baniſhment againſt him, which prohi- 
Pited him fire and water, and admiſſion into any houſe with- ; 
in five hundred miles of Italy. But ſuch was the veneration ; 
the people had for Cicero, that in general there was no re- N 
gard paid to the decree. They ſhowed him every ſort of ci- t 
vility, and conducted him on his way with the moſt cordial 0 
attention. Great numbers of people came to pay their re- 
ſpects to him; and the cities of Greece firove which ſhould q 


w him the greateſt civilities ; yet he continued dejected and - 
diſconſolate. Like a paſſionate lover, he.often caſt a longing 1 
look towardg Italy, and behaved with a littleneſs of ſpirit, 
which could not have been expected from a man that had en- 1 
joyed ſuch opportunities of cultivation from letters and phi- * 
ſophy. Nay, he had often deſired his friends not to call fo 
him an orator, but a philoſopher, becauſe he had made phi- eil 
loſophy his buſineſs, and rhetoric only the inſtrument of his liu 

litical operations. But opinion has great power to efface the 
tinctures of philoſophy, and infuſe the patſions of the vulgar * 
into the minds of ſtateſmen, who have a neceſſary connection th 
and commerce with the multitude , unleſs they take. care fo Naw 
to engage in every thing extrinſic, as to attend to the buſineſs 855 
only, without 1 the paſſions that are the common his 
, -:.-:...-- of 

After Clodius had baniſhed Cicero, he burnt his villas, and val 
his houſe in Rome; and on the-place where the latter ſtood, 4 
erected a temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to.auc- the 
tion, and the crier gave notice of it every day, but no buyer in 


appeared. By theſe means he became formidable to the pa- 
tricians; and having drawn the people with him into the 
molt audacious inſolence and effrontery, he attacked Pompey, 
and called into queſtion ſome of his acts and ordinances in the 
wars. As this expoſed Pompey to tome reflections, he blam- 
ed himſelf greatly for abanduning Cicero; and, entirely 
changing his plan, took every-means for effecting his return. 
As Clodius contiantly oppoſed them, the ſenate decreed that 
ny e butinels of any kind ſhould be dei atched by ther 
body, till Cicero was recalled. : * ; 
In the contulſhip of Lentulus, the ſedition increaſed ; 
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fome of the tribunes were wounded in the forum ; and Quin- 
tus, the brother of Cicero, was left for dead among the lain, 
The people began now to change their opinion; and An- 
nius Milo, one of the tribunes, was the firſt who ventured 
to call Clodius to anſwer for his violation of the public peace, 
Many of the people of Rome, and of the neighbouring cities, 
joined Pompey ; with whoſe afliftance he drove Clodius out 
of the forum ; and then he ſummoned the citizens to vote, It 
is faid that nothing was ever carried among the commons 
with fo great unanimity ; and the fenate endeavouring to give 
ftill higher proofs of their attachment to Cicero, decreed that, 
their thanks ſhould be given the cities which had treated him 
with kindneſs and reſpe& during his exile ; and that his town 
and country houſes, which Clodius had demoliſhed, ſhould be 
rebuilt at the public charge. | | | | | 
Cicero returned fixteen months after his baniſhment ; and 
ſach joy was expreſſed by the cities, fo much eagerneis to meet 
him by all ranks of people, that his own account of it is leſs 
than the truth, though he ſaid, That Italy had brought him 
on her ſhoulders to Rome.” Craſſus, who was his enemy be- 
fore his exile, now readily went to meet him, and was recoy- 
ciled. In this, he ſaid, he was willing to oblige his ſon Pub- 
lius, who'was a great admirer of Cicero. 8 Ne 
Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity, 
when Clodius was abfent, went up with a great 'company to 
the | capitol, and deſtroyed the tribunitial tables, in which 
were recorded all the acts in Clodius's time, Clodius loudly 
complained of this proceeding ; but Cicero anſwered, * That 
his appointment as tribune was irfegular, becauſe he was 


of a patrician family, and conſequently all his acts were in- 
valid,” rag | 


After this, Mile killed Clodius; and being arraigned for 


the fact, he choſe Cicero for his advocate. Ihe ſenate fear- 
ing that the proſecution of a man of Milo's ſpirit and reputa- 
tion might produce ſome tumult in the city, appointed 
Pompey to preſide at this and the other trials; and to provide 
both for the peace of the city, and the courts of juſtice, In 
conſequence of which, he poſted a body of ſoldiers in the 
forum before day, and ſecured every part of it. This made 
Milo apprehenſive that Cicero would be diſconcerted at ſo un- 
uſual a fight, and leſs able to plead. He therefore perſuaded 
him to come in a litter to the forum; and to repole himſelf 
there till the judges were aſſembled, and the court tilled. For 
he was not only timid in war, but he had his fear when he 
INS 
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poke in public; and in many cauſes he ſcarce left trembling 
even in the height and vehemence of his eloquence. 

When he came out of the litter to open the caute of Milo, 
and ſaw Pompey ſeated on high, as in a camp, and weapons 
gliſtering all around the forum, he was ſo confounded that he 
could ſcarce begin his oration. For he thook, and his tongue 
faultered; though Milo attended the trial with great cou— 
rage, and had diſdained to let his hair grow, or to put on 
mourning. Theſe circumſtances contributed not a little to 
his condemnation. As for Cicero, his trembling was imputed 
rather to his anxiety for his friend, than to any particular ti- 
midity, 

Cicero was appointed one of the priefts called Augurs, in 
the room of young Craſſus, who was killed in the Parthian 
war. Afterwards the province of Cilicia was allotted to 
him; and he failed thither with an army of twelve thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand fix hundred horſe. He had it in 
charge to bring Cappadocia to ſubmit to king Ariobarzanes ; 
which he performed to the fatisfaction of all parties, without 
having recourſe to arms. And” finding the Cilicians elated 
on the miſcarriage of the Romans in Parthia, and the coni- 
motions in Syria, he brought them to order by the gentle- 
neſs of his government. He refuſed the preſents which the 
neighbouring princes offered him. He excuſed the province 
from finding him a public table, and daily entertained at his 
own charge perſons of honour and learning, not with magni— 
ficence indeed, but with elegance and propriety. He h had no 
porter at his gate, nor did any man ever find him in bed; tor 
he roſe early in the morning, and kindly received thoſe who 
came to pay their court to Him, either ſtanding or walking 
before his door. We are told that he never cauſed any man 
to be beaten with rods, or to have his garments rent; never 
gave opprobrious language i in his anger, nor added inſult to 
puniſhment. He recov vered the public money which had been 
embezzled; and enriched the cities with it. At the ſame 
time, he was ſatisfied; it thole who had been guilty of ſuch 
frauds. made reſtitution, and fixed no mark of infamy upon 
them. | 

In his return from his province, he ſtopped at Rhodes, and 
afterwards made ſome ſtay at Athens; which he did with 
great pleaſure, in rememtrance of his former converſations 
at that place. He had now the company of all that 
were moſt famed for erudition ; and viſited his former friends 
and acqhaintance. After he had received all due honours and 
marks of eſteem from Greece, he paſſed on to Rome, where 
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he found the fire of diſſ-nfion kindled, and every thing tend- 
ing to a civil war, 

When the ſenate decreed him a triumph, he ſaid, © He 
had rather tollow Caeſar's chariot - wheels in bis triumph, 1 .2 
reconciliation could be eſtected between him and Pompey.” 


And in ee he tried cve! y nealing, and conciiating method, 


by writing to Ceſar, aud entreating Pompey. After it came 
to an open rupture, and Cætar was on. his march to Rome, 


Pompey did not choole to wait for bim, but retired, with 


numbers of the principal citizens! in his train. Cicero did not 
attend him in his flight 3 and, therefore, it was believed that 
he would Join C. ſar, It is certain that he fluctuated greatly 
in his opinion, and was in the utmoſt anxiety, For, he ſays, 


in his epiltles, « Whither ſhall I turn ?—Pompey has the 


more honourable cauſe; ; but Cœſar manages his affairs with 
the greateſt Dane, and is moſt able to ſave hiniſelf and his 


friends. In thort, I know whom to avoid, but not whom to 


93 


jeek. 

Huwever, upon Cæſar's marching ſor Spain, he croſſed 
the tea, and repared to Poinp eu. His arrival was agreea! e 
to the generality ; but Cato blamed hun priv ately for taking 
this meaſure. *© As for me,” ſaid he, © it would have been 
wrong to leave that party which I einbraced from the begin- 
ning; but you might have been much more ſerviceable to 
your country and your friends, if you had ſtayed at Rome, 
and acconnnoudated yourſelf to events. W hereas now, withs 
out any reaſon or neceſſity, you have declared yourſelf an ene- 
my to Czlar, and are come to ſhare in the danger with which 
you had nothing to do.” 

Theſe arguments made Cicero change his opinion; eſpe- 
cially when he found that Pompey did not employ him upon 
any conſiderable tervice. It is true, no one was to be blargeq 
for this but himſelf; for he made no ſecret of his repenting. 
He diſparaged Pompey' s preparations ; he infinuated his dif- 
like of his counſels, and never ſpared his jeſts upon his allies, 
He was not, indeed, inclined to laugh himfelt ; on the con- 


trary, he walked about the camp with a very folemn counte- 


nance ; but he often made others laugh, though they were 
Uttle inclined to it. 

After the battle of Pharſalia (in which he was not preſent 
on account of his ill health), and after the flight of Pompey, 
Cato, who had conſiderable forces, and a great fleet at Dyr- 
rhacium, defired Cicero to take the command, hecaufe his 
conſalar dignity gave him a legal utle to it. Cicero, however, 
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not only declined it, but abſolutely refuſed taking any farther 
are in the war. Upon which, youug Pompey and his friend» 
called him traitor, drew their ſwords, and would certainly 
have deſpatched him, had not Cato interpoſed, and conveyed 
him out of the camp. 1 8115 

He got ſafe to Brunduſium, and ftayed there ſome time in 
expectation of Cæſar, who was detained by his affairs in 
Aſia and Egypt. When he heard that the conqueror was 
arrived at Tarentum, and deſigned to proceed from thence by 
land to Brunduſium, he ſet out to meet him; not without 
hope, nor yet without ſome ſhame and reluctance at the 
thought of trying how he ſtood in the opinion of a victorious 
enemy before ſo many witneiles, He had no occaſion, how- 
ever, either to do or to ſay any thing bencath his agnity, 
Ceſar no fooner heheld him at tome conſiderable diftance, ad- 
vancing before the reſt, than he diſmounted, and ran to em- 
brace him; after which, he went on diſcourſing with him 
alone for many furlongs. He continued to treat him with 
great kindneſs and reſpect; inſomuch that when he had writ- 
ten an encomium on Cato, which bore the name of that great 
man, Czfar, in his anſwer, entitled Anticato, praifed both 
the eloquence and conduct of Cicero; and ſaid he greatly re- 

ſembled Pericles and Theramenes. 

The commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, 
Cicero withdrew from the ſcene of public buſineſs, and be- 
ftowed his leiſure on the young men who were deſirous to be 
inſtructed in philoſophy. As theſe were of the beſt families, 
by his intereſt with them, he once more obtained great 
authority in Rome. He made it his buſineſs to compoſe and 
tranſlate philoſophical dialogues, and to render the Greek 
terms of logic and natural philoſophy in the Raman language. 
His ready turn for poetry affarded him amuſement ; for, we 
are told, when he was intent upon it, he could make five 
hundred verſes in one night. As in this period he ſpent moſt 
of his time at his Tuſculan villa, he wrote to his friends 
That he led the life of Laertes; either by way of raillery, 
as his cuſtom was, or from an ambitious deſire of public em- 
ployment, and diſcontent in his preſent ſituation. Be that as 
it may, he rarely went to Rome, and then only to pay his 
court to Cæſar. He was always one of the firſt to vote him 
additional honours ; and forward to ſay ſomething new of him 
and his actions. Thus, when Czfar ordered Pompey's ſtatues, 
which had been pulled down, to be erected again, Cicero ſaid, 
„ That, by this act of humanity in ſetting up Pompey 3 
Ratues, he had eſtabliſhed his own,” © 
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Tt is reported that he had formed a deſign to write the 
hiſtory of his own country ; but he was prevented by many 
diſagreeable circumſtances, both public and private, into moſt 
of which he brought himſeif by his own indiſcretion. For, 
in the firſt place, he divorced his wife Tarentia. The reaſons 
he aſſigned, were, that ſhe had neglected him during the war 
and even ſent him out without neceſſaries. Beſides, after his 
return to Italy, ſhe behaved to him with little regard, and 
did not wait on him during bis long ſtay at Brunduſium. 
Nay, when his daughter, at that time very young, took ſo 
long a journey to ſee him, ſhe allowed her but an indifferent 
equipage, and inſufficient ſupplies. Indeed, according to his 
account, his houte was become naked and empty, through 
the many debts which fhe had contracted. Theſe were the moſt 
ſpecious pretences for the divorce, Terentia, however, denied 
all theſe charges: and Cicero himſelf made a full apology for 
her, by marrying a young woman not long after. Terentia 
ſaid, he took her merely for her beauty; but his freedman 
Turo aſtirms that he married her for her wealth, that it might 


enable hun to pay his debts. She was, indeed, very rich, 


and her fortinie vas in the hands of Cicero, who was left 
her guardian. As his debts were great, his friends and rela- 
tions perſuaded him to marry the young lady, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſparity of years, and ſatisfy his creditors out of her 
fortune. 

Not long after this match, his daughter Tullia, who, after 
the denth of Piſo, had marred Lentulus, died in childbed, 
Toe plutoſopbers came from ll parts to comfort him: for his 
lens atte*cted him extremely; and he even put away his new 
bride, becauſe the ſeemed to rejvice at the death of Tullia. In 
this poſture were Cicero's domettic atfairs. | 

As to thoſe of the public, he had no ſhare in the conſpi- 
racy againſt Cæœſar, though he was one of Brutus's par- 
ticular friends ; and no man was more uneaſy under the 
new eſtabliſhment, or more deſirous of having the common- 
wealth reſtored. Pothbly they feared his natural deficiency of 
courage, as well as his time of life, at which the boldeſt be- 
gin to droop. After the work was done by Brutus and Caſ- 
fius, the friends of Cæſar atlembled to revenge his death; 
and it was apprehended that Rome would again be plunged 
in civil wars. Antony, who was comul, ordered a meetin 
of the ſenate, and made a ſhort ſpeech on the necellity of 
union. But Cicero expatiated in a manner ſuitable to the 
occaſion; and perſuaded the ſenate, in imitation of the 
Athenians, to paſs a general amnetty as to all that had been 
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done againſt Cæſar and to decree provinces to Brutus and 
Caſſius. 

None of theſe things, however, took effect: for the people 
were inclined to pity on this event; and when they beheld 
the dead body of Cæſar carried into the forum, where Antony 
fhowed them his robe fiained with bleed, and pierced a 
all ſides with ,ſwords, they bruke ont into a tranſport © 
rage. They ſought all over the forum tor the actors in Hit 
tragedy, and ran with lighted torches ty burn ther | 
By their red aution they 614 aped this dang Cer - ut as they 
ſaw others no les conſiderable impending, they left the « ty. 

After this, when Cicero and Ante ny happend to maet, 
they paſled each other in flence, and lived in mutual aft! 
Mean time, young Cefar, artiving from Apollonia, put in s 
claim as heir to his uncle, and tued Antony for twenty- He 
million drachmas, which he detained of the eſtate. 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mother, and mo - 
cellus, who was hutband to the fitter of Octavius, brought! 
to Cicero, It was agreed between them that Cicero {rev 1 
aſſiſt Cæſar with his eloquence and intereſt, both with it 
ſenate and the people; and that Calar ſliculd give Cicero all 
the protection that his wealth and military influence contd 
afford. For the young man had already collected a con- 
ſiderable number of the veterans who had ſerved under his 
uncle, 

Cicero received the offer of his friendſhip with pleaſure ; 
but the leading motive with Cicero was his hatred of Antony; 
and the next his natural avidity of glory, For he hoped to 
throw the weight of OQavius into the ſcale of the common- 
wealth; and the latter aeg to him with tuch a puerile 
"deference, that he even called lin father. 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greateſt height ; he 
carried every point that he defired ; inſomuch that he expellc d 
Antony, and raited ſuch a {pirit again him, that the conivls 
Hirtius and Panſa were {ent to give him battle; and Cicero 
hkewiſe prevailed upon the ſenate to grant Cæſar the 74%“, 
with the dignity of prætor, as one that was fighting tor his 
country, 

Antony, indecd, was beaten ; but both the conſuls falling 
in the action, the troops ranged iheadels es under the banners 
of Cæſar. Tho ſenate now tearing the views of a young man, 
who was ſo much favoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours 
and gifts to draw his forces irom him, and to diminiſh his 
power. They alleged, that, as Antony was put to flight, there 
was no necd to keep ſuch an army on foot, Cæſar, alacmed 
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at theſe vigorous meaſures, privately ſent ſome friends to en- 
treat and perſuarle ar ero to procure the conſulthip tor them 
both; promiſtng, at the fame time, that he ſhould direct all 
allairs, ac cording; to his berter judgment, and find him per- 
fectly trag babe who was but a youth, and had no ambition 
for any thing but the title and the honour. C:efar himfelf 
ac no! ledgcect a! er cane, that, in his apprehenſions of being 
entirely ruined and de lerted, he leulonahly avaited himſelf of 
Gerd 5 ambition, perivaded him to ſtand for the contulthip, 
and uwilertook to lupport his application with his whole in- 
tereit. 

In Uits cate pariticula:ly, Cicero, old as he was, ſuffered him- 
telt to be impoted upon by chis young man, {olicited the peo- 
ple tor him, and brought the ſenate into his intereſt. His 
friends blamed him for it at the time; and it was not long be- 
tore he was lenſible that he had ruined hiratelf, and given up 
the liberties of his country, For Cefar was no ſooner 
tirengthened with the conſular authority, than he gave up 
Cicero; and reconciling himielf to Antony and Let; p 1daus, he 
anied his power with theirs, and divided the empire among 
them as i it had been a private eſtate, At the ſame time they 
projcrived above two hundred perſons whom they had pitched 
upon for a ſacrifice. The greateſt difficulty and diſpute was 
avoat the proſeription of Cicero. For Antony would come 
to no terms, Ul he was firſt taken off, Lepidus agreed with 
Antony in this preliminary; but Cæſar oppoſed them both. 
Taey had a private congreſs for theſe purpotes near the city 
of Bononia, wh; ch laſt ted three days. The Place where they 
met was over againſt their camps, a little iſland in the river. 
Cefar is ſaid to have contended for Cicero the twa firit days; 
but the third he gave him up. The ſaerifices on each part 
were theſe : Cicſar was to abandon Cicero to his fate; Lepidus, 
his brother Paulus; and Antony, Lucius Cæſar, his uncle, by 
the mother's fide. Thus rage and rancour entirely fifled 
in them all ſentiments of humanity or, more properly 
ſpeaking, they thowed that no beaſt is more ſavage than man, 
when he is polletied of power equal to his pation, 


While bis enemies were thus employed, Cicero was at his 


Tuſculan villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When 
tney were informed of the proſeription, they determined to 
remove to Aſtyra, a country-honie of Cicero's near the fea ; 
where. they intended to take a ſhip, and repair to Brutus in 
Macedonia, For it was reported, that he was already very 
powerful in thoſe parts. They were carried in their ſeparate 
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litters, oppreſſed with ſorrow and deſpair ; and often joining 
their litters on the road, they ſtopped to bemoan their mutual 


misfortunes. Quintus was the more dejected, becauſe he was 


in want of necetlaries ; for, as he ſaid, he had brought nothing 
from home with him. Cicero, too, had but a flender provi- 
ſion, They Yoncluded, therefore, that it would be beſt for 
Cicero to haſten his flight, and for Quintus to return to his 
houſe, and get ſome ſupplies. This reſolution being fixed 
upon, they embraced each other with every exprethon of ſor- 
row, and then parted. 

A tew days after, Quintus and his ſon were betrayed by his 
ſervants to the aflaflins who came in queſt of them, and loft 
their lives. As for Cicero, he was carried to Aſtyra; where 
finding a veſlel, he immediately went on board, and coaſted 
along to Circæum, with a favourable wind. Ibe pilots were 
preparing immediately to fail from thence ; but whether it 
was that he feared the fea, or had not yet given up all his 
hopes in Cæſar, he diſembarked, and travelled a hundred 
furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been the place of his deſlin- 
ation. Repenting, however, afterwards, he left that road, and 
made again for the ſea. He paſled the night in the moſt per- 
plexing and horrid thoughts; inſomuch, that he was ſometimes 
inclined to 50 privately into Cæſar's houſe, and ſtab himſel! 
upon the altar of his domeſtic gods, to bring the diver: 
vengeance upon his betraver, But he was deterred from this 
by the fear of torture. Other alternatives, equally dttrefsſu}, 
preſented themfelves. At laſt, he put hirs/elt in the hands ©: 
his ſervants, and ordered them to carry bim by fea to Casein, 
where he had a delightin] retreat in the ſun mer, when 14: 
Eteſian winds ſet in. There was a temple of Apollo on that 
coaſt, from which a flight of crows came, with great noile, 
towards Cicero's veſſel, as it was making land. They perched 
on both ſides the ſail-yard, where ſome fat crouaking and 
others pecking the ends of the rupes. All locked upon this 
as an ill omen; yet Cicero went on ſhore, and, entering his 
houſe, lay down to repoſe himſelf. In the mean time, a num- 
ber of the crows lettled in the chamber-window, and croaked 
in the moſt doleful manner. One of 4hem even entered it, 
and alighting on the bed, attempted, with its beak, to draw 
oft the clothes with which he had covered his face, On fight 
of this, the ſervants began to reproach themſelves. “ Shall 
we,” ſaid they, „remain to be ſpectators of our malters 
murder? Shall we not protect him, ſo innocent and ſo great à 
ſufferer as he is, when the brute creatures give him marks of 
their care and attention? Then partly by entreaty, partly 
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by force, they got him into his litter, and carried him towards 
the ſea, 

Mean time the aſſaſſins came up. They were commanded 
by Herennius, a centurion, and Pompilius, a tribune, whom 
Cicero had formerly defended when under a proſecution for 
parricide. The doors of the houſe being made faſt, they 
broke them open. Still Cicero did not appear, and the ſer- 
vants who were left behind, faid they knew nothing of him. 
But a young man, named Philologus; his brother Quintus's 
freedman, whom Cicero had inſtructed in the liberal arts and 
iciences, informed the tribune, that they were carrying the 
litter through deep ſhades to the ſea-ſide. The tribune, 
taking a few ſoldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk 
where he was to come out. But Cicero perceiving that 
Herennius was haſtening after him, ordered his ſervants to ſet 
the litter down,, and putting his left hand to his chin, as it 
was his cuſtom to do, he looked ſtedfaſtly upon his murderers. 
Such an appearance of miſery in his face, overgrown with 
hair, and waſted with anxiety, ſo much affected the attendants 
of Herennius, that they covered their faces during the melan- 
choly ſcene. That officer deſpatched him, while he ſtretched 
his neck out of the litter to receive the blow. Thus fell 
Cicero, in the ſixty-fourth year of his age. Herennius cut 
off his head, and, by Antony's command, his hands too, with 
which he had written the Philippics. Such was the title he 
gaye his orations againſt Antony, and they retain it to 
this day, 

When theſe parts of Cicero's body were brought to 
Rome, Antony happened to be holding an atlembly tor the 
election of magiſtrates. He no ſooner beheld them, than 
he cried out, © Now let there be an end of all proſcrip- 
tions,” He ordered the head and hands to be faſtened up 
over the rofra, a dreadful ſpectacle to the Roman people, 
who thought they did not ſo much ſee the face of Cicero, 
as a picture of Antony's ſoul, | ; 
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ELEMENTARY BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
AND OF YOUNG PERSONS IN GENERAL ; 
Printed for R. PHILLIPS, 71, St. Paul's Church-yard ; 
And may be had of all Bookſellers. 


Nota Bene.—The Want of ELEMENTARY SCHOOT, 
BOOKS, by Refpectable and En nerienced I riters, has long bien 
lamintod by ccery intelligent Parent and Tutor. The three 
mder-mentioned Hurts, together with the Elements of a Polite 
Education , have been written and publiſhed with Hie to ſupply 
This Deficioncy, in reſet lo their particular Subjects 5 aud it ts 
believed they will be jound to anſwer the Purptg/cs for 5 i hey 
hate fecerally been intended, The Deſign has been to render them 
Drilercjiing and Complete on the Subjects treated of ; Claſſical and 
Correct in their Style and Arrangement ; and of a Size dν Price 
7 ted to the Buſineſs of Tutors, ard to the Economical I iews of 

arents. 


L—NATURAL HISTORY, 
fer the Uſe of Schools. 


Founded on the Lixxzan Anangement of Animals; with - popula 
deſcriptions, in the manner of GoL.DsMI1TH and Burrox. 
Illuſtrated by ForTY-5$1x accurate Engravings, repreſenting ONE Ev w- 
DRED and FreTyY of the moſt curious Objects. 


By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL. P. 
Vicar of Hurley Berks, and Chaplain to the Earl of Dumfries. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

& Natural Hiftory is a ſtudy particula ly ſuited to Children; it cul ivates 
their talents for obſervation ; applies to objects within their reach, and to 
objects which are every day intereſting to them.” 

EDGwok TH on Practical Education. 
It is to be regretted that Buffon, with all his excehences, is abſolutely 
inadmiſſible into the library of a young Lady, both on account of his im- 
modefty and his impicty. Goldſmith's Hiſtory of Animated Nature has 
many referent es to a Divine Author. It is to be withed that ſome perſon 
would publiſh a new Edition of this Work, purified from the indelicate and 
offenhve-parts,”” Miſs MoxEt's S'riflures en Female Education. 

CRITICAL RECOMMENDATIONS of this Work. 

e“ We think this production excellently adapted to make Natural Hiſtory 
familiar to young capacities, and the plates are much better than are uſualiy 
found in books of this ſize and price,” Britiſh Critic. 

„The public is under conſiderable obligations to the author of this 
Natural Hiſtory, who has had the reſolution to deviate from the beaten 
track, and furniſh youth with works of real utility, at the ſame time not 
forgett ng to render them palatable to the juvenile taſte, by a peculiarly pleaſing 
mode of exhibition. Though the Linnzan arrangement is almoſt univerſally 
adopted jo naturaliſts, till the preſent work we have had no popular diſplay 

of it in the Engliſh language; and it would be unjuſt to deny, that the plan 
purſued in this manual is as judicious as the execution is commendable. 
Conſtantly bearing in mind for whom this book was deſigued, he has com- 
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bined dclicacy with natural knowledge, and made his ſubje & the vehicle of 
much moral and religious inſtrution, The plates are executed with great 
neatneſs, and confiderably enhance the value of the work.“ 
Young Gentleman's and Lady's Mag. 
% Natural Hiſtory may be recommended as molt adviſcable for youthful 
ſtudy. We approve of our author's general plan, and its execution deſerves 
our commendation. Tn the fel-&tion he has mn great judgment, and the 
deſcriptions are entertaining and intereſ ing. We conclude our account with 
our good wiſhes for the author's ſucceſs.“ Critical Review, 
& Dr. Mavor has, in this volume, rendered a very acceptable ſervice to 
the riſing generation. Buffon, beſides being tov volurainuus for general uſe, 
contains much diſcuſſion, Which is extremely unfit to be brought under the 
eyes of youth. Goldſmith's “ Animated Nature” is alſo on too large a 
ſcale, and is in many parts too indehicate ever to become: uſeful as an ordinary 
ſchool-b:ok., We are not here preſented with a mere technical detail of 
forms and colours, but with {u.h remarks reſpeCting the natures and inſtincts 
of the animals d.fcr.bed as muſt lead he juvenile mind to improving te- 
fle tions upon the azmirable conſtrutt:o:z and uſeful adaptation of all the 
works of the Creator,” N.w Lenden Review. 


11.---THE BRITISH NEPOS ; 
Or, MIRROR OF YOUTH. 


CONSISTING OF 


SELECT LIVES 
oF 
TLLUSTRIOUS BRITONS, 


WHO HAVE DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES BY THFIR 
VIRTUES, TALENTS, OR REMARKABLE ADVANCE= 
MENT IN LIFE, WITH INCIDENTAL PRACTICAL 
REFLECTIONS. | 

Written purpoſely for the uſe of Schools, on the Flan of the well-known 
Cla ſſic, Cornelt'us Nepos; and on the important and obvious Principle, tht 
Examp'e is mite powerful and more ſeductive than Precept. 

A Second Ed:tion, reviſed ; with a Frontiſpiece and 24 Portraits. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
CRITICAL APPROBATIONS OF THIS WORK. 

In preſenting this Work to the public, Dr. Mavor has made a valuable 
and much-wanted. ad.ition to the ſchool I'brary. To Britich Hiſtory, 
Chronology, and Biography, the attention of Britiſh youth ought to be 
awakened , and while we give Dr, Mayo: the praiſe and credit which are 
due to him for th's agreeabl biographical Manual, we would recommend it 
to the maſters of our relyetuble ſchools. It is pleaſingly written; and the 
refle ꝙ ions interſperſed are ca'cyl.ted to infpire a IV of pure and generous 
principles, embracing the mot cveatful and important periods of Englith 

tory. This rich variety of B ographical matte. muſt prove acceptable to our 
young readers, and to fuch as thirſt for knowledge. The example of the 
good and wile has always been conſidered as ſingularly conducive to virtue; 
and Dr, Mayor's mode of ftudying biography mutt give it peculiar efficacy.“ 
Monthly Review. 

© The Biography of illuſtrious men deſerves a more diſtinguithed rank 


than it has hitherto occupied in the ſyRem of Britiſh education, We thin k. 
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Dr. Mavor's NePos has many advantages to recommend it to extenſive 
circulation, It is compendious, and includes tboſe prominent characters of 
Britiſh excellente, with which it is chiefly deſuable for our youth to be ac- 
quainted, The fty!e in which the Lives are written may be juſtly com- 
mended.” © Ciitical Review, 
« From the plan and execution of this work, I am warranted in giving it 
a ſtrong recommendation, as being mult admirably calculated to cheriſh the 
beſt and moſt tried principles in young minds. The perſons whoſe memoirs 
this judicious Biographer has ſelected forthe improvement and entertainment 
of young perſons, are thoſe who have filled up the moſt important ſtations 
in Society with the greateſt glory to themſelves and advamage to the State. 
The actions of theſe great men are told in a plain and pleaſing manner; and 
what is no ſmall difficulty in a Work adapted for juvenile Capacities, the in- 
cidental reflections ſuggeſted by particular circumſtances, or traits of cha- 
racter, are ſo naturally made, that the reader cannot but feel the effect of the 
example with a force equal to the pleaſure-excited by the ſtory.” 
| Chriſtian Shectator. 
« The patterns of excellence here placed before the eyes of young minds, 
are all diſtinguiſhed by ſuch talents and virtues, as every parent would wiſh 
ſucceſsfully cultivated by his offspring. The vices which here and there 
darken the picture, only render the luftre of the whole the more ſufferable, 
and ſhade a brilliancy, otherwiſe both offenſive and inimitable. We know 
not, that from the ample circle of Britiſh biography, a more animating and 
improving ſele&ion could be made. The experience and acquiſitions of 
thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in almoſt every public and private 
walk of ſociety, are thus held up, in minute traits, and beautifully coloured 
from nature, both for the entertainment and inſt ruction of the riſing genera- 
tion. And no ex}ibition occurs to our recollection, where a greater variety 
of uſeful and intereſting paintings from life, can be ſeen more readily, and 
at Jeſs expence ; or to which the young, of all d«ſcriptions, may repair, with 
a certainty of receiving both pleaſure and profit,” Neu Lindon Review, 


III. ELEMENTS 
1 15 07 OF a i 
POLITE EDUCATION, 
Carefully ſelected from the Letters of the late PHILIP DORMER 
. STANHOPE, 
EARL of CHESTERFIELD, to his SON. 


No work in the Engliſh language contains ſo great a fund of good ſenſe, 
and uſeful practical knowledge, adapted to men of buſineſs, and men of the 
world, as Lord Ch- ſterfield's Letters. No work preſents us with ſo happy 
a model of the Epiſtolary Style. It was to be regretted, that as the letters 
originally appeared, they contained ſome paffages morally exceptionable, 
with ſome repetition and ſome tr ifling matter. In the work now preſented 
to the public, it is hoped theie ebje ctions are complete y removed. It 1s 
reduced to a portable fize, without !ofing any thing that is valuable of the 
Author z and it contains what may be regarded as a SYSTEM of uſeſul 
EDUCATION, commencing from carly youth, and continued to manhood. 
Moſt of the important topics of literatwe are treated ina maſterly manner: 
the beſt rules are given for the ſtudy of hiſtory, geography, chronology, 
politics, and other ſciences, as well as for manners and ber.aviour, But 
what renders it moſt valuable is, that it is the beſt poſſible ntroduction to a 
knowledge of the human character; and in this view it cannot fail to be 
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highly uſeful to all young perfons of both ſexes, who have had, or are de- 
| firous of the advantages of a liberal education. Price Four Shillings and 
| Sixpence neatly bound. 


By GEORGE GREGORY, D. p. 


Author af Eſla. s Hiſtorical and Moral, of the Economy of Nature, &c. &c. 


V.—DR. MAVOR'S 6 
' SYSTEM 0 SHORT-HAND WRITING: 


Adapted for every purpſe, and attainable in a few hours. This Short= 
hand is that which has been adopted in the Ceurts of Law and other public 
1 poles: of Twenty Years paſt. 


In one volume octavd, price 73. 6d. 


v. A1 indiſpenſable Book in all Schools, Tibraries, and Sub- 
 feription Rooms; and a neceſſary Companion to all Students. 
THE UNIVERSAL, BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL DICTIONARY R 


Of all Ages and Countries. 
And containing TWO THOUSAND Names more than are contained | in 
the General Biographical Dictionary in fifteen Volumes, or in aby other Bi- 
ographical Work extant in any Lanvuaze. 


By JOHN WATKINS, AM. II. D. 


In ope 05 large volume octavo, con ſiſting of 900 * printed pages. 
Price 105. 6d. in boards, 


VL—A FINE CLASSICAL ROMANCE, 


. Suitable for Young Perſons, entitled, 


ROMULUS. THE FOUNDER OF ROME. 


| A TALE OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
In the manner of Gesxen's DEATH of ABEL. 


Tranſlated from the German of AUGUSTUS LAFONTAINE, 
By the Rev. P. WILL, , 
Miniſter of the German Congiegacion, in the Savoy. 


/ In One volume duodecimo. Price Eight Shiilings in boards, 


speedily will be publiſhed, 


VI. SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY ; 


Tor the uſe of Schools. 
Cont-ining the Lives of all the moſt diſt nguithed Cbaracters of the Old 
and New Teſtament; with incidental Reflexions, Moral and Religious, 
Price alſo 45. 6d. bound. Tr F 
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VII. A very important Periodical WWork for Youth of both Sexes. 
WITH USEFUL AND INTERESTING PRIZES, 
VALUE FIFTEFN GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


On the Firſt Day of eviry Menth is nhubliſled, Price One Shilling, 
Decorated with Tuo, or Three, Copper-Plates. 


THE MONTHLY PRECEPTOR; 
Or, JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


Acapted to the capacities of Yeung Pe: ſons, and cefigned expreſsly as an 
IMPROVED CLass-Book for the Uſe of Schools. 


Each Numver of this [Work contains: 


I. A FAMILIAR Led ure, adapted tothe capacities of Youth, on fume 
uſeful object of S 1ence, commen ing with ſuch Branches of Natural Fhi- 
loſophy as are ſuited to the minds of Ycung Pe ſors ; and afterwards 
treating of tke other Sciences in oder: So that this part of the Work will 
form, in dee tine, A COMPLETE ENCLYCOPEDIA, CT CIRCLE of the 
SCIENCES. 

II. The Cefcriptiun of ſome Animal, with entertaining Anecdotes of 
its Economy, Hal. its, and F op. tties— taking the whole animated creation 
according to the o der and cla fication of Lirnans, This department of 
the Work will conſequently preſent a COMPLETE vitw of NATURAL 
His roRx. a 

III. The life of ſome perion eminently conſpicuous for piety, virtue, or 
talents. The Werk will, therefore, comprehend a feries of tNSTRUCTIVE 
GENERAL B1CGRAPRY. 

IV. An Account of the Manners and Cuſtoms of different Nations: — 
thus the MOST USEFUL rd INTERESTING PART of GEroGRAFRY are 
brou. ht .nto view, and the nature and habits of the Human Race dctaiied 
in an eaſy and entertaining manner. 

V. Tur MisctlLAx8FOUS PART confills of- Mok Al. TALES or Di- 
ALOGUES— Of Extrafts ficm New Books of Hiſtoty, Voyages, and Tia- 
vels—- Of CoMMUNICAITIIeNSs fiom Coneſpordcnts— Of new and ori- 
gina! Postry - Ol entertaining Arecdc tes, &c. &c, 

VI. Prize QuesTrIONs, or SUBJECTS in the different Scierces 
which a e augbt in the beſt Seminaries; 72s in Arthnctic, and other | 
Bauches of Mathematics, Ethics, experiments] Fi ito; hy, Aftronomy, 
and Geogi: phy. Prizes will alfo be given for the beft trantluti ns of ſeleét 
paſſages from the Latin, Frenc}, tialian, and Ger: en Languages ; and for 
the beſt ſp: cimen of En: lifh comp. ſit on on giren * tees, 

The Prizes conſiſt of GLOBES, PLANETAKIUNS, TELLURIUMS, 
ELECTRICAL MACHINES, 1 ELEESCOLES, M1CB. OCCOPES, YVA- 
LUABLE BOCKS, &c. and tte Value of all the Prizes difir.butcd eve ry 
Month has never been leſs than FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 


FINIS, 


LT. David/on, White-Friars.] 
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